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1e railroads 


The food he’s eating. . . 
Phe airplane he’s riding in... 
The car waiting for him 
at the airport... 
The new ranch house 
he'll sleep in tonight... 


They’ve come to him all or part 


of the way on the railroads— 
either as raw materials, as 
component parts, or as 
finished products. 


Vian who “never uses” the 
railroads? There’s never a day 
when he doesn't! 

Railroads carry more of the things 

you use than any other form of 

transportation. And they save you 
money, too— because railroads are 

a low-cost way of shipping freight. 


Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential 
to a dynamic American economy 
and to our national defense. It is 
of vital interest to everyone that 
the railroads be given the equality 
of treatment and opportunity 
upon which their health depends 
—now and in the future. 
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Academic Salaries, 1958-1959: 
Report of Committee Z on the 
Economic Status of the Profession’ 


The following report deals mainly with the salary grading program 
which was developed by the Committee in 1957 and described in the 
Bulletin in 1958 (AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 1A :215-236, Spring, 
1958). The report was approved by the Council on April 23, 1959 and 
accepted by the Annual Meeting on April 25, 1959. 


Essentials of the Salary Grading Program 


It is generally recognized that, after a long period of national price 
inflation and per capita income growth, a drastic readjustment of aca- 
demic salary levels has become necessary. Although this adjustment 
would inevitably come about as a result of increasing demand and compe- 
tition for teaching and research personnel, it is possible that the better- 
ment desired might be too slow and too late to avoid irreparable damage 
to the function of higher education in America. The objective of the 
Association’s program is to accelerate the adjustment of salary levels and 
at the earliest possible time to achieve correction or mitigation of the dis- 
tortion in salary structures which has resulted from the uneven and in- 
complete impact of competition. 

The basic idea of the program is to create additional incentives for 
governing boards and other friends of institutions of higher education to 
make the needed salary adjustments and to provide the funds required. 
It is intended to create in the governing board, the legislators, the bene- 
factors, alumni, and others concerned with the welfare of an institution an 
increased sense of urgency in these matters. The program is designed to 
reveal whether the salary scale of their university or college is unduly low 
relative to the scales maintained by “rival” institutions. Where this 
deficiency is found to exist, those in authority will know that the situation 
has been called to public attention and will face a frank challenge. 


* Members: Fritz Machlup, (Chairman), Homer C. Bishop, Francis M. Boddy, 
Ralph L. Boyd, William E. Dickerson, Harrop A. Freeman, Bernard F. Haley, Al- 
bert E. Imlah, Eric W. Lawson, Harold N. Lee, William A. Neiswanger, William 
W. Oliver, Willard H. Pedrick, Sidney L. Pressey, Laurens H. Seelye, John H 
Smith, Philip Taft, Willard Thorp, Marian M. Torrey, J. Nelson Young. 
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Greater publicity of the relative salary scales maintained in 
the institutions of higher education may give effective leverage to 
academic salaries. The relative standing in the structure of sal- 
ary scales can be made widely communicable and comprehensible 
by a system of grades and measurements which reduces compli- 
cated numerical relationships to a small number of letter grades 
and simple numerical indicators.” 


Ideally, information should include, for every college and for every 
major division of every university, the minimum, the maximum, the aver- 
age, and the median salary for each rank. Practically, this would be more 
information than we could express by simple index grades, and more than 
we could expect to obtain from even the most cooperative administrations. 
This was one of the reasons for starting out with a modest program, com- 
prising only two indicators: a letter grade indicating the scale of mini- 
mum salaries paid to each of the four academic ranks, and a dollar amount 
indicating the average salary for the entire full-time teaching staff. 

A grading table for scales of minimum salaries was adopted. The 
table was designed to facilitate the rating of salary scales for 1958-59. 
But the Chapters were encouraged to use the table immediately, in the 
spring of 1958, to report on the 1957-58 salaries. 


Trial Run for 1957-58 Salaries 


Some fifty Chapters complied with this request. Their reports gave 
the Washington Office and the Subcommittee an opportunity to learn 
more about the practical difficulties of developing comparable sets of indi- 
cators. From the beginning it has been clear to us that this was a matter 
of trial and error—that it would not be possible to avoid errors and that 
the best we could do was to learn from our errors. 

The trial run afforded us not only our first practical experience but 
it also produced a barrage of missiles, from Chapter officers and from 
administrative officers, some of the missiles with explosive warheads, 
others bearing a pay load of constructive criticism. Some of the criti- 
cisms, we are afraid, have been left unanswered, because we have been too 
busy, but they were always welcome and often very helpful. May our 
critics accept this public recognition of our appreciation for their stric- 
tures! 


Grading the Scale of Minima 


The severest attacks were directed against the use of minimum rather 
than average salaries paid in each rank. This was expected. We, too, 
were dissatisfied with the single grade for minima. Indeed, when the 
ideas for the program were first developed and early versions were dis- 


*“Grading of Academic Salary Scales,” AAUP Bulletin, Spring 1958, p. 223. 
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cussed by the Subcommittee, a two-score grading system, with one grade 
for the scale of minima and another for the scale of averages, was given 
careful consideration. It was with much regret, but for compelling rea- 
sons, that the Committee then decided to defer the grading of the scales of 
averages until we had more experience and more information. 

We have now succeeded in developing a two-score grading system 
in much less time than we had thought it possible. But before we de- 
scribe this system, we should offer brief comments on the faults and merits 
of a grading system which concentrates on minimum salaries. 

There are three major arguments against focusing attention on mini- 
mum salaries: 1. The lowest salaries paid to each rank are not indicative 
of the economic status of the profession ; publicity for the minima can only 
mislead the public about the salaries of faculty members in general. 
2. Public notice of the lowest salaries is grossly unfair to institutions, 
because the public is misled into judging them by what they pay, not 
normally, but in exceptional instances. 3. The desire to avoid an unfavor- 
able grade for their salary scales may cause administrations to misallocate 
their scarce financial resources by raising salaries of the “least important”’ 
professors instead of trying to keep the least expendable from leaving and 
to attract the most wanted. 

We do not underestimate the force of these arguments. We admit 
their validity and significance. We only plead that, as everything has 
two sides, there are also arguments in favor of attention to minimum 
salaries. 1. The lowest salaries do not always go to the “least important” 
professors ; often they go to those who are least mobile for reasons not 
connected with their qualifications and services rendered. 2. The lowest 
salaries of professors are usually the result of retarded adjustment to the 
inflation ; if the failure to bring these salaries to more respectable levels 
is meant to serve to encourage the recipients to leave their posts, it works 
as a subtle substitute for a breach of tenure rules. 3. The lowest salaries 
now paid at many institutions give the worst “black eye” to the pro- 
fession; the disappearance of the shamefully low salaries will raise the 
average no less than increases in the higher salaries will do, but it is the 
worst rather than the best salaries by which the attractiveness of an aca- 
demic career is widely judged. +4. The lowest salaries paid at the “better”’ 
institutions affect the standard for salaries at poorer institutions; the 
“demonstration effect” of raising the minima at the former institutions 
will give more leverage to the entire salary level than increases at the top 
may do. 5. The raising of the lowest salaries is imperative if the social 
devaluation of the professorial status is to be halted ; if some of us better- 
paid professors did not care enough about our underpaid colleagues living 
in penury, and even if we were to look down on them as “lesser lights” 
meriting no more than they get, we should as a matter of our dignity insist 
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| 
} that no one who is called “professor” is paid less than an elementary- 
as school teacher. 6. The spreads between the salaries of the various aca- 
ie demic ranks have shrunk as competition raised the salaries of new | 
be entrants into the profession to the competitive level, while the salaries in my.” 
is the higher ranks were not increased proportionately; special devices al 
H ; inducing the establishment of higher minimum salaries for professors and { 
associate professors are needed in order to reestablish adequate spreads 
between ranks, which is necessary if the academic career is to be made 


attractive to larger numbers of qualified persons. 7. Information about the 
lowest salaries paid in each rank can be obtained by faculties even where 
administrations refuse to release salary data; while a simple polling 
procedure can secure information on the minima, the computation of 
averages will usually require access to records available only to the admin- 
istration. 8. The willingness of administrations to release salary informa- 
tion may be greatly increased by the apprehension that the grading system 
for minimum-salary scales may give an “unfair” picture of the institution ; 
thus, the attention to the minimum salaries may bring out the information 
on average salaries which otherwise might not become available. 

Some of these merits claimed for the minimum standard may not 
be valid; or the list may be incomplete. In any case, the list does not 
include a claim that the minimum standard promotes greater equality in 
academic salaries; it could not make such a claim because it would be 
contrary to the truth—though several critics have objected to a supposed 
egalitarianism in the announced program. In fact, the minimum-salary 
scales of our grading tables are designed to reduce equality, by making 
professors’ salaries more unequal to the salaries in lower ranks. The pro- 
gram marks down the institutions which bestow on a teacher the title 
“professor” but pay him the salary of an instructor. It can be shown that 
ninety of a hundred institutions who resent the low grades given to their 
schedules of minimum salaries could improve their grades by increasing 
the inequality of income among their teaching staffs. This is said here 
merely in answer to the quite unsupported attacks against the minimum 
standard as an income-leveling scheme. 


Full-Time Faculty Average Salary 


The simple grading system for minimum-salary scales was presented 
as a first step in developing salary standards. Even this first measure was 
accompanied by another, because we all knew that more information was 
needed in order to avoid false impressions. It was proposed that the 
average salary—arithmetic mean—paid to the entire full-time faculty of a 
college or division of a university be published. This information is a 
highly significant supplement to any index of salary scales. 

It would be possible for an institution to earn a grade of A for its 
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schedule of minimum salaries and yet to pay on the average less to its 
faculty than another institution which gets only a C grade for its mini- 
mum-salary schedule. This could happen if the “high-grade” institution 
had relatively few faculty members in the higher ranks. Even a grading 
system for rank averages does not tell this story. An institution earning 
a high grade for its schedule of average salaries for the four ranks may 
still pay relatively little on the average to its entire faculty if most of it 
consists of instructors and assistant professors. Thus, information on the 
over-all average (arithmetic mean) is indispensable for an accurate pic- 
ture of the salary situation at an institution. 

It would have been the preference of the Chairman of the Committee 
to translate the dollar figures of these over-all averages into another set of 
index grades, but the Committee opposed the multiplicity of letter grades. 
If the dollar figures are to convey their full meaning, they will have to be 
compared with the figures for other institutions of comparable function, 
size, and reputation. 

Perhaps it will be possible in the future to add another significant 
index figure: full-time faculty salary payments per student. Such infor 
mation should be publicized in fairness to some small and medium-sized 
colleges and universities, which may not show up very favorably on other 
scores but might look their best when the focus is on faculty cost per 
student. 


Grading the Scales of Rank Averages 


Chapter officers and administrative officers pressed us hard to supple- 
ment the grading system for minimum salaries by one for average salaries 
in the four ranks, not in a year or two, as we had intended, but without 
delay. The strongest influence toward immediate compliance with these 
requests was the statement of several administrations of colleges and uni- 
versities that they would more willingly cooperate with us if we included 
rank averages in our program instead of confining it to the rank minima. 

The task of devising a grading table for rank average salaries called 
for studies of the normal spreads between averages (arithmetic means ) 
and minima in each rank. Three sources of information were available 
for this purpose: the biennial salary surveys which our Subcommittee 
Z-1 has been making for some 40 institutions known for their satisfactory 
salary practices; the salary statistics of 1957-58 comprising some 1140 
institutions published by the U. S. Office of Education; and the reports 
received from our Chapters with salary data of some 280 institutions for 
1958-59. From the first of these sources we learned what the best insti- 
tutions would consider good practice. We found that the average salar- 
ies for instructors were about 10 per cent above their lowest salaries ; that 
the average salaries for assistant professors were about 15 per cent above 
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their lowest salaries ; that these spreads were about 20 per cent for asso- 
ciate professors, and about 25 per cent for full professors. 

These spreads between averages and minima were found to be too 
high when we tried them out on the other sets of data. If we used them 
in a grading table for rank averages, we would obtain disastrous results, 
in that most institutions would come out with much worse grades for 
their average scales than for their minima. After some experimentation 
we found it appropriate to set different spreads for different grades. The 
point is that less pecunious institutions can less afford to go far above 
their minima than financially stronger institutions can. Thus the spreads 
between average and minimum salaries would rise not only as we move 
from lower ranks to higher ranks but also as we move from lower grades 
to higher grades. For example, the average salary of an instructor would 
be only 6.2 per cent above the lowest salary in Grade F, but 9 per cent in 
Grade A; the average salary of a professor would be only 8.6 per cent 
above the minimum in Grade F, but 19.2 per cent in Grade A. 

The grading table for average-salary scales finally approved by the 
Committee satisfies a number of theoretical requirements as well as a 
number of practical tests. Among the latter is the fact that approximately 
60 per cent of all reports giving both averages and minima showed, on 
the basis of the adopted grading tables, the same index grades for aver- 
age as for minimum scales ; 28 per cent show higher grades, and only 12 
per cent show lower grades for average scales. 

For your convenience, the two grading tables are reproduced here in 
Tables 1 and 2, and graphically presented in two sets of curves in Figure 
1. The theoretical requirements stipulated for the construction of the 


Taste 1—Scares or Minimum Savaries For 1958-59 

% (Nine-month basis, specified benefits included) 

g As published in AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 1A, pp. 217-218 (Spring, 1958) 

‘ AA A B Cc D E F 
Professor $14,000 $12,000 $10,000 $8,750 $7,500 $6,250 $5,250 

Assoc. Prof. 10,000 8,750 7,750 6,750 6,000 5,250 4,500 

Asst. Prof. 7,750 6,750 6,000 5,250 4,750 4,250 3,750 
4 Instructor 6,000 5,000 4,500 4,000 3,750 3,500 3,250 


TaBLeE 2—ScaLes oF Average SALARIES For 1958-59 
(Nine-month basis, specified benefits included) 
As formulated by the Subcommittee on Standards of Committee Z 


: AA A B Cc D E F 

4 Professor $17,5 $14,300 $11,650 $10,000 $8,400 $6,850 $5,700 
Assoc. Prof. 11,750 10,100 8,750 7,500 6,600 5,700 4,850 
Asst. Prof. 8,750 7,500 6,600 5,700 5,100 4,550 4,000 
Instructor 6,600 5,450 4,825 4,300 4,000 3,725 3,450 
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curves depicting the standard average salaries for each rank in each grade 
are as follows : 


1. In each grade of average salary scale, the salary jumps between 
any two ranks should increase as we move from lower to higher ranks. 
(This means, e.g., that the promotion from associate to full professor 
should bring a bigger raise in dollar salary than a promotion from assist- 
ant to associate professor. ) 

2. In each rank, the differentials in the salaries between two grades 
of average salary scales should increase as we move from lower to higher 
grades. (This means, e.g., that the financial requirements for a rise of an 
institution from Grade B to Grade A should be greater than those for a 
rise from Grade F to Grade E.) 

3. Between any two ranks, the salary jumps should increase as we 
move from lower to higher grades of average salary scales. (This means, 
e.g., that the financial improvement for the faculty member and the finan- 
cial requirement for the institution that are involved in a promotion to a 
higher rank are greater in Grade C than in Grade D.) 

4. In each grade of salary scale, the percentage spreads between av- 
erage and minimum salaries should increase as we move from lower to 
higher ranks. (This means, e.g., that the average salary of professors 
should exceed the minimum by a greater percentage than the average sal- 
ary of an associate professor exceeds the minimum provided for that 
rank. ) 

5. In each rank, the percentage spreads between average and mini- 
mum salaries should increase as we move from lower to higher grades of 
salary scales. (This means, e.g., that the average salary of assistant pro- 
fessors should exceed the minimum provided for that rank by a greater 
percentage in Grade B than in Grade C.) 


These five requirements can be shown graphically, the last two on a 
semi-logarithmic graph, the first three on our graph with an arithmetic 
scale. The first rule demands that the three distances between the four 
average-salary curves become larger as we go up vertically. The second 
rule demands that the slope of each average-salary curve becomes steeper 
as we move from the right to the left. The third rule demands that the 
distances between any two average-salary curves become wider as we 
move from the right to the left. See Figure 1 (page 163). It should be 
no surprise to us to find that arithmetic, logarithmic, and geometric condi- 
tions can represent rules of equity and also correspond to actual practice 
found at representative institutions. 


Maximum and Median Salaries 


The present grading program for academic salaries does not include 
information about the highest salaries paid in each rank. If the institu- 
tions choose to announce the maxima for each rank, this will be welcome 
information. But we have not seen fit to publish such information, partly 
because we regard it as somewhat less significant for our purposes, partly 
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because administrations, anxious to avoid jealousy, do not want their 
faculties to know the highest salaries paid. 

Several critics have chided us for neglecting the median salaries in 
each rank, and some wanted us to use medians instead of arithmetic 
means. The median is the central value which reflects neither the low- 
ness of the low salaries nor the height of the high salaries. It is precisely 
for this reason that some prefer to show the medians and others the arith- 
metic averages. As indicators of the economic status of the profession, 
the rank medians may be more significant; as indicators of the salary 
practices of particular institutions, the rank averages may be more sig- 
nificant. Where exceptionally low salaries at the bottom of each rank 
are to be minimized, medians will do this much better than averages. 
Where exceptionally high salaries at the top of each rank are to be given 
some weight, averages will do it while medians will not. Thus, the pref- 
erence for medians is based sometimes on the presence of very low sala- 
ries in one’s own institution or on the presence of very high salaries in 
one’s rival institutions, which would to some extent be reflected in the 
computed averages. 

The strongest argument for the decision in favor of averages rather 
than medians is that many institutions of higher education have already 
computed the averages for their reports to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Cooperation from college and university administrators can be more read- 
ily expected if they are merely asked to pull out of their desk drawers the 
data already prepared for other purposes. 

In any case, one should not overestimate the actual difference be- 
tween the arithmetic mean and the median. Judging by U. S. Office of 
Education data on salaries in liberal arts colleges and universities, ex- 
cluding professional schools, if medians were ascertained, they would 
probably not differ by more than $200 or $300 from the averages obtained. 
The Committee has not been persuaded by the arguments presented by 
the champions of the median. 


“Tough Grading” or “Grading by the Curve”? 


We have received criticism of the standards applied in our grading 
tables. Some have felt that our standards were too high, and that this 
was evidenced by too many grades below D. 

The idea underlying this criticism is that we should be “realistic” 
and, so to speak, “grade by the curve,” giving a grade of C to the average 
institution, that is, to salary scales of institutions that correspond to the 
national average. This overlooks two points, one point of fact and one 
point of logic. 

First, it can be shown that about 8 per cent of all institutions of 
higher education in the country (#.e., those with 5000 or more students 
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each) employ about 50 per cent of all faculty members ; thus if a “‘realis- 
tic” picture of the economic status of the profession would be conveyed 
by a central value of the salaries of all college and university teachers, this 
central value may well fall within the faculty members of the 150 largest 
institutions. For, to look at the other end of the picture, if the institu- 
tions are ordered by size, the 50 per cent containing the smaller institu- 
tions (roughly those having less than 1000 students each) employ only 
about 22 per cent of all faculty members. If in general the larger institu- 
tions pay higher salaries and if a grading system were chosen under 
which the “average institution” were given a C, it would drastically 
understate and overrate the salary situation of the “average faculty mem- 
ber.” A really “realistic” grading curve will mark the salary scales of 
something like 86 per cent of all institutions as C and below—most of 
them below. 

The second, and more important, point concerns the logic of the criti- 
cism. The whole program is designed to change a situation which is held 
to be intolerable. The salary scales now existing at institutions of higher 
education are regarded as woefully inadequate ; the proposed objective is 
to achieve a doubling of the salary level within ten years, or a 15 to 20 per 
cent increase within the first two years. Thus, it would be quite nonsen- 
sical to devise a grading system which accepts the present situation as a 
“standard.” In other words, our program must not be realistic in the 
sense of accepting the existing salary scales ; instead, it should be realistic 
only in the sense of setting targets which can be attained if no efforts are 
spared. 

An opposite criticism was made of our grading table for minimum 
scales reaching down to salaries as low as $5250 for professors, $4500 for 
associate professors, and $3750 for assistant professors, including fringe 
benefits. These salaries, to be sure, are part of a scale graded as F. But, 
it is held, they should not be dignified by any recognition at all, since they 
are below the salaries generally paid by secondary schools in metropolitan 
areas. 

There is no doubt that such low salaries must disappear soon—or 
the institutions which offer them will disappear in the course of the in- 
evitable competition for manpower. But there is no use shutting our 
eyes to what in fact exists; and, viewing these low salaries for academic 
personnel as far below acceptable standards, we have no choice but to 
assign a low grade to such a scale. 

It should be said, however, that no invidious comparisons are in- 
tended by giving grades of E and F ; these are not marks meaning “‘proba- 
tion” or “failure” ; they are index grades given, not to institutions, but to 
salary schedules. 

There is, of course, the old controversy of using differential, rather 
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than uniform standards, for institutions of different type, size, or loca- 
tion. The issues relating to this controversy were discussed last year 
(Bulletin, Spring, 1958, pp. 230-231) and no arguments have been added 
that would compel reconsideration at this time. 


Extent of Participation and Cooperation 


With all the criticism received one might have feared that the pro- 
gram was doomed to fail. Yet, it has succeeded beyond all expectations. 
The extent of participation is encouraging, the information received is 
significant, and the effects upon salary structures, in a few instances 
reported to us, have been quick and satisfactory. 

Usable salary reports were received from 282 of our 584 Chapters. 
Some institutions have more than one Chapter, or one Chapter may com- 
prise a group of affiliated institutions. There are 24 Chapters in branches 
or divisions of institutions, five of which have reported separately. Table 
3 gives a breakdown of the institutions represented by AAUP Chapters, 
on which we have received salary reports. It shows that all of the major 
categories of institutions of higher education are represented. 


TasLe 3 
Univer- Lib. Arts Teachers Profess. 2-Year 
Total sities Colleges Colleges Schools Colleges 
Institutions with 
AAUP Chapters 560 135 268 98 33 26 
Reports received 282 84 130 44 14 10 


The institutions on which salary reports were received by us have 
approximately 55,000 faculty members. This is a respectable number, 
giving us confidence in the validity of at least some of the reported data, 
especially where the internal consistency of the data is not subject to seri- 
ous question. 

A good many Chapters have sent us the reports with all the requested 
information, but did not authorize publication of the three indexes (the 
average dollar salary per full-time faculty member and the letter grades 
for the average and the minimum salary scales). In some of these in- 
stances the Chapter officers had obtained salary data from the authorities 
of their institutions, with the reservation that the data not be released for 
publication ; in other instances the Chapter officers did not wish to em- 
barrass the cooperating administrations through the publication of “poor 
grades.” Whatever the reason, we are not quite sure whether it would 
not have been wiser on the part of these Chapters to obtain the grade of 
the minimum-salary scale by a faculty polling survey rather than to ob- 
tain unpublishable information from the administrations. After all, this 
salary grading program is intended not primarily as a statistical study 
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but as a plan to shed the light of publicity on the relative salary situation 
in as many institutions as possible. On the other hand, this has been our 
program’s first year and there is good hope that institutions which are 
still pursuing a policy of secrecy or nonpublicity may change their cor- 
porate minds and cooperate fully in the program next year. 

In at least four institutions, in which the administrations refused to 
release the requested information, the Chapters or the faculty undertook 
to procure it through a faculty survey. Some of these surveys—as at the 
University of Chicago—are still incomplete. The most impressive and 
successful effort of this sort was made at Dartmouth College, where the 
Chapter accomplished a survey with 90.6 per cent of the faculty partici- 
pating. 

A few of the Chapters at State universities, where detailed salary data 
are public information, preferred not to report or to report only without 
authorization to publish. It should be noted that most State legislatures 
are in session this year. 

However, 41 major public institutions (state universities, land-grant 
institutions, large municipal colleges, etc.) have cooperated fully by fur- 
nishing Chapters with all the needed data and with permission to publish. 
Equally heartening has been the cooperation of private colleges and uni- 
versities ; the size or prominence of a private institution has apparently 
not been a determining factor in its decision to assist. 

We know that several presidents and provosts of colleges and uni- 
versities have cooperated with the AAUP Chapters without approving 
the methods of our program. We wish to express our appreciation for 
the cooperation received, especially since we know how much trouble and 
work it has caused. We are convinced, however, that the administrations 
will find our program increasingly useful to them, especially when its 
coverage and the consistency and comparability of the reports increase. 


Consistency and Comparability 


Now let us face it: the internal consistency of the data reported this 
year and their comparability leaves much to be desired. While some re- 
ports seem to be the result of very competent statistical computations, 
others are not. Most of them are based, we hope, on actual salaries paid ; 
but some, we are afraid, have used merely theoretical salary scales which 
often are quite different from actual payments. We cannot be sure that 
all the reported salaries were as of October, 1958; some may have in- 
cluded adjustments made later in the course of the year, yielding more 
favorable figures and grades. The problem of reporting the nine-months 
equivalents for twelve-months salaries has probably not been solved in a 
uniform manner, especially where research contracts and grants are in- 
volved in, or supplement, basic salaries. 
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Some reporting Chapters were not able to comply with our request 
that full-time research scholars be included, but that librarians, adminis- 
trative officers, and athletic coaches be excluded from the salary computa- 
tions. To be sure, our request may have been “arbitrary,” but all we in- 
tended was to secure uniform procedures and comparable reports ; com- 
parability is now impaired by the nonuniformity of the reporting meth- 
ods. In this connection it may be mentioned that at least one institution 
refused publication of the grades of salary scales because it would reveal 
large differences in the salaries of scholars with research assignments and 
of those without. 

The computation of fringe benefits has been another stumbling block 
for Chapter officers and administrators, and the procedures used are any- 
thing but uniform. Some reports rely on vague guesses; others embody 
the results of days of exacting computations. Complications are unavoid- 
able in view of the wide differences in pension and insurance plans. In 
some public institutions the contributions to the retirement fund become 
vested in the faculty member only after a number of years. What part of 
these contributions should be included in the fringe benefits? Some re- 
porters decided not to bother with such complications, and either to leave 
out the contributions entirely, or to add them in fully. Needless to say, 
the result is another blow to the comparability of the salary indexes re- 
ported. 

Proper instructions to the Chapters, one might think, would have 
avoided these inconsistencies. This was for a while the opinion of the 
present Chairman of Committee Z, who spent much time on the task of 
formulating detailed instructions and secured the competent advice and 
assistance of an expert in operations research. These two enthusiasts 
produced a draft for a twelve-page document—which was promptly re- 
jected by our Washington Office, and for very good reasons. For it has 
been the general experience that Chapter officers do not care to read long 
documents, especially if they contain rather technical explanations of 
which only a small part may apply to any particular situation. Our 
Washington Office then produced a two-page leaflet with directions, 
which of course could not go into details and had to leave most of the 
technical decisions to Chapter officers. Let it be admitted that our Wash- 
ington staff was right, for many Chapter officers did not pay enough at- 
tention even to the few rules of the game contained in the two pages. 

This is a problem which seems insoluble. Should we prepare two 
documents, a detailed one for Chapter officers who are able and willing to 
take the time to deal with technicalities, and a short one for those who are 
not? This would not produce much more consistency. Should we send 
a staff member from the Washington Office to assist Chapters in the prep- 
aration of the reports? 
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Please help us by giving us your views on the best ways of dealing 
with these problems. And please be assured that we do not underrate the 
extraordinary amount of time and effort which many Chapter officers, 
and many administrative officers, have given to this program. We are 
sincerely grateful for their cooperation. The comments just made con- 
cerning some deficiencies in the reports are intended only as a warning to 
those who might be overly confident about their comparability, and as a 
plea for suggestions designed to improve our procedures. 


The Institutions and the Grades of Their Salary Scales 


Apart from the procedural defects which reduce the comparability of 
our salary indexes, there are also the basic defects inherent in any program 
of comparing the salary situations at different institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Ample qualifications were made in the original description of the 
salary grading program, but we should perhaps repeat the warning that 
the salary indexes cannot be used as reliable indicators of the economic 
status of the faculties at different institutions, and still less as indicators of 
the relative quality of the institutions. Institutions of higher education 
have different functions and may be able to attract and to keep fully 
qualified faculties even though paying them lower salaries than institu- 
tions with different functions pay to their faculties. 

Thus, even some of the colleges paying only Grade F salaries may be 
doing an excellent job of teaching. There may be a serious question how 
long they will be able to hold on to their best teachers, and whether they 
will be able to replace those who leave or retire with equally competent 
ones, if these institutions cannot soon raise their salaries and thus rise to 
higher grades of salary scales. But, for the moment, the education they 
provide may still be of high quality, especially if the institutions in ques- 
tion have had a long tradition of excellence. 

Salary indexes tabulated in the Appendix should be read with these 
qualifications in mind. The Appendix enumerates all institutions of 
higher learning in the United States which have Chapters of the AAUP, 
and for each gives all the salary indexes that have been reported with 
authorization to publish. Where reports have been received but the pub- 
lication of the indexes was not authorized, PNA signifies this fact (“Pub- 
lication Not Authorized”). A mark of NR signifies that no report has 
been received (“No Report’’). 

Institutions which do not use professorial titles for their faculty mem- 
bers and have therefore no salary scales for the usual academic ranks, are 
listed separately with only the dollar amounts for the average salary per 
full-time faculty member. Consideration was given to a different pro- 
cedure, namely, to go by the letter of the rules announced and apply the 
grading table to all institutions, even if they had no professors, no associ- 
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ate professors, etc. The result would have been that institutions, such as 
junior colleges, which use only the title instructor, but pay to their senior 
staff members salaries that would elsewhere be paid to teachers in higher 
ranks, would have qualified for A and AA Grades of salary scales for “in- 
structor” salaries in excess of $5000 or $6000. This would not have 
made much sense, and it was decided to apply the index grades for salary 
scales only to institutions with the usual academic ranks. 

Only three reporting institutions had—in October, 1958, presumably 
—minimum salary scales of Grade A. They are Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. Harvard alone, among the institutions for which reports were re- 
ceived with authorization to publish, had also a Grade A average salary 
scale; Yale had only Grade B on this score—though it is possible that 
salary increases since last October have been such as to raise the grade of 
its average scale to A. Princeton also rates a B for its average scale. 

Grades of B for both minimum and average salary scales are reported 
for the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School; for Wayne State University ; 
the New York School of Social Work and Teachers College (both affil- 
iated with Columbia University) ; and Swarthmore College. The only 
other college with a minimum scale of Grade B was Amherst, but its 
average scale was of Grade C. 

In the group of institutions with Grade C minimum scales, but with 
Grade B average scales, appear Columbia University, Duke University, 
the University of Michigan ; Brooklyn College, City College, Hunter Col- 
lege and Queens College in New York; Wellesley College, and Barnard 
College. 

Grades of C for both minimum and average scales are tabulated for 
The Johns Hopkins University (excluding Medical School and School of 
Hygiene), Brandeis University, the University of Minnesota, Syracuse 
University, New York University, and the University of Washington ; 
also for Cooper Union, Dartmouth, Kenyon, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, and 
Haverford College. Several other institutions in this group, or rather 
their Chapters, preferred “to take the PNA.” 

While the number of institutions with Grades C or better for both 
minimum and average salary scales is relatively small—only 36—the num- 
ber of full-time faculty members in these institutions is considerable, 
13,394. This compares with 1797 full-time faculty members in 28 institu- 
tions with Grades F (or below) for both minimum and average scales. 
Salary increases since last fall would probably make these proportions 
more favorable. 

Any reported grade, it will be remembered, implies an assurance that 
the actual minimum salary in each rank, or the actual average salary in 
each rank, is not less than the amount shown in the scale marked by that 
grade in the adopted grading table for minimum, or average, salary scales. 
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Thus, even if the salaries paid to instructors would qualify for a Grade 
A scale, and the salaries of assistant professors would qualify for a Grade 
B scale, if the salaries of associate professors or professors are below the 
amounts shown in the Grade B scale, the entire scale cannot be higher 
than Grade C. In brief, “the lowest grade counts.” In view of the gen- 
eral distortion of salary structures in the course of the inflation and as a 
result of the greater competition at the bottom of the academic ladder than 
at the top, it was expected that the low salaries for full professors would 
be decisive in determining the grades of the scales at most institutions. 

This expectation has come true. The professors’ salaries alone were 
decisive in determining the grades of the minimum scales of 68 institu- 
tions, and the grades of the average scales of 88 institutions. The salaries 
of professors and associate professors together pulled down the grades of 
the minimum scales of 104 institutions and the grades of the average 
scales of 119 institutions. Instances in which instructors’ or assistant 
professors’ salaries were decisive were extremely rare. Rare, also, were 
the cases in which the salaries paid in all four ranks would have called for 
the same grade of scale. 

A corollary of this situation is that institutions will have to raise 
salaries in the two highest ranks if they want to improve the grades of 
their salary scales. 

Within each rank, it is of course the lowest salaries that will require 
adjustments if a higher grade of the minimum scale is to be achieved, 
whereas any salary increase, at the top, in the middle, or at the bottom of 
the rank, would contribute to an improvement of the rank average. In 
this respect it is interesting to note that 29 institutions had lower grades in 
their average scales than in their minimum scales, that 73 institutions had 
lower grades in their minimum scales, while 149 institutions had the same 
grades in average and minimum scales. For several institutions the re- 
ports received gave only one of the two grades. 


The Statistics of Average Salaries 


The salary data reported to our Washington Office lend themselves 
to aggregation in a statistic of the numbers of faculty members in each 
rank, the total salaries plus fringe benefits received by them, and the aver- 
ages per faculty member in each rank. This compilation is based on the 
reports of 246 institutions (or separate divisions of institutions) which 
gave complete data, including those which (or the Chapters of which) 
preferred not to authorize publication of their salary indexes (see Table 
4). 

Considering the large number of institutions with Grade F salary 
scales that are included in this compilation, one may note with pleasant 
surprise that the average salaries for this entire group of 246 institutions 
are not too bad. The average salary, inclusive of fringe benefits, for the 
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Taste 4—Numebers oF Furt-Tiwme Facutty Memsers, Tora, SALARIES 
InNcLuDING Frince BENEFITS, AND AVERAGE SALARIES INCLUDING FRINGE BENEFITS, 
BY RANK, For 246 INsTITUTIONS CovERED BY CHAPTER REPORTS 

Number of Full-Time Total Salaries Average Salaries 
Academic Rank Faculty Members Plus Benefits Plus Benefits 


In institutions with professorial ranks 


Professors 13,603 $136,217,547 $10,014 
Associate Profs. 12,505 93,056,479 7,442 
Assistant Profs. 15,278 94,584,469 6,191 
Instructors 8,822 46,001,089 5,214 
Lecturers 499 2,975,310 5,935 
All Ranks 50,707 $372,313,734 $7,342 


In institutions not having professorial ranks 
One rank only 794 $ 5,230,164 $ 6,587 


50,707 full-time faculty members was $7342 for a nine-months’ period. 
The figures for the individual ranks are not bad either. The averages for 
instructors would fall into our Grade B scales, for assistant professors 
into Grade C, for associate professors into Grade D (but lacking only $58 
of the Grade C level), and those for professors just over Grade C. Thus, 
if all these 246 institutions were rolled into one, the resulting giant insti- 
tution would have a Grade D average-salary scale, or—if the less than 
1 per cent variation at the rank of associate professor were to be allowed— 
it would have barely attained a Grade C. This may be regarded as an in- 
dication that the grading table adopted does not reflect unrealistic ambi- 
tions on the part of your Committee. 

Statistical compilations of this sort are merely a by-product of our 
salary program. Weare concerned chiefly with the individual institutions 
and their incentives to improve salary scales and salary levels. Thus, the 
Chapter reports on average salaries, including fringe benefits, per full- 
time faculty member of each institution (or separate division of the insti- 
tution) give us an interesting picture on the relative positions of the in- 
stitutions covered. 

The highest of all reported average salaries are those paid at the New 
York School of Social Work, Harvard, and Princeton, all exceeding 
$10,500 per full-time faculty member in any rank. These are followed by 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, the University of Michigan, Brooklyn 
College, Swarthmore College, Dartmouth College, Columbia University, 
and Yale University, all between $9000 and $10,000. The next group 
with average salaries between $8500 and $9000 include Cornell Univer- 
sity, Duke University, Amherst College, Cooper Union, and The Johns 
Hopkins University. (Medical faculties and several other types of pro- 
fessional schools are not included in this tabulation.) Averages of more 
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than $8000 are paid by Wayne State University, Kenyon College ; Hunter 
College, Queens College, the City College of New York; Wellesley Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr College, the University of North Carolina, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Union College, the University of Washington, the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Rochester. These 28 institutions, pay- 
ing between $8000 and $11,873 on the average, inclusive of fringe bene- 
fits, have togther 10,617 full-time faculty members. 

Looking now at the low end of the list, we find four institutions with 
average salaries of less than $4500, and if we take the 28 institutions with 
the lowest average salaries—as a counterpart to the 28 at the top of the 
list—we find that they pay average salaries between $4250 and $5372, in- 
clusive of fringe benefits, and have altogether 1699 full-time faculty mem- 
bers. This comparison of the same number of institutions at the top and 
at the bottom of the salary range shows again how fallacious it would be 
to count them without regard to weights. An unweighted count of insti- 
tutions would offset 10,617 well-paid faculty members with 1699 badly un- 
derpaid ones. It is also worthy of note that the average salary in the in- 
stitutions graded C or above on both indices is $8818; the average in 
those graded F or below is $5383. 


Alleged Trade-Union Practices 


The Committee is aware of the unfavorable reactions which its pro- 
gram has aroused in several quarters. Members of administrations and 
governing boards of colleges and universities have expressed themselves, 
sometimes in angry words, concerning the “trade-union practices” to 
which the AAUP is supposed to have resorted. 

The comparison of our activities with trade-union practices might 
by many members of the profession be interpreted as a recognition of the 
effectiveness of our activities; some might even accept it as a flattering 
comparison ; others may resent it, reject it, or be embarrassed. Be this as 
it may, we should note at least one essential difference between trade- 
union methods and the methods employed in our program. Trade-union 
pressure achieves its greatest effectiveness by utilizing some monopolistic 
or bargaining advantages; our methods, however, involve nothing but 
publicizing three indexes of salary payments for each institution. Public 
knowledge of prices or wages paid is one of the prerequisites which econo- 
mists regard as essential for the functioning of a free competitive market. 
The quest for public information on the salary conditions at different in- 
stitutions can certainly not be considered an improper demand. 

The Committee has received a number of communications from mem- 
bers and officers of Chapters indicating that the program has already 
succeeded in accelerating adjustments in the level and structure of faculty 
salaries. We may hope and expect that the rate of adjustment will in- 
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crease further and that the Chapter reports in October, 1959 will give a 
much more satisfactory picture than we now have. 
A good portion of the mail received from the Chapters was highly 


gratifying. Perhaps we may quote from a letter received from one 
Chapter officer : 


Quite apart from its direct effects in publicizing the need for 
salary increases and furnishing Administrations with a target to 
shoot for, this program is far and away the best thing that hap- 
pened to AAUP on this campus since I joined the Association 
many years ago. On the one hand, for the first time the Admin- 
istration has taken notice of the existence of the Chapter ; on the 
other, a number of new membership applications are the direct 
result of interest created by the plan. An indispensable condition 
for this excitement has been the prospective publication of letter 
grades for the University, and I am delighted that publication has 
now been definitely decided upon. As | see it, without publica- 
tion, the plan would have no “bite.” I may say we have had 
complete cooperation from the various units of the University in 
supplying data. 


Other Plans and Tasks 


In this first report the schools of medicine, dentistry, and public 
health, and some other professional schools, have not been included. 
Much preliminary work was necessary to study the applicability of our 
concepts to institutions where the definition of “full-time faculty member” 
may be quite different from the usual meaning of the term. Especially the 
clinical departments of medical schools exhibit such varieties in organiza- 
tion that salary indexes would be almost meaningless. 

It was found, however, that the preclinical departments of medical 
schools have enough similarities with other graduate faculties to permit 
their inclusion in the program. The first reports have just been received, 
but publication of the indexes is deferred until more reports from medical 
schools come in. 

Work of the Subcommittee on Standards in connection with the 
salary grading program has absorbed most of the attention of the Commit- 
tee during the year. This does not mean that the work of other Subcom- 
mittees has come to an end. The Subcommittee on the Biennial Salary 
Study will soon get to work on its 1959-60 salary survey for some 40 
selected institutions. The Subcommittee on Taxation will continue its 
work of clarifying and testing relevant rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, partly through litigation. The Subcommittee on Collateral 
Economic Benefits will be busy on a number of problems recently assigned 
to them. Many suggestions and proposals have been received from mem- 


bers, some of which may prove practical and deserving of serious consider- 
ation. 
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There is no chance for the Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Profession to run out of work. Not only have we embarked on a program 
that calls for continuing operation, but the members of the Association 
see to it that no day passes without the Committee’s being confronted with 
new ideas, old complaints, ambitious recommendations, and renewed 
pressures. The Committee is proud of the confidence expressed in most 
of the communications received from the membership of the Association, 
but is thoroughly aware of the need for proper modesty in the face of the 
enormous task before us. 


[Appendices I and II appear on pages 177 through 194. ] 
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Appendix I 
DATA AND INDEX GRADES 


INSTITUTIONS WITH PROFESSORIAL RANKS 
as Reported by AAUP Chapters 


* Number of individuals reported as full-time faculty members and 
included in the computation of average salaries. 

** Average of full-time faculty salaries (all ranks combined), fringe 
benefits included. 

*** Lowest grade for any faculty rank based on AAUP scales of 
minimum and average salaries. 

**** Tate addition or correction not reflected in the text of the 
Report. 

N New AAUP Chapter established subsequent to beginning of 
inquiry. 

NR_ No report made by AAUP Chapter. 

PNA AAUP Chapter report made, but publication not authorized. 


Faculty 
Mem. Average Index Grades*** 
Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum Average 
Alabama 
Alabama Agric. and Mech, College 
Alabama College 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Jacksonville State College 
University of Alabama $6,857 BelowF E 


Alaska 
University of Alaska 


Arizona 


Arizona State College (Flagstaff) 
Arizona State University (Tempe) 
University of Arizona 


Arkansas 


Agric., Mech. and Normal College 
Arkansas Agric. and Mech. College 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Arkansas State College 

Philander Smith College 

Southern State College 
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64 7,479 D D 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
NR 
N 
NR 
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Faculty 


Mem. Average Index Grades*** 
4 Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum Average 
: Univ. of Arkansas (Fayetteville) 388 $6,440' E E 
University of Arkansas Medical 
ae Center (Little Rock) 
4 California 
a California Coll. of Arts and Crafts NR 
a California Inst. of Technology PNA 
California Western University NR-N 
Chapman College NR 
4 Chico State College NR 
: Associated Colleges at Claremont 182 7,555 D Cc 
: College of the Pacific PNA 
: Fresno State College 276% 7,627 D 
r George Pepperdine College NR 
: Long Beach State College NR 
Los Angeles State College 333 7,194 D D 
Mills College 47 6,529 D: D 
Occidental College 69 7,200 D 
Sacramento State College NR 
St. Mary’s College NR 
San Diego State College NR 
; San Fernando Valley College NR-N 
4 San Francisco State College 429 7,486 D D 
2 San Jose State College 618 7,521 D . 
: Stanford University PNA 
: U. S. Army Language School NR 
4 U. S. Naval Postgraduate School 121 9,958 B B 
Univ. of California (Berkeley) PNAS sh 
Univ. of California (Los Angeles) NR 
University of Redlands NR 
University of San Francisco PNA 
Univ. of Southern California ‘i 
\ Colorado 
ae: Adams State College 51 6,097 E E 
Colorado College NR 
Colorado State College (Greeley) NR 
Colorado State Univ. (Fort Collins) 356 5,96 FE E 
3 lliff School of Theology NR 
- Univ. of Colorado (Boulder only) 536 6, 864 D D 
University of Denver NR 
oe ! Excludes Agric. Exper. Station and salaries paid from outside contracts and grants. 


? Excluding agricultural faculty. 
3 Announcement has been made of a substantial increase in the salary scale effective 
in July, 1959. 
* Announcement has been made of a substantial increase in the salary scale for 1959- 
60. 
* Data reported include all campuses. 


a 
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Western State Coll. of Colorado PNA 


Connecticut 


Connecticut College 
Fairfield University 
New Haven State Teachers College 
Teachers Coll. of Conn. 

(New Britain) 
Trinity College**** 
University of Bridgeport 
Univ. of Connecticut (Storrs) 
Univ. of Connecticut (Hartford) 
Univ. of Connecticut (Waterbury) 
Univ. of Hartford 
Wesleyan University 
Willimantic State Teachers Coll. 
Yale University 


Delaware 


Delaware State College 
University of Delaware 


District of Columbia 


American University 

Catholic University of America 
Gallaudet College 

George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 


Florida 

Florida Agric. and Mech. University 
Florida Normal and Ind. Memorial 

Coll. 12 
Florida State University 482 
Jacksonville University 48 
Rollins College 
Stetson University 84 
University of Florida’® 675" 
University of Miami! 392 


Georgia 


Emory University NR 
Georgia Institute of Technology 272 6,319 F 


* Number included in Chapter survey, representing 74% of the faculty. 
7 Not including fringe benefits. 

8 Data reported by administration, not by AAUP Chapter. 

* Except Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 

” Teaching faculty only: research personnel excluded. 


™ Excluding Schools of Law and Medicine. 


58* 6,2917 D D 
NR 
111 7,243 D D 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
530 NR D NR 
NR.N 
NR 
428 9,039 A B a 
NR x | 
NR 
— 201 D 
70 5,809 D D 
NR 
NR 
NR 
5,234 F 
6,784 E D 
5,160 F F “4 
6,000 
6 626 F E 
6,212 E 
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Faculty 


Mem. Average Index Grades*** 
Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum  Aoerage 

7 Georgia State College of Bus. 

Admin. PNA 
7 Medical College of Georgia NR 

a Mercer University NR 

“4 Savannah State College NR 

4 University of Georgia NR 

3 Valdosta State College NR 


Wesleyan College 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii 


Idaho 


Boise Junior College PNA 
College of Idaho PNA 
Idaho State College PNA 


University of Idaho 


Illinois 


4 Augustana College 68 6,055 E E 
; Barat College NR 
ie Blackburn College NR 
4 Bradley University NR 
3 Carthage College NR 
“a Chicago Teachers College NR 
DePaul University NR 
4 Eastern Illinois Univ. 207 7,137 E D 
Illinois Institute of Technology 195 7,500 D Cc 
y Illinois State Normal University 229 6,778 E E 
I}linois Wesleyan University NR 
* Knox College PNA 
| Lake Forest College 50 67,798 
Loyola University NR 
4 Millikin University NR 
pe Monmouth College 43 6,189% FE F 
National College of Education NR 
North Park College and Seminary NR-N 
Northern Illinois University PNA 
Northwestern University 5003 8,619'% PNA 
Principia College NR 
Rockford College NR 
Roosevelt University 108 7,328 D D 
School of the Art Inst. of Chicago NR 
Southern Illinois University PNA 


12 Chapter reports that increases are to be effective in 1959-60. 
'§ Includes salaries of nonacademic personnel holding faculty rank. 


NR-N 
| 311 $7,076 C PNA 
287 6,279 E 
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Southern Illinois Univ. (Alton 
Center) 

Southern Illinois Univ. (East St. 
Louis Center) 

University of Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois (Urbana- 
Champaign) 2021" $7,403% D 

Univ. of Illinois (Navy Pier, 
Chicago) 

Univ. of Illinois (Med. Center, 
Chicago) 


Western Illinois University 


Indiana 


Anderson College 

Ball State Teachers College 
Butler University 

DePauw University 6,200" E 
Evansville College 

Franklin College 

Hanover College 

Indiana Central College 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana University 

Purdue University?” 

St. Josephs College 

University of Notre Dame 
Wabash College 


lowa 


Central College 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Drake University 

Grinnell College 78 D 
Iowa State College (Ames) 

Iowa State Teachers College D 
Iowa Wesleyan College 

Morningside College Below F 
St. Ambrose College E 
State Univ. of Iowa (Iowa City) 

University of Dubuque NR 

Wartburg College NR-N 

Westmar College NR 


Faculty survey in process. 

% Report includes data for instructional, research, counseling and library faculty, 
excluding administrative officers. 

1 Not including 8.5% average retirement contribution vested after 10 yrs. service. 

17 Increase in salary scale announced for 1959-60. 

11” Lafayette campus only. 

8 Chapter survey representing 70.3% of faculty. 

1 Fringe benefits not reported in survey. 
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Name of Institution 


Kansas 


Ft. Hays Kansas State College 

Kansas State Coll. of Agric. and 
Applied Science (Manhattan) 

Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
(Emporia) 

Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
(Pittsburg) 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita 

Washburn University of Topeka 


Kentucky 


Berea College 

Centre College 

Eastern Kentucky State College 
Kentucky State College 
Morehead State College 

Murray State College 
Transylvania College 

Union College 

University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 


Louisiana 


Centenary College 

Dillard University 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

Louisiana State University™ 

La. State Univ.: New Orleans 
Div. 

Northwestern State College 

Southern University 

Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 

Tulane University?! 

Xavier University 


Maine 


Bates College 
Bowdoin College 
Colby College 
University of Maine 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


PNA 
NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR-N 


NR 
NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 
NR 


Faculty 
Mem- 
bers* 


411 


67 


43 


30 
30 
426 
138 


48 


673 


108 


258 


58 


American Association of University Professors 


Average Index Grades*** 
Salary** Minimum Average 
$6,663 D 

5,940 E E 

5,124 F F 

5,416 F F 

4,256 Below F Below F 

6,893 PNA PNA 

6,971 E E 

5,225 F E 

6,895 F D 

6,430 D 

7,512 E D 

8,356 Cc Cc 


*® Excludes Law, Medicine, Agric. Extensions and Libraries; includes the New Or- 


*! Except Medical School and Summer School. 


leans Div., at which nearly all the teaching faculty reported for 1958-59 are at the ranks 
of Instructor and Assistant Professor. 
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“e 
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Maryland 


Goucher College 

Hood College 

The Johns Hopkins University** 

Morgan State College 

University of Maryland 

Univ. of Maryland: Maryland 
State Coll. Div. 

Western Maryland College 


Massachusetts 


American International College 
Amherst College 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Brandeis University 

Clark University 

College of The Holy Cross 
Harvard University* 

Hebrew Teachers College 
Lowell Technological Institute 


Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 


Mount Holyoke College 
Simmons College 

Smith College 

Springfield College 

State Teachers College, Boston 
State Teachers Coll., Bridgewater 
State Teachers Coll., Framingham 
Tufts University 

University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Michigan 


Albion College 

Alma College**** 

Central Michigan College 
Eastern Michigan College 
Hillsdale College 
Kalamazoo College**** 
Mercy College 

Michigan State University 
Northern Michigan College 
University of Michigan*® 
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NR 
NR 


PNA 
PNA 


NR 


PNA 


NR-N 


PNA 


NR 
PNA*™ 
NR 
NR 


NR 
PNA 


NR 


NR 


65 
NR 
159 


118 


123 


135 


193 
281 


41 
1311 


93 
956 


22 Faculties of Philosophy and Engineering only. 
28 Faculty of Arts and Sciences only. 
* Data reported by administration, not by AAUP Chapter. 


26 Undergraduate Schools and Colleges only. 


$7,130 
NR 
8,687 


8,758 
7,731 
6,838 


10,600 


7,408 
6,595 


5 ‘ 620 


6,440 


8,343 


6,994 
6,893 


7,360 
7,710 


6,998 
9,466 


> @) 
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3 
D 
NR 
| = 
N R C 
123 
62 D 
NR 
434 
34 
18 D NR Bef: 
97 E D a 
E 
NR 
NR 
| \ 
D 
= Cc 
= B 
: 
2 
D 
| 
| 
| | 
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Name of Institution 


Wayne State University 
Western Michigan University 


Minnesota 
Gustavus Adolphus College NR 
Hamline University 
Macalester College NR 


Mankato State College 

Moorhead State College 

St. Cloud State College 

St. Olaf College 

Univ. of Minnesota® 

Univ. of Minnesota, Duluth Branch NR 
Winona State College 


Mississippi 


Millsaps College 

Mississippi Southern College 
Mississippi State Coll. for Women 
Mississippi State University 
University of Mississippi 


Missouri 
Central College NR 
Central Missouri State College 
Culver-Stockton College NR 
Harris Teachers College NR 


Lincoln University 
Lindenwood College 


Northwest Missouri State Coll. NR 
Southwest Missouri State Coll. PNA 


University of Kansas City 
University of Missouri NR 
Washington University (St. Louis) PNA 


Montana 


Eastern Montana CollegeofEduc. NR 
Montana State College NR 
Montana State Univ. 


Nebraska 
Dana College PNA 


Doane College 
Nebraska State Teachers Coll. 


(Kearney) NR 
University of Nebraska 
University of Omaha NR 


Faculty 


Mem- Average 


bers* 


619 
285 


114 


71 
46 


124 


8 


425 


* Excluding Medicine, Dentistry, and Extension. 


$8,495 
7,060 


7,066 


American Association of University Professors 


Index Grades*** 
Salary** Minimum average 
B 
D 


B 
E 


BelowF BelowF 


4 
4 6,115 
142 6,446 
57 6,508 E 4, 
12% 6,747 D 
105 6,314 Ss @D 
873 8,105 C 
52 6,615 D | 
41 5,275 
170 5,262 BelowF 
8 5,733 
245 5,614 BelowF 
167 6,262 
a = 5,900 F E | 
6,127 E E 
| 
| 
4 
: 
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Nevada 

University of Nevada 159 $7,330 D D 
New Hampshire 

Dartmouth College 20677 9,154 

St. Anselm’s College NR 

University of New Hampshire 193 6,559 D D 
New Jersey 

Drew University PNA* 

Fairleigh Dickinson University NR 

Glassboro State College NR 

Monmouth College NR 

Newark College of Engineering NR 

Newark State College 61 6,326 D* ad 

Princeton University 442 10,533 A B 

Rider College NR 


Rutgers University (including 

campuses at Newark and 

Camden) 709 7,070 D D 
Rutgers Univ.: Coll. of S. Jersey NR N 
Rutgers Univ.: Newark College NR 


| Stevens Inst. of Technology NR 
Trenton State College 106" 6,721 D* Db» 
: Upsala College PNA 
New Mexico 
Eastern New Mexico Univ. NR 
| New Mexico College of Agric. and 
Mech. Arts NR 
ot New Mexico Highlands University 45 6,205 F F 
if New Mexico Inst. of Mining and 
|. Technology 22 7,360 D D 
Univ. of New Mexico 249 6,912 E D 
F New York 
Adelphi College 1% 6,029 D 
| Alfred University NR 
Bard College PNA 
Canisius College NR 
' Clarkson College of Technology NR-N 
Colgate University PNA 
CCNY: Brooklyn Coll.* 438 9,176 C B 
CCNY: The City College 665 8,390 Cc B 
CCNY: The City College 
(Baruch School) NR 


27 Chapter survey representing 90.6% of faculty. 
% Data reported by administration, not by AAUP Chapter. 
is 29 The academic rank of Instructor is not provided for in this institution. 
%® Includes teachers in demonstration school. 
3 The academic rank of Instructor is not provided for in this institution. 
*2 College of Liberal Arts and Sciences excluding Div. of Teacher Education. 
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Faculty 
Mem. Average Index Grades*** 
Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum Average 
CCNY: Hunter College 401 $8,538 C B E 
CCNY: Queens College 241 8,079 C B 
Columbia University™ 678 733 B 
Columbia Univ. (affiliated institu- 
tions): 
Barnard College 97 8,130 C B 
College of Pharmacy 7 D 
N. Y. School of Social Work a2 6 CUB B 
Teachers College 149 PNA B B 
Cooper Union 49 8,703 C Cc 
Cornell University 1068 8,876 D B 
Elmira College NR 
Hamilton College NR 
Hobart and Wm. Smith Colleges NR 
re Hofstra College 174 6,401 D C 
os Ithaca College NR 
Jamestown Community College NR 
Keuka College 29 5,055 F F 
“a Long Island University™ PNA 
: Manhattan College 135 6,784 D D 
Manhattanville College of the 
> Sacred Heart NR 
New York University 998 Cc 
; Pace College PNA 
3 Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn 217 7,379 D D 
Pratt Institute PNA 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute NR 
Rosary Hill College NR-N 
Russell Sage College NR 
St. Bonaventure University NR-N 
St. Johns University NR NR E NR 
St. Lawrence University 89 6,842 D D 
Skidmore College 98 NR E NR | 
State Univ. of New York, constit- 
uent institutions: 
Agric. Tech. Inst., Alfred NR 
Agric. and Tech. Inst., Morrisville 47 6,981 E D 
Maritime College NR 
State Teachers Colleges: 
Teachers Coll. at Albany 152% 7,566" D* 
Teachers Coll. at Brockport 104% 7,590% D#%# D* 
Teachers Coll. at Buffalo 206% 7,685% D** D* 
Teachers Coll. at Cortland 127% 7,292% D* D* 
Teachers Coll. at Fredonia NR 
a 38 Except Medical School and affiliated institutions. 
34 Brooklyn Center only. 
% Number of full-time faculty reported includes faculty of laboratory schools. 
- %¢ Salaries on which data were based became effective on April 1, 1959. 


> 


Teachers Coll. at New Paltz 
Teachers Coll. at Oneonta 
Teachers Coll. at Oswego 
Teachers Coll. at Potsdam 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse Univ.: Utica Coll. 
Branch 
Union College 
University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Vassar College 
Wagner Lutheran College 
Wells College 
Yeshiva University 


North Carolina 


Agric. and Tech. Coll. of North Car. 


Appalachian State Teachers Coll. 

Davidson College 

Duke University 

East Carolina College 

High Point College 

Johnson C. Smith University 

Meredith College 

North Carolina College at Durham 

Queens College 

Salem College 

Univ. of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill*”> 

Univ. of North Carolina State 
Coll. of Agric. and of Eng.* 

Univ. of North Carolina Woman's 
College 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Agric. College® 
State Teachers College, Minot 
Univ. of North Dakota 


Ohio 


Antioch College 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Capital University 

Case Institute of Technology 
Central State College 
College of Wooster 
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NR 


NR 


NR 


PNA 


NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 
PNA 


NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 


104% $7,502% D* D* 
104% 7,353% D* b* 
144% 7,507% 
NR 
410 Cc 
56 6.7% D 
110 8,175 D D 
226 8,023 
130 8,077 NR Cc 
80 4,798 F F 
NR 
NR 
104 5,768 E E 
307 8,860 C B 
56 NR F NR 
354 8,246 D D 
432 6,515 E D 
173% 6,189 E E 
132 5,844 F F 


78 Grade based on salaries effective February 1, 1959 and for 1959-60. 
> Excluding Div. of Health Affairs. 
% Excluding Agric. Extension and Agric. Exper. Sta. 

3® Not including Laboratory School faculty paid from other funds. 
Excluding Agric. Experiment Station and Agric. Extension. 
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Name of Institution 
Denison University 
Fenn College 
Hiram College 
John Carroll University 
Kent State University 
Kenyon College 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 


Pa Mount Union College 

Muskingum College 

4 Oberlin College 
Ohio Northern University 

Bi Ohio State University 

a Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

3 Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
University of Akron 


University of Cincinnati 
University of Toledo 
Western College for Women 
Western Reserve University 
Wilmington College 
Wittenberg College 
Youngstown University 


Oklahoma 


Central State College 
Northwestern State College 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
ae Oklahoma State University 

3 Southeastern State College 
University of Oklahoma 

3 University of Tulsa 


Oregon 

Eastern Oregon College 
Lewis and Clark College 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon State College 
Pacific University 
Portland State College 
Reed College 
a Southern Oregon College 
University of Oregon 
University of Portland 
Willamette University 
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Faculty 
Mem. Average Index Grades*** 
bers* Salary** Minimum Average 
102 $6,172 D D 
% 7,12 OD D 


320 6,720 
38 8,472 


PNA**** 


6,891 


6,929 


6,349 
6,237" 
6,743 

PNA 

NR 

NR 


“ 1959-60 average is estimated at $7,150. 
4° 1959-60 average estimated at $6,803 for 74 full-time faculty members. 


i 
PNA 
PNA 
Cc 
NR 
NR 
PNA | 
NR 7 
178 7,743 C 
NR | 
NR 
343 «6,501 D 
134 7,381 D 
NR 
126 7,067 PNA PNA 
PNA 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR-N 
NR | 
NR 
NR 
NR-N 
PNA 
NR 
61 | D D 
NR 
NR 
NR 
D D 
D D 
D D 


Pennsylvania 


Albright College 

Allegheny College 

Beaver College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Cedar Crest College 

Chatham College 

Dickinson College 

Duquesne University 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Geneva College 

Gettysburg College 

Haverford College 

Lafayette College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh University 

Lincoln University 

Lycoming College 

Moravian College 

Muhlenberg College 

Pennsylvania Military College 

Pennsylvania State University 

Seton Hill College 

State Teachers College, California 

State Teachers Coll., East 
Stroudsburg 

State Teachers Coll., Edinboro 

State Teachers Coll., Indiana 

State Teachers Coll., Kutztown 

State Teachers Coll., Lock Haven 

State Teachers Coll., Mansfield 

State Teachers Coll., Millersville 

Susquehanna University 

Swarthmore College 

Temple University 

Thiel College 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 

Univ. of Pittsburgh 

Villanova University 

Washington and Jefferson College 

Westminster College 

Wilkes College 

Wilson College 


Puerto Rico 


University of Puerto Rico 
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PNA 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


PNA 
NR 


PNA 
PNA 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
PNA 
PNA 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 


NR 


43 


/6 


76 


137 
40 


56 


44 
1385 


64 
53 


95 


5,598 
6,519 


5,988 
7,096 


E NR 
C Cc 
D E 
D D 
Cc Cc 
D PNA 
FE E 
F E 
E E 

D 
E E 
E 43 E*® 
B B 


42> Data reported exclude five faculty members shared with other institutions. 
‘8 Chapter report indicates no full-time teacher in the rank of Instructor for the aca 


demic year 1958--59. 
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m NR 
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Faculty 
Mem- Average Index Grades*** 
Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum Average 


Rhode Island 
Brown University PNA 


Rhode Island Coll. of Education NR 
University of Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Clemson College NR 
Columbia College NR 
: Furman University PNA 
* University of South Carolina NR 


Winthrop College 


South Dakota 
General Beadle State Teachers 


College NR-N 
: Huron College NR 
. Northern State Teachers Coll. NR 
South Dakota State Coll. of Agric. 
3 and Mech. Arts PNA 
a Southern State Teachers Coll. NR-N 
University of South Dakota NR 


Yankton College 


Tennessee 


Fisk University NR 

f George Peabody Coll. for Teachers NR 

Knoxville College NR 

= Memphis State University NR 
4 Middle Tennessee State Coll. 103. $5,271 F F 
Univ. of Chattanooga £23 E 
; University of the South 42 7,360 D D 

| University of Tennessee NR 


Univ. of Tennessee, Martin Campus NR-N 


Vanderbilt University 
4 Texas 
. Agric. and Mech. College of Texas NR 
Baylor University NR 
; Lamar State Coll. of Technology NR 5,835 E E 
; Midwestern University NR 
4 North Texas State College 299 5,615 F E 
4 Pan American College NR 
Rice Institute NR 
‘a Southern Methodist University NR 
; Southwestern University NR 
Texas Christian University NR 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 


“4 Not including fringe benefits. 


PNA 
An 
134 6,018 E 


Texas Technological College 
Texas Woman’s University 
= Trinity University 

University of Houston 

University of Texas (Austin) 

Univ. of Texas, Dentistry Branch 
(Houston) 

Univ. of Texas: Texas Western 
College (El Paso) 

Wayland Baptist College 

West Texas State College 


Utah 


University of Utah 
Utah State Univ. of Agric. and 
Applied Science 


Vermont 


Middlebury College 

Norwich University 

University of Vermont 

Virginia 

College of William and Mary 
(Williamsburg) 

College of William and Mary: 
Richmond Prof. Inst. 

Hampton Institute 

Longwood College 

Lynchburg College 

Madison College 

Medical College of Virginia 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

Sweet Briar College 

Univ. of Virginia (Charlottesville) 

Univ. of Virginia: 
Mary Washington Coll. 
(Fredericksburg) 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Virginia State Coll. (Petersburg) 

Virginia State Coll.: Norfolk Div. 


Washington 


Central Washington Coll. of Educ. 
College of Puget Sound**** 


Not including fringe benefits. 
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PNA***4 
NR 
NR 
NR 
837 $6,997 D D 
NR 
135 5,415 E* E 
32 4,260 BelowF BelowF 
106 5,489 E E 
500 6,200 E D 
NR 
88 NR D NR 
NR 
206 7,000 D D 
NR 
85 5,675 E E 
101 F 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
71 6,649" D E 
NR 
PNA 
«5,750 
PNA 
147 5,585 E 
72 5,440 E F 
NR 
PNA 


46 Not including amounts from government-sponsored research or other sources in 


addition to the regular salary scale. 


“ Chapter reported revised salary data as of the second semester, 1958-59. 


Full-time equivalent. 
* Approximate data. 


Increases averaging 10% go into effect September 1, 1959. 
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Faculty 
Mem- Average Index Grades*** 
Name of Institution bers* Salary** Minimum Average 


Pacific Lutheran College NR 
State College of Washington* 
University of Washington PNA**** 
Western Washington College of 
Educ. PNA 
Whitman College PNA 
West Virginia 
Concord College ) 
Davis & Elkins College BelowF Below F 
Marshall College 
Shepherd College 
West Liberty State College 
West Virginia Inst. of Technology 
West Virginia State College 
West Virginia University 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Wisconsin 
Beloit College 
Carroll College 
Eau Claire State College 
La Crosse State College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Ripon College 
River Falls State College 
Stout State College 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin: Milwaukee 
Whitewater State College 


Wyoming 
University of Wyoming 290 6,5885° Es Es 


5! Name changed to Washington State University, effective September, 1959. 

52 Improvement in the salary scale has been announced for 1959-60. 

53 1959-60 salaries increased markedly above these levels by legislative action in early 
1959, 


| 
4 
4 
72 6,706 E E 
NR 
8S 66,967 
NR 
NR 
NR 
: PNA 
PNA 
79 6,796 E E 
7% 6,54 
PNA 
PNA 
NR 
+ 
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Appendix II 


DATA—INSTITUTIONS NOT HAVING PROFESSORIAL 


RANKS 
as Reported by AAUP Chapters 


* Number of individuals reported as teaching full time and included 
in the computation of average salaries. 

** Average of full-time faculty salaries (all ranks combined), fringe 
benefits included. 

N New AAUP Chapter established subsequent to beginning of 
inquiry. 

NR_ No report made by AAUP Chapter. 


Faculty 
Name of Institution Members* 


Arizona 


Phoenix College 


California 
Bakersfield College 
City College of San Francisco 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Valley Junior College 
Modesto Junior College 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Sacramento Junior College 
San Bernardino Valley College 
San Diego Junior College 
Santa Monica City College 
Shasta College 


Colorado 

Fort Lewis Agric. and Mech. Coll. 
Florida 

Pensacola Junior College 


Idaho 
North Idaho Junior College 


Illinois 
Chicago City Junior College: 
Woodrow Wilson Branch 
Chicago City Junior College: 
Wright Branch 
Monticello College 
Morton Junior College 


Average 
Salary*® 


| 
| 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
108 7,511 
NR-N 
NR 
NR 
NR an 
NR 
2s 5,185 
NR-N 
18 5,444 
NR 
NR 
| NR.N 
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Name of Institution 


Maryland 

Montgomery Junior College 

State Teachers College, Towson 
Michigan 

Flint Junior College 

Henry Ford Community College 

Highland Park Junior College 
New York 

Sarah Lawrence College 


Texas 
Navarro Junior College 


Virginia 


Univ. of Virginia: Clinch Valley College 


Washington 
Clark College 
Yakima Valley Junior College 


| 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 
NR 


Faculty 
Members 


44 


Average 
Salary** 


| 
= 
83 $6, 520 
129 6,721 
90 7,113 
NR 
= 7,557 
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Faculty Salaries, Class Size, and 
Sound Education 


By BRUCE R. MORRIS 


University of Massachusetts 


Widespread recognition exists of the need to raise faculty salaries 
in order to attract qualified people to the profession and particularly to 
specific institutions. Every state and private institution seems to be 
finding this a problem. It is not simply a question of justice but one of 
plain economics. Legislatures and trustees can be expected to be in- 
fluenced by economic necessity even if, in this day of strained budgets, 
they are not moved by pleas of justice. A major question is whether 
they will pay attention to the quality of education or ignore it in the desire 
to attract teachers of ability and reputation, and especially reputation. 

In the past, quality education has been associated with small classes. 
If the size of classes is to remain small and salaries are to rise to a com- 
petitive level, burgeoning enrollments will cause the faculty salary ex- 
penditure to skyrocket. In our own university, with attendance rising 
about one-third in the next two years, if salaries were to increase the 
minimal one-third to be competitive, the salary budget would have to 
rise by 77 per cent, to say nothing of the cost of added administrative, 
clerical, and maintenance personnel, plus capital outlays, et cetera. This 
is a big mouthful for a state legislature to swallow, especially when it is 
desperate for funds in other areas. It is understandable that alternatives 
will be eagerly sought, especially since enrollment is expected to more 
than double in the next five years. Even with no further increase in 
salaries beyond the one-third figure, this would mean a tripling of faculty 
salary expenditure within six years. If recent estimates that, nationally, 
over-all faculty salaries must double within the next five years are 
accurate, total faculty salaries would have to increase over five times the 
present level. Other state universities no doubt are in the same situation. 

It will be noted that the chief cause of rising budgets is increased 
enrollment. Private institutions which limit enrollments will not see 
such large total increases in their expenditures, although the per capita 
increase would be the same under the same conditions. Unfortunately, 
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state legislatures can be expected to look at total appropriations and not 
at per student appropriations. 


Il 


If present class standards plus a competitive wage are not to be 
maintained what are the alternatives and what are the results of each? 

One alternative is to put the above into effect and secure the extra 
funds necessary by charging the student. Let us assume, as some have 
suggested, that the student pays the cost of instruction with the state 
meeting the remainder of the costs. If we assume $9000 as an average 
salary,’ and a 10-1 student-teacher ratio—which is an excellent ratio but 
higher than that of many of our best liberal arts colleges—average tuition 
would be $900. With board and room costs of $800—$900, other expenses 
of $400, plus two round-trip fares—the standard allowed by the scholar- 
ship service used by most colleges—the total cost per student would be 
$2200 to $2500 a year. This, in the absence of student aid, would make 
education available only to those who could afford to pay and thus would 
destroy the equality of opportunity of which we seem to be so proud. 

It is possible to pass the teaching cost, or more of it, on to the stu- 
dent, if liberal loan provisions are available. Various proposals have been 
made with this in mind. One is that the federal government or state make 
available loans to students at no, or at minimal, interest for the duration 
of the student’s stay in college. Upon graduation, the student would 
begin to pay a higher but still relatively low rate of interest and would 
be required to pay off his loan at a given percentage of his income, let 
us say 5 per cent. The amount of the government subsidy would be the 
loss of interest and bad debts plus administrative cost. It can be pre- 
sumed that the student’s earning capacity is enhanced by 5 per cent. 
Temporarily, the state might have to raise more money than it now does, 
but ultimately, the burden would be less. It is generally conceded that 
the state gains by an educated citizenry and can be expected to subsidize 
education to some extent. Likewise, the educated student gains and can 
be expected to undergo some financial sacrifices. Just what the relative 
shares of each should be is a matter of opinion which cannot be deter- 
mined here. If the full instructional cost is placed upon the student, 
without loan funds available on easy terms, the demand for college edu- 
cation would be reduced, which is unthinkable in an era when brains are 
essential to economic progress and military security. At a 13-1 student- 


*This provides an average of $6000, $8000, $10,000, and $12,000 in the four 
ranks, equally weighted, and is a standard below our best colleges and roughly 
equivalent to the second best schedule in a rating scale proposed by a subcommittee 
of the Association’s Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession in the 
Spring, 1958 issue of the AAUP Bulletin, p. 217. 
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teacher ratio, the level at our university, tuition would be $693, and at 
20-1, which is usually considered too high for good quality teaching, 
tuition would be $500. This solution does not seem a good one because 
it fails to meet our educational objective of a high standard of education 
for the large number of qualified students. 

A second alternative is to do as some are apparently doing—increase 
the size of classes, thus permitting higher salaries with relatively small 
total salary expenditures. This is apparently based on the proposition 
that other incomes have risen because productivities have risen. There- 
fore, if faculty salaries are to rise, productivity must be increased. To 
those who hold this view, productivity means the number of heads gradu- 
ated, without regard to their quality. This alternative is advanced by 
those who assert that one can teach 150 in a class as easily as 25, and 
who apparently believe. that education consists of a teacher pouring 
knowledge into a student. Some of this can be done effectively by 
lecture either in a classroom or on TV, but as a sole technique of educa- 
tion, it is likely to prove disappointing. 

How does instruction change as class sizes rise? At first, instruc- 
tors try to carry on in the same old way, assigning term papers, giving 
essay examinations, meeting students in individual conferences. Hours 
of work increase, research declines, and the teacher spends more hours 
at his desk in the evening and less with his family, reminiscent of the 
skilled laborer who tried to compete with the machine. Eventually he 
gives up the pretense and adopts the new techniques, asserting overly 
loud, to be convincing, that he is doing as good a job as ever—or even 
better. First, he gives up the term paper, a big consumer of faculty 
time, perhaps going through a transitional stage where a subject is 
assigned and the student is turned loose to do a sloppy job of copying 
secondary sources, which is then perfunctorily graded and forgotten. 
But term papers serve a valuable purpose in training the student for 
eventual original research, the basis of our past and future progress. To 
be sure, the first papers consist almost entirely of reviewing the litera- 
ture on the subject, but even an Einstein does this when considering a 
new problem. In succeeding papers, slightly more creativity is demanded. 
For a student to do a term paper correctly, much faculty time is required. 
Possible subjects must be discussed with each student and methods of 
procedure talked over, especially if the student is going to interview out- 
siders. Progress must be checked and problems discussed. Finally, the 
paper is carefully read, followed by a conference with the student con- 
cerning the results. All this takes time—a minimum of four or five 
hours per student per semester. Multiply this by 100 students, or rather 
by 400 as the ratio exists in some places, and it is obvious that the term 
paper must go. 
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Individual conferences are a second victim. Most people do not 
realize that often more education goes on in the faculty offices than in 
the classrooms. But one cannot spend much time with a student if he has 
several hundred others to see. So the professor, out of self defense, 
becomes an impersonal voice. Moreover, classroom discussion dis- 
appears. Time does not exist for discussions with large numbers of 
students expressing their views—the subject matter must be covered. 
Thus the individual student has no opportunity to try out his ideas, sub- 
ject to challenge by the instructor and fellow students. Nor does the 
instructor have an opportunity to probe the student’s mind by a series 
of questions in order to force him to think more deeply than is his custom. 
Moreover, the student loses his right to dissent or express disapproval 
of the teacher’s statements ; and teachers may not be always right or may 
have social objectives with which the student disagrees! The right of 
self-expression is the most vital part of a sound education and is lost in 
the large class. 

The outside reading must be abridged or eliminated, for the economy 
wave surely will not permit duplicate copies of books in the library. A 
textbook becomes standard and thus more uniformity is assured. Actu- 
ally, what happens is that the student is asked to find “something” to 
read on the subject, against the hope that not all of the books will be out 
of the library and that the student will be encouraged to find materials 
for himself. Rather, he reads what he is fortunate to find not already 
appropriated by another student. 

Of course, the essay examination also must go. As defective as 
such examinations are, they can be so constructed as to make the student 
carry through a long line of reasoning, to document his answers, and to 
express whatever dissenting views he may have. The last is particularly 
important in the social sciences, where policy recommendations depend 
not only on a correct knowledge of facts and principles, and on logical 
reasoning, but also on the social philosophy of the person making the 
recommendation. The objective examination, which is objective in 
arithmetic only, forces the student to adopt for purposes of the examina- 
tion the social values and answers of the instructor, for he has no way 
of documenting his disagreement. Unless he makes a mark in the space 
adjudged right by the professor and the machine, the answer is wrong. 
One wonders what the student will do when, for example, he finds he 
cannot supply the answer to a question of his employer by placing a mark 
before the most applicable of four or five supplied alternatives. One 
great value of the essay examination is that the student must supply the 
alternatives himself. 

Thus, productivity is increased in terms of more graduates. How- 
ever, productivity in terms of real knowledge may be declining. The 
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student does not object. For one thing, he is not really aware that he is 
being shortchanged. Moreover, such a system is easier for him; at 
least, most of the students the writer has met consider objective tests 
easier than essay tests and the procedures of large classes easier than 
those of small ones. Freedom from preparing lessons each day and 
freedom from the term paper are, to the student, real blessings. More- 
over, it is easier for the teacher to use objective examinations and to 
adopt the procedures of large classes, with no term paper. He lectures 
nine times a week, with relatively little that is new added to last year’s 
notes, and turns the grading over to the machine. He becomes more 
productive himself; t.e., he has more time for research and for writing. 
He adds to his reputation and is regarded as an outstanding teacher 
because he publishes more. 

A third alternative is to keep class size down and salaries also. A 
college which does this retains the mediocre, those too old, or devoted, 
or with too large an accumulated pension right. More important, it 
attracts only the mediocre young recruit. A college can operate a 
surprisingly long time on its own momentum, but in time the quality of 
teaching suffers ; the faster the rise in enrollments, the sooner this becomes 
apparent. Thus, again we end up with inferior education. Whether 
this alternative is worse than too large classes is debatable. The writer 
believes that it is. 

Fourth, we might restrict college entrance to those most highly quali- 
fied, thus permitting this select group to have the advantages of an ex- 
cellent education while the remainder are put to work at whatever tasks 
their abilities warrant. This would deny the belief long held in this 
country that colleges are able to benefit minds below the select few. 
No one would deny that many who come to college should never 
have come, but to limit enrollments substantially would reduce the gen- 
eral level of competence and would not be tolerated long in any case. A 
well-trained second team is necessary to increase the effectiveness of 
the first team. 

Fifth, a state might supply two classes of colleges, one with small 
classes with highly selected students, and one with large sections for 
the many. To some extent, the wealthier private colleges offer the first 
alternative but at a high cost to the student. Will the state university 
offer the second alternative and thus set up a distinction in training be- 
tween those who can afford the higher tuition (or obtain scholarships ) 
and those who cannot? Scholarships are not plentiful enough to provide 
the equality of opportunity which is basic to American social philosophy. 
The state could provide the two types at the same cost, but the difference 
in reputation of the education received would be so apparent as to label 
one of them second class. One has only to ask students their opinion 
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of the two types to be convinced of this. Moreover, legislatures would 
soon be comparing unit costs of operation. Suppose the student could 
borrow all of his college expenses at a low rate of interest and was 
charged tuition equal to instructional cost. He is given the choice of 
going to a college with a 10-1 student-teacher ratio and borrowing 
$2400 a year or $9600 for his education, one with a 20-1 costing $1900 a 
year or $7600, or one with 50-1 costing $1600 or $6400. Which one 
would he choose? When a number of students were confronted with 
this choice, they chose the 10-1 by an overwhelming margin—in this 
view wisely, for such a choice would probably be to their advantage in 
the long run. 

A sixth alternative seems to be developing—that of small classes in 
some subject matters and large classes in others. The social sciences, 
history, English literature, and philosophy are the usual candidates for 
the large classes. Here, one can “handle” more students by supplying 
additional chairs. In the sciences one must supply costly equipment, and 
classes are limited by the supply of benches and instruments. This leads 
the overcrowded subjects to be considered second class and, as likely as 
not, the easy courses! This system is unfair to the instructors in these 
subjects, unfair to the students who take them, and is to be tolerated only 
if one assumes that such subjects are somehow inferior to the sciences 
and not worth concentrated effort. At least no economist admits this, 
and it is easy to obtain the testimony of our leading government officials, 
for example, that foreign economic relations are more important for our 
defense than is the hydrogen bomb—or whatever may have superseded it 
by this time. 

A seventh alternative is to increase the size of the regular classes 
but to provide an honors program for the better students, thus giving all 
students a basic training and giving the better student all the advantages 
which come from small classes and intimate contacts. This is a fairly 
satisfactory compromise and is more economical than having all small 
courses. Unfortunately, too often the professor is asked to supervise 
the honor student over and above his normal teaching load. This re- 
duces the value of the program and lessens the professor’s ability to con- 
tribute to effective teaching and research. Often, where the system is 
used, honor students are parcelled among the faculty so as to distribute 
the load. If the system is to work at all, a decision must be made as to 
which faculty members can do this work effectively, and this must be 
considered in their teaching load. If this is done, the economies may 
not be so great as is supposed. Moreover, even the mediocre student 
can benefit from individual attention. 
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III 


Thus, no alternative to small classes and adequate salaries looks 
attractive, although the last one mentioned has possibilities. This is 
not to say that improvements cannot be made. A judicious mixture of 
large lecture and TV instruction sections and small classes in each 
subject might well be encouraged. More clerical assistance for the 
instructor could free him to handle more students. The use of the rela- 
tively higher paid faculty members for clerical jobs is so palpably un- 
economical that it would not be tolerated by any moderately well-run 
business firm. Mostly, we need to coordinate the instruction in every 
department. Today, we compartmentalize knowledge into courses, with 
some students taking one course and others another. The chances of 
adopting devices to increase productivity within any one course and 
keeping instruction on a high level are relatively slight. Much of the 
material in any department can be given in a lecture, but in some courses 
discussions will be absolutely necessary if the courses are to be effective. 
Moreover, planned progress in research is impossible. And each course 
must be complete, for some take only that one course. The answers are 
not apparent but it would seem that the best chance of economy would 
be in planning the program of a department as a whole.? The sequence 
of lectures, discussions, outside readings, and written papers would be 
planned for the entire program, with the different faculty members par- 
ticipating as their specialties and talents indicated. Actually, the largest 
saving involved in such a plan comes from a considerable substitution of 
the library for the lecture. Considerable time would be needed to develop 
the economics of this proposal, but I suspect that, at some point in the 
enrollment, considerable economies would develop. At least, extremely 
small classes would disappear. Special student interests could be de- 
veloped in their special projects. Faculty insistence on carefully roped 
off realms would have to disappear. I suspect also that instruction 
would be improved, and would be more carefully directed toward in 
creasing the capability of the student. 

It is possible to conceive of specialization of colleges as a further 
step in economy. Today, we have dozens of different majors; a quick 
count at our university indicates 58, with subdivisions under them. Some 
are small and some large. It must be that some are too small to be 
efficient. If the work in such fields, where outside electives seem to be 
nonexistent, were concentrated in one college in an area, the cost would 
be reduced. Moreover, with so many different majors, it is no wonder 

* Because nonmajors do elect some of each subject, a program for “minors” and 


for those who take only one or two courses would likewise have to be planned 


Whether this would destroy any possible efficiency of a unified program must be 
considered. 
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that students are not able to get together at night to discuss matters of 
education. The more diverse the program, the more and more certain 
it will become that the only subject that they have in common is sex. In 
addition, classes in which some students are majors and others are taking 
a “required” course, or where every class from freshman to senior is 
represented, can present problems. A group of small liberal arts colleges 
might find it quite economical and educationally beneficial to specialize. 
Why not a college for social science majors alone, and another for science, 
and one for humanities? This does not imply that a student who majors 
in a social science would not take science and humanities, but these 
courses would be taught solely to meet the needs of social science 
students.* One suspects that such a program would be economical and 
might be the solution to the financial difficulties of a number of our small 
liberal arts colleges. The college which specialized in science, however, 
would soon discover how much more costly such instruction is. The 
big university or college, of course, could continue to offer majors in 
a variety of fields, as could any school which could stand the high 
cost of small classes. 

Thus, the alternatives before us are these: greatly increased state 
payment for faculty salaries ; a low-paid, mediocre faculty ; large classes ; 
increased student charges; more selective registrations. If the state 
cannot or will not provide the necessary increased funds to attract ca- 
pable people under the current methods of instruction—and this is 
unlikely—the only really feasible alternative is an increased student- 
teacher ratio, for political pressure will make it unlikely that the increased 
salary cost can be transferred to students, even if large loan funds are 
available, or that enrollments will be limited. Yet, this approach is not 
tolerable unless provision is made for a considerable degree of individual 
attention for all students. Each student must be afforded an opportunity 
to write extensively and to have his writing carefully reviewed, to pre- 
sent his views and to have them challenged, to dissent from the profes- 
sor’s views, to talk individually with the instructors. Without this, he 
will have learned facts and views but will not, himself, be able to carry 
on inquiries of his own and contribute new facts and views. The solution 
of the dilemma lies in research into how to continue the old and new 
techniques of education, which must be done on an over-all departmental 
or entire institutional level, rather than at the course level. 


*To be sure, one would not expect anyone to be interested in a lifetime job 
as a sole teacher of his subject, but rotating lectureships within the group of colleges 
could be provided, and would ensure against pressure to provide a major. 
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Faculty Retirement and Insurance 
Programs in Midwestern 
Universities’ 


By HAROLD C. KROUGH 


University of Kansas 


In recent years colleges and universities have engaged rather ex- 
tensively in the interchange of information relating to salary levels for 
staff and faculty members. These surveys have been used to point out to 
those concerned the relative economic benefits secured by those who 
teach in institutions of higher education. It is evident that university or 
college administrators must be increasingly aware of the growing de- 
mand for teachers and of the special problems deriving from a full em- 
ployment economy. These surveys have invariably shown boards of 
regents and college administrative heads the need for an awareness of 
the extent to which salaries are instrumental in not only maintaining com- 
petent staff but in sustaining a desirable ratio of student to faculty by 
encouraging prospective instructors to affiliate with institutions of higher 
learning. The conclusions of these surveys generally reflect the tre- 
mendous “pull” by other universities and by industries in seeking to en- 
gage the services of outstanding professors and college administrators. 


Il 


In more recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the 
significance of financial incentives other than salary in supplying eco- 
nomic strength to further the economic well-being, dignity, and indi- 
vidualism of faculty members. Moreover, these considerations extend 


to dependents for whom the faculty member accepts financial responsi- 
bility.” 


*From The Journal of Insurance, February, 1959. 
the author and the Editor of The Journal of Insurance. 

* John Stuart Mill stated in Principles of Political Economy that security is a 
condition of effort. Without freedom from anxiety for one’s savings, people would 
be neither industrious nor thrifty. But with security “one of the most unfailing 
effects is a great increase both of production and of accumulation.” Book II, Ch. 
vii, sec. 3. Private ownership guarantees this certainty that stimulates effort. Book 


IV, ch. i, sec. 2. 
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This awareness has been sharpened by developments in modern in- 
dustry and, possibly, with respect to pension retirement plans and in- 
surance coverages for educational staff members, through the growing 
influence of college insurance instructors as they develop their work in 
their various institutions. Insurance teachers in colleges and universi- 
ties are increasingly utilized to furnish their faculty colleagues with in- 
formation which is vital in establishing effective administrative methods 
for integrated retirement pension plans and personal insurance programs 
as financial programs which are complementary to salary incentives. In 
this role the insurance instructor may often increase his knowledge of 
insurance theory and practice as he participates in the planning, estab- 
lishment, and evaluation of complex insurance and financial programs. 
This participation may give him material for case studies to be used in 
the classroom.* 

Faculty members at the University of Kansas have obtained the 
cooperation of Big 10 and Big 8 University presidents and their execu- 
tive staff members in an annual interchange of salary information for their 
respective staffs. Customarily this information is coded and tabulated 
with the objective of ascertaining current salary trends at these institu- 
tions.* The 1957 study of comparable salary levels undertaken by the 
Economic Status Committee, University of Kansas Chapter, American 
Association of University Professors, included for the first time a re- 
lated study of insurance and retirement programs at the eighteen schools. 
A special section of the salary questionnaire was prepared to provide a 
basis for comparing insurance programs in effect at these universities. 
As has been customary for the salary comparisons, the information on 
insurance and retirement programs was distributed to interested uni- 
versity executives at the respective schools. 


III 


The information secured through the 1957 study was utilized as a 


* The significance of the contributions by insurance teachers in this respect is 
related in discussion papers by Dr. C. Arthur Williams, Jr., and Dr. J. Edward 
Hedges, Journal of the American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, 
Vol. xxiii, No. 1 (March, 1956). These discussion papers were presented in con- 
junction with the papers given by Dr. Irving Pfeffer, “A Survey of Current Faculty 
Retirement Programs in American Universities and Colleges,” and by Mr. William 
C. Greenough, “College Retirement Systems: Social Security, and Variable An- 
nuities,” as published in the Journal. 

*The Big 8 schools are: University of Kansas, Kansas State College, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, University of Nebraska, University of Colorado, lowa State 
College, University of Oklahoma, and Oklahoma State University. The latter be- 
came a member of the conference late in the year 1957 and questionnaire data for 
the study were secured from this school at that time. Members of the Big 10 are: 
State University of Iowa, University of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, North- 
western University, University of Illinois, University of Indiana, Purdue University, 
Michigan State University, University of Michigan, and The Ohio State University. 
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basis for encouraging the development of improved faculty retirement 
and insurance programs at the University of Kansas and at several other 
Midwestern universities. With certain supplemental findings and addi- 
tions to programs up to September 1, 1958, the survey may be reported 
substantially as it was prepared soon after return of the questionnaires 
and tabulation of data. It should be noted that the dynamic quality of the 
programs helped promote improvements at these schools. This gives 
promise of additional periodic developments. 

The section of the questionnaire devoted to retirement benefits is 
summarized in Table 1.° Information reported in this table is coded 
so that individual schools are not identified by name. This was done to 
respect the wishes of many university officials that salary information in 
the related survey would not divulge the name of the respondent school. 
Tables for this study have been organized to assemble data essentially in 
the sequence of items on the questionnaires. In several instances valuable 
additional information was obtained where respondent schools included 
copies of publications prepared for their staffs with the replies to the 
questionnaires. In a few instances exchanges of letters accomplished 
clarification of ideas with respect to current developments in pension and 
insurance plans for faculty groups. 

It may be observed that the contributory retirement programs ranged 
from four to ten per cent, based on annual salary, contributed by the 
school and from 23/4 to 71/2 per cent contributed by the faculty member. 
The study pointed to the particular flexibility extended to faculty mem- 
bers at the eight schools identified with the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association program. All eight plans were fully funded, pro- 
vided full vesting of accumulations, and extended options to elect a 
variable annuity.® All but two of the eighteen schools had arranged for 
their faculty and staff members to be included in the Federal social 
security program. 

Fifteen institutions reported group life insurance plans for faculty 

*Two schools did not have information available at the time of the original 
tabulation of findings. Furthermore, Oklahoma State University affiliated with the 
Big 8 Conference later in the year 1957 and questionnaire information then became 
available for inclusion in the current Table 1. Michigan State University adopted 
a Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association Retirement Program August 1, 1958. 
The Ohio State University and th University of Wisconsin made several important 


revisions in late 1957 of insurarce and retirement pension programs for their 
respective faculties and staffs. 

* The Federal Welfare and Pensions Plans Disclosure Act, P.L. 85-836, effective 
January 1, 1959, applicable to all types of private employee welfare and pension 
plans covering more than twenty-five employees, requires making available to par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries and filing with the Department of Labor description of 
plans, by March 31, 1959 or ninety days after the establishment of the plan. Annual 
reports of financial operations will be filed thereafter. It now seems likely that 
a number of Big 10 and Big 8 schools will be subject to the new Federal legislation 
in instances where the plans may be interpreted to be “private” rather than “public” 
or state sponsored. 
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personnel. Table 2 indicates that the portion of the premium paid by 
schools maintaining contributory plans range from 20 per cent of the 
premium to 667/, per cent, although two of the eight schools having 
the contributory feature did not report on the percentage contribution 
paid by the school. The maximum amount of life insurance policy limits 
available to an individual was more fully revealed in the materials ob- 
tained as supplements to the questionnaire responses. The supplements 
gave indication of the considerable variance in the features of the fifteen 
plans. The maximum amount of coverage available to an individual 
showed a range from $1000 to $40,000; and, in a few instances, the 
amounts of coverage were variable with professional and academic rank. 
The various plans tended to employ features of decreasing term insur- 
ance by age, and all of the plans were underwritten by life insurance 
companies. 

As might be expected, there were a considerable number of unique 
features in the hospital and surgical plans established at sixteen of the 
institutions, and the features of these plans were sufficiently disparate to 
make close comparison and evaluation of the merits of the respective plans 
quite difficult. Twelve schools had Blue Cross-Blue Shield programs, 
and nine schools reported contributory premium payment arrangements. 
At the time the study was initiated, only one university incorporated 
major medical features in a hospital and surgical plan. Increasing in- 
terest in adding blanket or major medical features was quite evident 
from the recent adoption of major medical plans by four additional uni- 
versities in the two conferences. This interest was further apparent from 
additional information pertaining to student hospitalization and surgical 
plans, with integrated major medical coverages, secured from surveys 
currently being accomplished. 

In Table 3 four schools are reported as not contemplating the develop- 
ment of a major medical plan in the near future. This information 
stemmed from the nature of the official replies by respondents to the 
questionnaire. It is quite possible that interested faculty groups at all of 
the schools are currently engaged in studying proposals for either initiat- 
ing broadened coverages or expanding coverages to include comprehen- 
sive, major medical, or even salary continuation plans for instances of 
total and permanent disability. 

The considerable interest in long-range insurance and financial pro- 
gramming directed toward maintaining the financial stability and in- 
dependence of faculty and staff members was much in evidence from the 
material on pension and insurance plans gathered through this‘survey. 
The professor of insurance may contribute significantly to the further de- 
velopment of sound insurance programs through active participation as 
an advisor and consultant. 
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Educational Television: 
A Faculty Point of View 


By WILLIAM P. FIDLER 


Educational television for college teaching, though still in an exper- 
imental stage, has acquired zealous advocates and considerable financial 
support. The new medium of communication has appealed particularly 
to college and university administrators, wealthy foundations, and some 
segments of the commercial television industry. If ETV has sound 
potentialities for effective teaching and learning in higher education, its 
values are being given ample opportunity to emerge. 

Among the college professors, who will supply most of the “talent” 
for ETV courses and programs, there are supporters and skeptics, but the 
majority are noncommittal, preferring to await the profession’s evalua- 
tion of ETV on the merits of performance and student progress. In 
experiments of this kind, the academic community normally suspends 
judgment until the facts are available for analysis, but in this instance a 
special kind of caution is apparent. The professors are in a position 
to know, more intimately than any other group, the nature of the risks 
involved and the complexity of the problems posed by institutional pro- 
motion of telecourses. 

Will ETV advance or retard educational standards? Are all aca- 
demic subjects suitable for television instruction? (Can the image of a 
good teacher perform more or less effectively than the teacher himself? 
What happens to academic freedom when provocative instruction reaches 
beyond the limits of a small group that is accustomed to the give-and-take 
of traditional college teaching methods? If higher learning is dependent 
upon pursuing truth with fearless dedication to principle and fact, can 
truth be sought with the same independence and selfless devotion through 
a mechanical device which the general public has come to accept as an 
enjoyable bonus to commercial advertising ? 

These are questions to which answers are not readily available, and 
for which time and thoughtful appraisal are needed. But they do suggest 


*From The Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1959. Reprinted by permission 
af the Editor of The Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
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that enthusiastic supporters of ETV would be well advised, during the 
pioneering stage of its development in higher education, to heed the 
doubts of their cautious colleagues. 

There are other problems, immediate and practical, to be solved at 
all institutions which have inaugurated ETV instruction or plan to do 
so. The rights and concern of all groups—students, faculty members, 
administrative officers, and the general public—are inherent in these 
problems and must be considered. For the purposes of this discussion, 
the concern of faculty members in ETV will be examined in the light of 
reports which have reached the author from many campuses—reports 
by supporters as well as skeptics. 


II 


Faculty resistance in some quarters has discouraged ETV planners 
and prompted them to ask: Will faculty members cooperate sufficiently 
to give television a chance to prove itself? The academic profession will 
continue to be interested in all mechanical devices and new media of 
communication as these developments give promise of contributing to 
the effectiveness of teaching or to the attraction of programs of general 
cultural enrichment. Faculty opposition to ETV which is not grounded 
upon facts and reasoned conclusions, but rather upon vested interests or 
irrational prejudices, will wither away if ETV can demonstrate clearly 
that the new medium, at its best, is no less effective and often more 
effective than good conventional classroom instruction. 

Faculty members’ acceptance of and participation in telecourses 
and other programs of cultural content will relate primarily to maintain- 
ing and improving teaching and learning standards. However, if evalua- 
tion of television instruction is to be secondary, in the promotion of ETV, 
to its utility in reaching a greater number of students per instructor, 
the teaching faculties will undoubtedly resist the expansion of television 
in higher education. It may be premature to suggest such a possibility, 
at this pioneer stage, but many thoughtful faculty members are worried 
about the possibility of lowered standards in telecourses. In particular, 
they are dubious of the emphasis currently being placed on the capacity 
of ETV to reach a greater number of students, and if this emphasis is 
set forth as the major gain of ETV over conventional classroom teaching, 
the ETV planners will have difficulty in convincing professors that tele- 
vision is a more effective device than loud-speakers in an auditorium. 

Early in the present century, another experiment in the extension 
of college instruction to great numbers of students was broadly estab- 
lished: the program of correspondence study courses for college credit. 
A half century later, professors and administrators are still seeking 
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means of maintaining standards as uniformly in home-study courses 
as in campus courses ; many scholars are convinced that the two methods 
of instruction cannot be equated successfully, in relation to standards or 
to college credit. It is true that thousands of persons can complete 
correspondence courses at home, and that these courses undoubtedly have 
special merits of their own, but the advantages are different from those 
which are associated with on-campus courses. 

Planners of ETV courses who are thinking primarily of reaching 
thousands of students would do well to examine the record of the earlier 
experiment. They should probe into the following conclusion of an 
experienced professor: correspondence work is so easily administered 
and “taught,” so lucrative for the grader and the institution, and meets 
the special needs of grade-school teachers so readily (in supplying 
“credit” necessary for renewal or up-grading of teaching certificates ) 
that the experiment became a fixture, in spite of a general belief in the 
academic community that most homestudy courses do not meet the 
standards of traditional campus courses in the same subjects. 

A report has reached the author from another skeptical professor, 
having three years of experience in ETV and twenty-eight years in 
conventional teaching, that ETV planners are making a grave mistake 
in concentrating upon telecourses for college credit. He admits that 
telecourses in certain subjects have advantages and special attractions 
of their own, but he argues, as did the teacher cited above, that they are 
different courses from those taught in the same subjects by conventional 
means. He might have added that no testing methods yet devised can 
fully evaluate some of the losses sustained or certain gains accomplished 
by adoption of the new medium. Thus, a dramatic example of automation 
in higher education is being given its chance, even though skeptics under- 
stand the difficulty of demonstrating what is lost or gained in the process. 
The lack of objective proof, however, is not likely to silence the skeptics. 

A very interesting prophecy has reached the author’s desk: ETV 
planners will eventually discover a richer mine of service through pro- 
grams devoted to general cultural enrichment than is now available 
through widespread use of television in courses for college credit. This 
academic prophet cites the important contributions of the lyceum concept 
to American cultural history as an example of the kind of goal which 
ETV planners should keep in mind. In view of the publicity recently 
given to budgetary savings made possible by telecourses, the prophecy’s 
fulfillment may be late in arriving upon the academic scene. 

All viewers of ETV, including the skeptics mentioned above, will 
undoubtedly admit that general cultural enrichment, through programs 
not a part of college courses, has been offered from time to time by the 
ETV stations. However, a broad goal of cultural enrichment is not the 
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primary purpose of many specialized college courses which are receiv- 
ing the major attention of ETV producers at the present time. One rea- 
son for the concentration upon telecourses for college credit, particularly 
at institutions which are not adjacent to large metropolitan populations, 
is that ET V needs the kind of financial base which is supplied by fees paid 
for telecourses that have the same status as conventional campus courses. 
There are other and certainly more professional reasons for offering 
telecourses for credit, but the budgetary factor needs careful examina- 
tion if the academic community is to maintain perspective in considering 
the aims and purposes of ETV. In the halls of ivy, as elsewhere, the 
awkward posture of the money giant often appears where one would 
rather not meet him. 

Fortunately, there appears to be no lack of frankness and aggressive- 
ness in meeting criticism of ETV and the problems which plague it at 
this pioneer stage, if the published studies in the field are representative 
of the attitudes of ETV planners. For instance, thorough evaluation 
of telecourses is being urged as essential to the future academic health 
of ETV;; in fact, the zeal with which this idea is being advanced is par- 
tially responsible for the insistence that telecourses should be equated 
exactly with their counterparts in the regular academic program. It is to 
be hoped, however, that ETV evaluators will not place complete re- 
liance upon objective tests, efficient as they may be in certain areas of 
testing. There are certain factors in the educative process which are 
difficult or impossible to reduce to the simplicities of objective testing : 
namely, improved ability to reason in a given subject, precision and grace 
of expression in handling advanced problems in a field of knowledge, 
initiative in supplementing the textbook, and perhaps that most civilized 
of all educational experiences: the wisdom to recognize the things one 
does not know and the grace to admit one’s ignorance modestly. Testing 
procedures for these and similar factors in educational growth depend 
largely upon subjective evaluations, but anyone who wishes to deter- 
mine what college instruction, through ETV or other means, has done to 
student minds must deal with them. Much is yet to be learned about 
testing, and possibly the ETV promoters and teachers can bring fresh 
approaches to this ancient problem. 


Ill 


Wherever ETV is in use or under consideration, much thought is 
being given to the rights of the “talent” which plays the major role in 
the productions. From the point of view of the teacher and the producer. 
the amount of “released time” for the instructor is crucial, since prep- 
arations for effective television instruction are exacting, particularly 
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during the first three or four presentations of a telecourse. While ex- 
perience is being gained at the present experimental stage, most faculty 
members appear willing to enter into temporary arrangements, fre- 
quently at the sacrifice of other academic interests. Administrators 
must begin to condition their budgetary thinking toward the liberal side, 
if they want to give ETV a reasonable chance of success, without per- 
mitting it to interfere with other professional concerns of the institution. 

The faculty at one large university accepted the following arrange- 
ment for “released time” during each semester of the academic year 
1958-1959: the television teacher’s full teaching load to be one tele- 
course, having three thirty-minute broadcasts per week for sixteen 
weeks, the course giving three semester hours of credit; while offering 
the telecourse, the teacher is to have no other teaching assignment, but he 
will be available at scheduled times for telephone consultation and for 
office conferences with his television students; also, he is to prepare 
the examinations and supervise the grading of them. The teacher is 
expected to devote many hours to preparations, rehearsals, and con- 
sultation with technicians as the telecourse proceeds. For the semester’s 
teaching program devoted exclusively to ETV, the teacher receives his 
regular instructional salary, plus $500 additional pay in consideration of 
the unusual amount of time and effort necessary before the telecourse be- 
gins. Such an arrangement has the virtue of treating instruction by 
ETV, even at this pioneer stage, as a professional undertaking. The 
ETV teaching staff and the administration at this institution will recon- 
sider the agreement periodically, in the light of accumulated experience. 

At the opposite pole is the following agreement on “released time,” 
which leaves much to be desired: an instructor who. normally has a 
classroom teaching load of twelve clock hours, is to offer a telecourse sim- 
ilar to the one mentioned above, and in addition he is to have a campus 
teaching load of six hours per week (two courses) ; he is expected to de- 
vote the same amount of time and effort to nonbroadcasting chores as we 
described above; he receives his regular salary, with no honorarium for 
necessary work before the telecourse begins. This arrangement concedes 
only one point: that a telecourse requires about twice as much of the 
teacher’s time and effort as a conventional classroom course. It is doubt- 
ful that the ETV job can be done professionally, from a technical as well 
as an academic point of view, with so little “released time” of the instruc- 
tor. 

Budgetary problems necessarily enter into the picture, and the 
teacher and college administrator must decide whether the sacrifice is to 
be the teacher’s or the budget’s. In recent years, grants from foundations 
have been available to subsidize reasonable arrangements for “released 
time,” but thought must now be given to institutional financing of ETV. 
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Administrators and teaching faculties would be well advised to plan mod- 
est ETV programs which are adequately supported by modest budgets. 
It would be unfortunate if only the well-endowed institutions played im- 
portant roles in the development of ET V ; on the other hand, ETV might 
suffer to a greater extent, in the long run, if numerous institutions at- 
tempt to promote instruction through this medium with inadequate financ- 
ing. Certainly, the college professors of this land are presently making 
enough economic and personal sacrifices without saddling them with 
additional ones. 

The residual rights of a faculty member in kinescopic reproductions 
pose questions seldom encountered before in contractual relations be- 
tween a faculty member and his institution. It is not possible under pres- 
ent Federal laws to copyright kinescopes. By analogy with printed ma- 
terials, one would suppose that the “artist” chiefly responsible for a filmed 
teaching performance should have some kind of legal protection similar 
to copyright. Several experienced ETV teachers have expressed the 
view that a written contract with one’s institution is a satisfactory method 
of protecting the rights of faculty talent. 

One administrator recently informed the author that a teacher has no 
right to royalty claims incident to the making and use of kinescopes. He 
argued that an institution contracts for the teacher’s time on the basis of 
a yearly salary, and for this reason the institution should own all rights in 
kinescopic reproductions, just as it has title to all of the books in the col- 
lege library. The administrator was reminded that teachers have tradi- 
tionally written books and retained the royalties from them, and that the 
academic profession has assumed that this kind of creative activity is a 
part of a college teacher’s obligation to the advancement of knowledge in 
his field. The administrator insisted that the analogy is imperfect, since 
the teaching done before the television camera is a part of the professor’s 
teaching load, whereas books are written in spare hours. Besides, the 
administrator argued, television production is so costly that the institu- 
tion should be the sole beneficiary of all revenues. A rebuttal was pressed 
mildly, which mentioned the professor’s use of library books, equally ex- 
pensive in the aggregate, as he creates books which are owned by himself 
and his publisher, pointing out that in the case of ET V kinescopes the in- 
stitution’s role is almost identical with that of a publisher. 

The different points of view in the argument just cited go deeper 
than the views expressed on this occasion. If college teachers are truly 
members of a learned profession, they are not hired hands whose time is 
bought and whose creations should be vested in the corporation. Institu- 
tions of higher education may be incorporated for legal reasons, but they 
are different in fundamental ways from commercial corporations, and 
their faculties go about their professional obligations quite differently 
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from persons employed by industry and commerce. College professors 
who are treated as salaried employees will tend to become “company 
men,” with disastrous results to the free pursuit of truth which is the life- 
blood of American colleges and universities. The issue of residual rights 
in kinescopes and similar considerations are relatively minor problems in 
higher education, but the philosophy used in settling these problems is 
fundamental to the health of the academic profession. 

The following general principles to protect the rights of faculty tal- 
ent whose broadcasts are recorded on film or tape for future use over TV 
or radio have been suggested to the author by professors with experience 
in ETV. (a) Any repetition of a program should be approved in advance 
by the talent which created it. This is particularly important in subject 
matter which changes or develops continuously, and the scholar must be 
given the right of passing judgment on the accuracy and completeness of 
the recordings, since his reputation and that of his institution are at stake. 
(b) Remuneration for the various types and extents of repetition should 
be comparable to that for published books. If kinescopes or tapes are re- 
tained for future institutional use, for rental to other colleges or to com- 
mercial enterprises, or for outright sale of copies, the talent should re- 
ceive a percentage of the profit. This principle should apply to repetitions 
of the broadcasts within the institution which originated them if the audi- 
ence is composed of tuition-paying or fees-paying students. Repetitions 
which produce no profit whatever should be by arrangement with all in- 
terested parties, as is currently the case with permissions to reprint non- 
profit publications. 

Experience in reaching specific agreements on residual rights is 
limited, but three reports have reached the author. At one institution 
where kinescopes and tapes are to be rented or sold, the faculty talent will 
receive 50 per cent of the net receipts, “net” being defined as total receipts 
less direct costs to the institution in the making, selling, or renting of the 
copies, but not including general overhead. The faculty and administra- 
tion may have a problem in agreeing upon what is and is not “general 
overhead,” but since all agreements of this nature should be considered 
as exploratory and temporary, professional people should eventually 
arrive at satisfactory arrangements. 

At another institution a faculty committee, representing talent which 
will produce a series during the academic year 1959-1960, is consider- 
ing the proposal that the talent receive a flat and single fee of $5,000 for 
the right to rent or sell the recorded series to other institutions. Some 
book publishers enter into similar arrangements with authors. 

At a third institution the following proposal, relating to the original 
ETV production and to residual rights in kinescopes and tapes made at 
the time, is under consideration: the talent will receive a flat fee for the 
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series or course of study, the sum to be calculated in reference to hours 
devoted to the project, with due consideration for the “released time,” if 
any. The informant suggests that the first arrangement will be sheer 
conjecture, and that future agreements will be made in terms of experi- 
ence. As royalties for repetitions, a percentage of the original flat pay- 
ment will be agreed upon, perhaps 40 per cent for use by TV, and 30 
per cent for use by radio. 


IV 


Reports from campuses indicate that problems may arise concerning 
the choice of individuals who will do the television teaching. Journalis- 
tic criticism of ET V instruction mentions the “stars” who are performing 
in a truly dramatic manner, and references are made to the “master teach- 
ers” whose special endowments, we are told, should be more widely used. 
The assumption seems to be that these “superior” teachers will stimu- 
late greater student interest and motivation—a gain with which no one 
could quarrel, if ETV can bring about this result. Before accepting the 
assumption as a fact, the planners of ET V should think about the nature 
of student learning on the college level, and the contribution which the 
teacher makes to student progress. It is doubtful that “inspiration” or 
entertaining performances by the teacher contribute as much to student 
accomplishment as hard work by the student himself, and there are vari- 
ous ways of encouraging the student to work at peak capacity. No brief 
is offered for the dull teacher, but many a serious graduate of our colleges 
has paid warm tribute to prosaic and nondramatic teachers who still man- 
aged to guide their students toward a thorough grounding in the graces 
of living and thinking, and in certain problems related to earning a living. 
There may be “master teachers” on our campuses who can make fruitful 
uses of ETV, but we should take a hard look at what we are trying to do 
in ETV before we settle upon talent which is primarily clever, charming, 
or entertaining. 

Tt has been suggested that problems may arise with respect to pro- 
fessors who are urged by the administration to offer telecourses but are 
reluctant to do so. It may be necessary, under certain conditions, for 
faculties to take collective action to protect themselves against pressures 
to make television appearances when individual teachers indicate a re- 
luctance to use ETV facilities. Clear evidence of reprisals against these 
teachers—in the form of nonrenewal of term appointments, losses of pro- 
motions, or failure to receive salary increases—for their refusal to appear 
on television should be examined by appropriate committees of the faculty 
and administration in the light of principles generally accepted by the ac- 
ademic profession. 
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Problems may develop at the opposite extreme, in reference to the 
teacher whose eagerness to appear on television will prompt him to sacri- 
fice the normal interests which are traditionally associated with the aca- 
demic profession: reading and research in his special field, preparation 
of works for publication, activity on campus committees, attendance at 
scholarly meetings, and similar obligations to his discipline and institu- 
tion. There is the related problem concerning teachers whose talents—in 
music, art, and public speaking in particular—make them especially de- 
sirable for television programs. 


If it should appear that principles and philosophical observations 
have dominated this discussion, to the exclusion of many practical matters, 
the author is frankly not apologetic. In these hurried times, we are often 
prone to place efficiency and dispatch above deliberation in many of our 
transactions. Since higher education is devoted to services which are re- 
lated to pursuit of truth, we are well advised to be patient with the indi- 
vidual or organization which seeks to plot its course by principles. 
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Why Have ROTC on Campus? 


By ALLAN BRICK 


Dartmouth College! 


“The ROTC on Campus” by G. M. Lyons and J. W. Masland! is a 
precise account of how military training might be deeply lodged within 
American higher education. But the authors, themselves convinced that 
such a marriage is vital to the nation, omit the fundamental question : 
Can there be a legitimate connection between the military establishment 
and the free, inquiring mind? And what they see as “the refusal of civil- 
ian educators to wake up to the responsibilities involved in educating 
young men for service with the armed forces” might more accurately be 
called the natural reluctance of educators to become—any more than they 
are already—subservient to military objectives. 

The basic premise of Professors Lyons and Masland, though un- 
stated, is that free societies must survive. But they do not demonstrate 
the connections which for them exist between that need for survival and 
an undeviating reliance upon military power. Only by admitting such 
connections might one agree that the functions of the university must 
continue to be sacrificed to military training. 

The authors maintain an overriding principle, which might be stated 
as follows: It is a major function of the American system of higher edu- 
cation to provide a reserve cadre of military officers, who, “no less than 
the active forces, must be well trained and at a high level of readiness.” 
One might consider the validity of that principle. Despite the confident 
ring of ‘‘well trained” and “high level of readiness,” is it relevant to the 
modern war situation to be concerned with reserves who, in so far as they 
are reserves, will be anachronistically trained and relatively unready ? 
Would mobilization of such forces today be feasible in the event of a 
sudden war emergency ; could they be readied in the weeks, or days, or 
hours which would comprise the time-span of the next war? One might 
point out to those with vested interest in elaborate military training—.c., 
the military leaders themselves and those researchers whose work in some 
way depends upon the military establishment—that the Commander-in- 
Chief has recently said that Americans are in no position to speculate in 
terms of old-fashioned ground warfare but are instead forced to thinix in 


* Winter, 1958, AAUP Bulletin, pp. 720-27. 
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terms of immediate nuclear potential.*_ To admit having reached such a 
“point of no return” in military development is to admit the irrelevance 
of reserve forces, no matter how “ready” they might be. 


II 


The only realistic justification of a massive ROTC program is that 
it might serve not as a preparation of reserves but rather as a pool from 
which career officers will emerge. This, despite their initial emphasis 
upon “reserves,” does seem to be the basis for Professors Lyons’ and 
Masland’s position. They claim the college program is necessary because 
without it there would be a shortage of professional officers and because 
non-ROTC officers lack sufficient “range of technical skills”. and “breadth 
of intellectual wisdom.” Thus they assume that the colleges must train 
the nation’s officers because there is no other way. 

The most surprising thing about this buoyant assumption is that it 
ignores the considerable restrictions which ROTC enforces on liberal 
education. Having begun with the fact that two years of compulsory 
ROTC training is required on two-thirds of the over three hundred 
campuses which support the program, the authors never again mention 
the element of compulsion. They do not pose what for them should be a 


central question: How can an atmosphere conducive to “preprofessional 
motivation” and to “intellectual wisdom” exist where many of the stu- 


dents resent being in the compulsory and restrictive program? ROTC 
uses from one-fifth to one-fourth of a man’s curriculum in nonacademic 
courses and it often forces him into scientific and technological courses 
rather than courses in social science and the humanities. Such infringe- 
ment upon a man’s educational opportunities is being recognized: 
M.1.T., so long a strong-hold of compulsory ROTC, last year made its 
program voluntary ; and student movements are pressing such land-grant 
universities as Wisconsin and Ohio State to do the same. In October, 
1957, the Student Senate of the Wisconsin Student Association over- 
whelmingly passed a resolution disapproving of compulsory ROTC, and 
asserting : 


_ _ It is the opinion of Student Senate of the Wisconsin Student Asso- 
ciation that the peace time institution of a compulsory ROTC program is 
not only inconsistent with but contrary to the established principles of 
democratic education at the University of Wisconsin; a purpose of this 
institution being to promote independent thought and autonomous judg- 
ment in accord with democratic ideals of our country. 


* See Transcript of President Eisenhower's News Conference, New York Times, 
March 12, 1959, p. 12. 
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One suspects—and the authors’ neglect of the problem of compulsory 
ROTC adds to the suspicion—that the real reason for entrenching ROTC 
on the campus has to do with thought control. In the light of draft quotas 
which are declining even in the face of a crisis over Berlin, and in the light 
of President Eisenhower’s remarks about the fallen status of conventional 
forces, the claim that the military academies and voluntary recruiting 
procedures cannot supply enough officers seems unfounded. And why 
such voluntary procedures—especially when backed up by Selective 
Service—could not provide enough well-educated college men is a mys- 
tery. Nor is it clear why the “military science” courses and weekly drills 
are essential for “intellectual wisdom” ; indeed one might think the con- 
trary. Only this is clear: the theoreticians of the armed forces recognize 
the necessity of rigidifying a boy’s mind before he is able to think for 
himself. They recognize that, left alone, a young man might see for him- 
self whether or not connections exist between survival and reliance on 
military power, and that, left alone, he might come up with unorthodox 
answers. They fear the natural tendencies in young men toward that 
idealism which searches for creative—t.e., nonmilitary—solutions to inter- 
national problems. They fear the thinking of college graduates whose 
minds were not formed by military methods. Perhaps it is therefore 
necessary to have ROTC on the campus. But educators should under- 
stand that all the talk about “preprofessional motivation” and “selling” 
the “military career” adds up to no more than indoctrination of the 
citizenry. 

Military methods of forming attitudes and conditioning responses 
are antithetical to the free search for knowledge; the survival of free 
society depends upon our admitting that opposition. It is dangerous 
nonsense to imply that ROTC on campus, being perhaps essential for 
the Armed Forces, is in any way good for the student’s developing mind. 
Of course, military instructors do not share this view; no doubt believ- 
ing their old adage about the best defense, they insist that, while “leader- 
ship training in the armed forces has only one aim: to train military 
leaders, ... a trained military leader develops certain qualities and tech- 
niques which will be useful to him in any situation, civilian or military.’ 
These instructors are equally sophisticated in discussing the proper 
attitude for the cadet in the classroom and on the drill field: 


Proper attitude will involve a shift from “I do it because I have to” to 
“T do it because it fits into a larger pattern.” This does not involve blind 
obedience, but rather a conscious attempt to view each detail, not in itself 
hut as related to the over-all purpose and mission. Often this entails a 
subordination of self interest to greater good.* 

* Leadership Training Guide (Montgomery, Alabama: Air Force Reserve Offi 
cers Training Corps, 1953), pp. 102-103. 

* [bid., p. 11. 
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This is clearly a formula for positive thinking, where questioning is quite 
proper when it is applied to methods of implementation but unheard of 
when applied to basic principles, i.e., to a definition of “the greater good.” 
The basic principles become clichés, in a general way obvious to the 
students or, more likely, left entirely to the instructors upon whose 
thinking they depend. Thus students come to class with blank minds and 
open notebooks and wait for the talk to begin; thus professors become 
accustomed to an audience for whom basic principles are unquestionable 
and therefore boring and therefore better left out. It is an insidious 
sophistication which rubs out the hitherto clear lines between indoctrina- 
tion and education. 

Therefore teachers should realize the drawbacks not only of com- 
pulsory ROTC but of the presence on campus of amy ROTC. It is 
demonstrable that even in a voluntary form the ROTC program is in fact 
a compulsory element of considerable proportions. By giving ROTC 
a place in its curriculum, a building on its campus, and in general a posi- 
tion of high prestige in its functions, the university grants ROTC, and 
ergo military forces, uninhibited entry into a young student’s mind— 
undeserved prominence in his thinking and his search for values. For 
Professors Lyons and Masland the presence of ROTC involves, for 
example, incorporating “the idea of pursuing a career in the military 
service. . .into the whole freshman orientation and general counseling 
arrangements the college conducts to ease the student into his educational 
experience and help him choose his major field of study.” The authors 
also envision the formation of joint faculty and ROTC committees 
which will plan curricula for those pursuing military careers. And, as 
ROTC begins to move into history and psychology departments, this 
plan is not without significance for the integrity of all normal academic 
courses, 


Ill 


The problem confronting us here is not “Should military forces 
exist,” for we all know that they do exist even though they should not; 
rather it is “Should military forces, specifically ROTC, exist within the 
system of American higher education? Is their presence on campus 
necessary for the survival of free society?” It is a problem to keep before 
us—not one to be overlooked as if the traditional American relations 
between the university and the state have been irrevocably altered. 
Those educators who, having surveyed all the possibilities, choose to 
tolerate the presence of military forces in the university should give 
their support with reluctance, realizing the extent of the resulting con- 
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straints put upon true education, and planning that, when international 
tensions are sufficiently eased, the union will be annulled. 

But others, also arguing from the principle of survival, will affirm 
that the time for severance is long overdue. Disturbed by the strings 
attached to the funds with which the Armed Forces support many 
colleges, by the military domination of research programs both on and 
off the campus, by the requirements for loyalty oaths from the students 
who will have scholarships under the Defense Education Act, and by the 
presence on campus of a restrictive military establishment, they will ask 
what has become of the university. 

Even today, should not the university be an institution whose 
members—teachers and students alike—search for knowledge and values 
freely, without regard to the limiting loyalties demanded by the com- 
munity outside? Here of all places should not the automatic hypotheses 
of modern life be examined, questioned, and, if necessary, dispelled? 
Within the university should not the general community’s attitude that 
“we” as a nation must develop a finer army and more effective weapons 
become, at least in one phase, the questions “Are military solutions 
to world problems practical?” and “Should a moral man commit himself 
to armed service?” 

Is it not clear that upon such a university depends the survival of 
human freedom and perhaps of human life as well? 
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What the More Promising 
Beginning College Teacher Costs 


By ARNOLD COLLERY 
Amherst College 


The Salary Committee of the Amherst Chapter of AAUP had as 
one of its projects in the fall of 1958 an investigation into market condi- 
tions for the more promising beginning college teachers. The results of 
the investigation are presented here. 

The committee wanted to know how much it was necessary to offer 
in the various disciplines to attract the type of young teacher Amherst 
employs. On the belief that departmental chairman at graduate schools 
should have the most accurate picture of market conditions, a question- 
naire was prepared and sent to a sample of these chairmen. The ques- 
tionnaire was as follows: 


I believe a small liberal arts college such as Amherst to 
compete effectively with other educational institutions for young 
men just out of graduate school in (discipline) with the follow- 


ing characteristics 
a. exceptional teaching ability (proven or anticipated) 
b. no strong prejudice in favor or against a small liberal arts 
college 
c. intellectual ability that would place them in the upper 5% 
of such people I am in contact with 
must offer 


without a Ph.D. 
with a Ph.D. 
Don’t quote me. 
O Send me the results of your survey. 


XA member of most of the departments at Amherst was asked to 
send the questionnaire to five or six graduate schools in the country, ones 
which could be expected to be the source of first-rank candidates for 
the Amherst faculty. The results of the survey are tabulated in the 
table. (In many cases, especially in the natural sciences, an answer 
was given only to the question for Ph.D.s, since it was felt that a person 
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with the qualities listed would almost never take a job before finishing 
the degree. ) 


Discipline Witha No. of Without No. of 
PhD. Replies a Ph.D. Replies 
Astronomy Low $4800 $3600 
Median 5750 5 4750 4 
High 7500 5400 
Chemistry Low 5500 5000 
Median 6000 5 2 
High 6500 5000 
Economics Low 6000 5000 
Median 6400 6 5350 5 
High 7500 5500 
German Low 5000 4500 
Median 5250 5 4750 5 
High 5500 5000 
History Low 5000 4350 
Median 5750 6 5000 6 
High 6500 5500 
Mathematics Low 5750 
High 6000 2 1 
Philosophy Low 5000 4500 
Median 5000 5 4750 4 
High 6000 5250 
Political Low 6000 5000 
Science Median 6000 4 5250 4 
High 6000 5500 
Psychology Low 5250 4200 
Median 5700 5 4800 3 
High 6250 5000 
Romance Low 5200 4500 
Languages Median 5500 6 4900 6 
High 6000 5000 
Slavic Low 5500 5000 
Languages Median 5750 4 5125 4 
High 6000 5500 


Although the survey was too limited and the replies too subjective 
to be regarded as providing exact measures of market conditions, the 
results suggest at least several conclusions. With the single exception 
of political science, where the four replies for new Ph.D.s was $6000, 
in every field there was a range of answers. The difference between the 
highest and lowest response for Ph.D.s ranged from a low of $250 in 
mathematics (only two replies) to a high of $1700 in astronomy. Since 
the market for college teachers is characterized by considerable igno- 
rance, this is not surprising. Moreover, the extent of the differences in 
some cases may be evidence of a substantial difference in the quality of 
new Ph.D.s turned out by the various graduate schools or perhaps more 
likely may be evidence of an erratic market, one where either supply or 
demand is rapidly changing. 

An examination of the table indicates that a Ph.D. degree has real 
market value, although perhaps in some fields not as great as one might 
have expected. The differences in the medians of prospective salaries 
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for those with and without Ph.D.s range from a low of $500 in German 
to a high of $1050 in economics. 

If one is willing to accept the medians as a fair indication of market 
conditions, the results indicate, if nothing else, that there are substantial 
differences in the salaries educational institutions must pay if they are to 
employ persons of equivalent ability in the various departments. A good 
young chemist can command a substantially greater salary than a stu- 
dent of German. The median salaries required to compete effectively 
for new Ph.D.s range from a low of $5000 in philosophy to a high of 
$6400 in economics. Moreover, in most fields American colleges and 
universities can no longer employ the most promising beginning college 
teachers with a Ph.D. at the instructor level.!_ In only three of the 
eleven disciplines for which information was obtained can a college or 
university such as Amherst expect to employ the best new Ph.D.s for less 
than $5700, a figure that is above the upper limit for instructors almost 
everywhere. 

That it is possible to do so in some fields and not in others is cer- 
tainly unfortunate. The existence of such substantial differences be- 
tween beginning salaries means that young men in some fields begin 
teaching at the assistant professor level while equally competent people 
in other disciplines start as instructors. This is bound to cause mis- 
understanding. Titles such as assistant professor are usually thought 
to indicate a stage in professional development. One naturally thinks 
that an assistant professor has matured beyond the instructor level. 
Appointment as an assistant professor may mean, however, simply that 
a school’s upper salary figure for instructors is less than the market price 
for new teachers in a particular field. A raw recruit must be given a 
title in order to employ him, not because he wants or expects a title, but 
because of a poorly chosen salary range. 

The problem can be “solved,” of course, by failing to pay differen- 
tials. This can be done either by not employing as good teachers in the 
expensive areas as elsewhere, or by paying the salary required in the 
scarce areas to everyone. The first alternative is clearly undesirable and 
the second is unrealistic. 

If the differentials are going to exist, more colleges and universities 
in this country should institute overlapping salary ranges. If a college 
paid instructors $5000 to $7000 while it paid assistant professors, say, 
$5700 to $8000, a college could employ the more promising new Ph.D.s in 
both chemistry and philosophy at the instructor level. Then a promotion 
to assistant professor would mean what most people in the community 


*Since the lowest responses for those with Ph.D.s range from $4800 in as- 
tronomy to $6000 in economics and political science, this would not necessarily be 
true for a college which believed it could find and attract those available at the 
lowest salaries. 
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now erroneously think it means—an acknowledgment of greater maturity 
and skill. 

In some cases, of course, individuals bargain for rank, independently 
of salary. Some may simply seek the prestige that is attached to a title. 
In most cases, however, bargaining for rank by a beginning teacher when 
the “salary” is settled probably can be attributed to the fringe benefits 
which are often attached to rank. At some institutions, for example, 
an assistant professor has a better chance for subsidized housing than an 
instructor. In these instances the individual is not, of course, bargaining 

: for rank really but for real income. 


Security of tenure has its costs. It unquestionably opens the 
door to occasional abuses. The academic profession is, for example 
not without those who make of their command over their own time 
and their security of tenure an excuse for indolence. Gross short- 
comings of this kind, like gross neglect of other obligations, or other 
serious faults, may very properly lead, through proper procedure and 
the affirmative judgment of a properly constituted tribunal, to dis- 
missal, But let it be granted freely that under a system of secure 
tenure, some undeserving men will retain their positions. Is there 
any guarantee, any assurance drawn from experience or from care- 
ful analysis, that the weeding-out process will be any more thoroughly 
and wisely done where tenure is deemed to be at the pleasure of the 
legally-constituted administrative authorities? And at any rate it is 
vastly more important that deserving men should be free from the 
menace of arbitrary dismissal than that every less deserving man, 
provided he is above the level of gross unfitness, should be dismissed. 


From “Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure,” Bulletin, February-March, 1918, p. 27. 
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Democracy in Higher Education’ 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


Western Reserve University 


It is a distinguishing trait of Americans in all walks of life to claim 
quite vociferously that they are shining examples of democracy at work, 
exponents of the democratic way of life. Specifically, every American 
college president, trustee, and professor maintains that his institutional 
plans, decisions, and actions are democratic. 

How, then, can one who is concerned with the precarious position 
of freedom (and, for that matter, of decency) in large sections of the 
nation and of the world, and who believes education to play some part in 
molding the nature of peoples and of nations—how can such a person 
measure the depth and significance of democratic pronouncements in the 
processes of a given institution? Are there values by which to judge the 
effectiveness of the school in terms of democratic ideals ? 

When anything goes wrong with a machine, a manufacturing process, 
an organization of human beings, or with the human body itself, the 
mind of the thinking man goes beyond the symptoms and turns itself to 
an examination of the causes of the trouble. Only a half century ago 
the promise went forth across the face of the world that democracy would 
bring a better life to every man. Except for the world’s most ardent 
salesmen of democracy, the nations joined hands to make this so. Never- 
theless, Hitler and Mussolini soon came to power. 

A little over a decade ago a second and even grander experiment in 
international cooperation was launched. Recently, as a member nation, 
America forced England and France to abandon their police action on the 
Suez Canal and later declined to give more than words to help the 
Hungarians against Russian aggression. There were only lives and 
liberty and honor at stake and only a few American dollars. But, when 
our property was jeopardized in the Middle East, the Marines landed. 
Since the noble enunciation and ignoble denunciation of the 14 Points, 
we have heard the complaint, “Democracy has failed in the nation and in 
the world; its tenets are not sufficient to guide a modern society.” Is it 


*An address delivered at a meeting, on October 24, 1958, of the Western Re- 
serve University Chapter of the American Association of University Professors. 
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ry small wonder, then, that people everywhere are confused and doubt the 
4 worth of democracy ? 
4 America of today is in many particulars like a ship trying to hold a 
course along a certain line. But, covertly, many of the crew members 
change the wheel now and then to reach ports not on the chartered course. 
That is, we try to gain personal, group, and national ends which are not 
only radically opposed to each other, but are violently opposed to democ- 
racy. The means which are employed often violate every fundamental : 
principle of a democratic philosophy. Such conflicts can be attributed to 
a far-flung confusion of our people with respect to the meaning, and 
hence, the value of democracy. Few of them possess a considered idea : 
of the democratic processes. It is evident that many do not know with 
any degree of clarity which kind of society they want. 

Does this mean that democracy has failed? Or has it, like Judaeo- 
Christianity, ever been tried? Is democracy a theory for philosophers to 
talk about and for politicians to toy with for votes and power? Or is it, 
; in truth, as Americans have noisily contended for over a century and a 
half, a basis for the direction and control of an earnest society? 


II 


Many advanced thinkers in America and in other sections of the 
world consider civilization’s only hope to lie in a more conscientious ef- 
fort to understand and to make democracy work, and not in bombs and 
space ships, not even in an international organization backed by a world " 
police force. That is, the world must find a more sincere, a more direct 
and consistent social and political organization than any so-called 
democracy has yet developed. This, we Americans all contend, is our 1, 
nation’s chief business. We, the teachers of America, hold it just as 

a strongly to be the urgent task and the opportunity of education. 
a What is the role of the institution of higher learning in the solution 


of this national and international dilemma? Every university, whatever 
its philosophy, senses that it is good business to uphold and preach 
democracy. The catalogue will claim to develop democratic attitudes. 
If it preaches democracy as the ideal form for the government of society 
and boasts that its teachers develop democratic attitudes in its students, : 
is it not implied that the organization and government of the university 
itself is affected by the ideals supposedly involved? Can a nondemocratic 
organization implementing nondemocratic direction and development of 
a social organization beget democratic ends and ideals and instill demo- ‘| 
cratic attitudes? Does not the nondemocratic organization warn that the 


statements of institutional personnel and publications about democracy 
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are uncritical, perhaps even hypocritical preachments? If this is the case, 
does not the university contribute to the general confusion of society? 

There are those who believe that the direction and control of the in- 
stitution which is conscientiously pledged to the democratic way of life 
will vary significantly from the process of a school which is loyal to an 
ideology other than that of democracy. Restated, then, our original ques- 
tion is: How can it be determined whether a given school is contributing 
to the significance and perpetuation of democracy in our society? 

My purpose is to present a set of questions which will suggest to the 
teacher or administrator who has, or is willing to get at, the facts of 
institutional management, ways of making judgments concerning the ex- 
tent to which his institution is motivated by democratic concepts and 
ideals. These questions, although couched in nontechnical terms, might 
be called criteria.? 

1. Is the central purpose of the school administration to foster and 
encourage in all phases of institutional activity the seeking-out and 
satisfying of the needs of the student body, both present and prospective, 
and of the supporting public? Does the institution, as an instrument of 
society, cooperate in the life of the community, the state, the nation? 
Are students, faculty members, officers, and board members encouraged 
to participate freely in the varied activities of society? 

2. Are the aims and objectives of the institution carefully stated 
in terms of the needs of constituency and clientele and continuously 
studied and revised, and are these statements actually the basis of institu- 
tional activity? 

3. Is there increasing opportunity for each student, officer, and 
teacher to guide and control his own academic and social life? Is there 
evidence of faith in the intelligence of individuals and of institutional 
groups to solve their own problems? 

4. Are the students treated as individuals, with individual differences 
and personal characteristics being taken into consideration at all times? 

5. Is the experimental attitude fostered in all phases of institutional 
life? Is institutional research encouraged? Does each executive officer 
study the work and opportunities of his faculty and act as an expert 
adviser ? 

6. Is there evidence of the continuing interest of the institution in 
the education of students even after they quit the institution? 

7. Do honesty and integrity characterize administrative action and 
decision ? 

8. Are the welfare and morale of the personnel promoted? 

*See Blewett, Edward York: Principles Appropriate to the Democratic Ad- 
ministration of Higher Education (A Master’s Thesis, 1940, The Ohio State Uni- 


versity). Mr. Blewett evaluated these criteria of Faulkner’s in terms of four basic 
ideals of democracy. 
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9. Do the board and the institutional faculty participate freely in 
institutional-wide policy building, with the power of the faculty predomi- 
nating in legislation which is essentially educational, 1.e., nonfinancial, in 
character? Does the faculty of the department, the school, the college, 
exercise broad legislative powers with reference to its own field? 

10. Is the administration of instruction and research, including the 
formulation of the statement of aims, vested in the faculty? 

11. Does the student body and does the faculty participate in judi- 
cial activities which concern their members? 

12. Are executive powers centralized, directly and indirectly, in the 
executive officer of the institution or of the academic subdivision im- 
mediately concerned ? 

13. Do the faculty of the college and the faculty of each academic 
subdivision participate with the president in the selection of its own 
executive ? 

14. Are appointees to faculty posts approved by the president or 
the dean and by the faculty of the department concerned ? 

15. Are the duties of all officers and instructors clearly defined, and 
the conditions of tenure made a matter of contractual relationship? 

16. Do the qualifications of each officer and of the members of each 
staff include academic and professional training sufficient to gain the 
educational objectives implied in their functions? 

17. Are actions and decisions made to rest upon full consideration 
of all pertinent facts? 

18. Does power sufficient to gain a desired end (including the 
authority, the time, and the freedom from mechanical details) accompany 
the responsibility for gaining the end? Is each task assigned to the 
individual or the group most capable of performing the task? 

19. Are all institutional services and activities coordinated into a 
total scheme of administration? 

Questions such as these furnish a more simple check-up on the 
characteristics of the educational process than could be given by a set of 
formal “principles” or by the statement of an abstract philosophy. The 
urgency of action in the detailed work of running even a small institution 
precludes the use of a large amount of time and energy to interpret vague 
generalizations or to apply philosophic saws to the practical business of 
an educational venture. However, no matter how simple nor how con- 
sistent, complete, and philosophically perfect and desirable are the prin- 
ciples or criteria, anticipated ends will not be gained unless all those who 
come into contact with the shaping of the institution—interested citizens, 
alumni, students, teachers, administrators, board members—understand 
the principles. Certainly this understanding will occur in varying de- 
grees of specificity. 
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The question may be raised whether or not a despot can proclaim and 
follow such a set of rules and regulations. A despot, to continue his 
regime, would seek, of course, to satisfy the “needs of individuals and of 
society.” However, the needs would be those related to his own power. 

At the same time the despot could allow no opportunity for the stu- 
dent, the teacher, or the administrator to discover his personal desires 
and needs. 

The despot places no faith in the ability of, and grants no freedom to, 
the individual or any group of individuals to solve problems. 


III 


Freedom, equality, participation—these are characteristics of de- 
mocracy but by no means the total. For every right there is a corre- 
sponding responsibility. Democracy is stern and demanding. Strict con- 
trols over the devices and services which are created to implement the 
basis and theoretic demands of democracy must be organized no matte? 
what the nature of the institution. Statutes must be applied. Policies 
must be carried out. Responsibilities discharged. Coordination of 
planned services and centralization of power to get the job done are 
necessary to the efficient working of that institution. Put in another 
way, haphazard and dilatory management are not characteristics of the 
democratic way of life. 

A point by point discussion of these questions is hardly called for. I 
feel, however, that a few words on the application of the questions to 
certain problems which cut across the lines of institutional life will aid 
in seeing wherein an institution whose work satisfies such criteria differs 
from one which violates a significant portion of them. 

One such broad problem is the allocation of the policy-building and 
the policy-executing functions. 

Democracy means, among other things, participation, i.e., working 
together for common ends. Hence, one of the distinguishing character- 
istics demanded by democracy is that responsibility for the building of 
policies be widely distributed and certainly not confined exclusively to 
the so-called administrative officers. The total program of the college 
will be the work of many individuals, including students and professors 
working together with varying but definite responsibilities for determin- 
ing what the various phases shall be. 

This does not mean that, just to appear democratic, everybody will 
aid in doing everything. Participation for no purpose but the claim 
to broad participation without demands upon abilities and interests is 
stupid in terms of social as well as institutional values. That individual 
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or that group who can perform a function most effectively and economi- 
cally in terms of democractic objectives should do so. 

The demand that the board and the faculty operate as legislative 
bodies, and the correlative demand which vests all executive power in 
the president and through him in the deans and department chairmen, is 
supported by long and tested human experience in social, political, and 
commercial organization. Experience has taught, with reasonable con- 
sistency, that responsibility for carryirg out a policy must be placed 
upon a single individual (the good committee is a committee of one), and 
that legislation is effectively formulated in group discussion and confer- 
ence. 

As practiced in some institutions, the trustees or the teachers assume 
executive powers which do not belong to them, thus short-circuiting the 
president. In many institutions the president gathers to himself policy- 
building prerogatives. Often the president, through the power granted 
him by an indolent and uncritical board, makes of the faculty a rubber 
stamp. Administration of these types,? however efficient in terms of 
certain objectives, betrays democracy. 

When the executive ignores democracy and assumes legislative 
powers, he loses the aid which carefully chosen specialists could give him. 
The same result obtains when the faculty, through standing committees 
or through the committee of the whole, exercises executive powers and 
thereby loses the guidance which the president could give. On the one 
hand, the president stultifies his faculty by denying its members as in- 
dividuals the opportunity to grow through participation in democratic 
processes. This demoralizes the teaching body. On the other hand, the 
faculty, when acting in an executive capacity, debases the presidential 
function and pares away his power and opportunity to promote the edu- 
cational program. 

The construction of the curriculum is another function which tests 
the principles of democratic administration. We hear the complaint from 
professor and president that the traditional curriculum, even in the pro- 
fessional school, is often, and crudely, a mere collection of disciplines 
which have been used before and to which are added pet interests of the 
individual instructor. The contribution of each part of the curriculum to 
the development of the individual student or to the satisfaction of the 
needs of the constituency is not always considered. It is claimed also 
that the choice of learning situations which go to make up the course it- 
self is all too often guided by tradition and whim rather than by the 
needs of students and of society. 

Society is conscious of its needs for the solution of many problems, 


*See Faulkner, Donald: “Philosophic Bases of Confusion in Higher Educa- 
tion,” The Educational Record, April, 1941, pp. 212 ff. 
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and many of its leaders clamor not only for continuous attack by the 
professor but for the development in youth of the techniques and atti- 
tudes necessary to carry on that attack on those problems which defy 
immediate solution. Whether the problem is tuberculosis, juvenile de- 
linquency, mental disorder or depression, Americans in general have a 
sort of hazy faith that education can solve it. 

College administration of the traditional kind has its customs and 
whims as well, and senses the danger to security and ease of management 
inherent in attacks upon many of the controversial problems of political 
and social! life. The conservative professor chooses his curriculum from 
the “safe” solutions of the past as far as he allows himself to be con- 
cerned at all with problems. That many of these are no longer existent, 
the application irrelevant to the modern scene, or the solution now fanci- 
ful, does not deter him. The weight of centuries consecrates his canned 
intellectualism. The conservative executive likewise encourages safe 
materials for the curriculum. 

The curriculum must be built around the needs of living individuals 
and the needs of the society of today. Hence, whether a problem is of our 
own age or hoary with tradition, controversial or neglected by men, safe 
or too hot to handle—the democratic institution must harken to the need 
for its investigation, if that need is real. 


IV 


The criteria of democratic administration place upon the board equal 
power with the faculty in determining the nature of the institutional serv- 
ices—power which it is expected will be used to counteract ill-planned 
legislation on the part of the faculty. In the ideal situation, the board will 
act somewhat in the role of the Senate in national legislation. The 
powers of selecting the executives likewise are vested only partially in 
the faculty, the power of the board being used here again as a check and 
balance. 

The criteria empower the president and the deans to veto depart- 
mental nominations to the faculty and to initiate nominations if they deem 
such action imperative. This is strong action. But a faculty must grow; 
it must meet not only the needs for curricular reorganization but the re- 
search and creative demands made upon the teaching staff and, as well, 
the student personnel requirements which present faculty and prospective 
faculty nominations may not seem to satisfy. 

The qualifications of an appointee to the faculty should in no case 
be limited to any one factor. Certainly not to research ability, unless the 
newcomer is to be confined to his laboratory. Nor to teaching ability 
alone, for the American university is in general a teaching, guiding, and 
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research institution. The ability to impart knowledge, technique, or 
sense of values ; overall training, character, and personality ; scientific or 
literary contributions—all these must figure in the evaluation of candi- 
dates. 

The president is at once the executive officer of the board and the 
executive officer of the faculty. He is the ultimate coordinator of all 
university functions and the expert educational adviser of board and 
faculty. He should consider himself—and should be considered by 
teachers and trustees—the one above all others who studies and who 
encourages others to study present services and future opportunities ; who 
brings his discoveries to the faculty and to the board; who leads these 
bodies in their deliberations; and who, through his delegations to sub- 
ordinate officers, is responsible for carrying out the policies, rules, and 
regulations of both faculty and board. Surely, these requirements of the 
executive function are superhuman specifications. How inhuman is the 
situation of many a school which, in addition to these executive functions, 
loads upon the president a great deal of responsibility for legislative and 
judicial phases of institutional administration, making small demands 
upon the faculty, and asking little help from the board. 

Related as he is in such intimate terms to the faculty and to the 
board, the selection of the chief executive is the responsibility of both 
bodies. The final decision should be made only after both bodies are 
satisfied that the best man (best in terms of the objectives of the institu- 
tion) has been found. 

The importance of the requirement that every institution through its 
faculty make a clear, specific, and complete statement of its aims and 
objectives can hardly be overemphasized if there is to be any reality in 
the functioning of the educational program in the life of the supporting 
constituency. 

It is a truism that the effectiveness of any school depends on the capaci- 
ties of its faculties. However, faculty competence is meaningless except 
as defined in terms of the goals of the institution. The statement of aims, 
if couched in vague and general terms, affords neither an interpretation to 
the clientele of the available services nor a basis for the personnel upon 
which to develop the hoped-for program. Stated goals as printed in the 
catalogue of many an institution are utterly unrelated to the actual offer- 
ings of the institution and are positively misleading and vicious. 

For instance, deep confusion is created in several well-known col- 
leges, a large percentage of whose graduates obtain teachers’ certificates 
but which make neither explicit statement of this vocational aim nor ade- 
quate plans for its consummation. Character building is so common to 
statements of college objectives as to lose meaning. Of course, it is an 
important aim of the undergraduate program ; however, the kind of char- 
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acter desired must have careful description. Certain elements in the 
heritage of the past and the traditions and the culture of the region may 
serve best in the younger generation by being forgotten. We must de- 
mand that the use to which such elements are put will determine the place 
in the curriculum rather than the fact that age has sanctified them or 
even that the majority in the constituency give lip service to them. 

Democracy is defined by such a large number of our citizens as to 
have significant repercussions in the chaos of the day, in terms of freedom 
from compulsion, and freedom from the direction of certain individuals, 
groups, or mores. Democracy is to these citizens protection from powers 
which have become personally distasteful. Such an interpretation led in 
the not too remote past to the brand of rugged individualism of the fron- 
tier and the West. Today it leads to deadly social confusion in the form 
of a negative philosophy. This is seen most pointedly in teenage gang- 
sterism, in racism, in anti-religious bigotry, in certain states’ rights move- 
ments, in labor union irresponsibility and counter-proposals to curb 
union powers, and in isolationism and widespread clamor against the 
United Nations. 

A similar view of democracy in education is held by many adminis- 
trators and teachers. Trustees and presidents invoke democracy to free 
their hands of legislatures and pressure groups within the constituency. 
Instructors cry, ““Undemocratic,” when their board, faculty, or president 
takes action not to their liking. Students ask in the name of democracy 
for fewer rules and regulations upon their educational and social conduct 
and activities. 

Citizens, administrators, teachers, and students have failed to see 
the full significance of democracy. It is not a cult to embrace in order 
to gain selfish ends. Its contribution is not toward the protection of the 
institution from interested but demanding groups in society, of the teacher 
from academic requirements, nor of the student from faculty or adminis- 
trative standards. Democracy does not guarantee against limitations of 
the individual or of the group. Democracy is limitation—the limitation 
demanded by cooperation and by participation in common projects, ex- 
tending even to the selection and design of the projects. 

The president, the dean, the chairman, the teacher. the student—all 
are limited in their individual freedom to do as they please. The freedom 
of each is determined within the requirement that they all work together 
as one body intent upon the determination and the realization of the 
objectives of the institution. The freedom of each is the freedom of an 
organ of the body, free to diverge in its function but faced with the 
important consequence that ill health or death of the body may result. 

In conclusion, if graduates are to function effectively in a democratic 
society, higher educational institutions must help them to develop 
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democratic attitudes and abilities during their academic careers. Other- 
wise, the educational experience itself will breed disrespect for the 
democratic processes. A few of tomorrow’s leaders are those fortunate 
college students of today who see in their alma mater the intelligent, 
ever-questioning, cooperative leadership of teacher, administrator, and 
trustee, each conscious of his own limitations and each cognizant of the 
rights and the responsibilities of others in a democratic society. Other 
students, and there are all too many of these, find self-seeking professional 
men and shrewd management-wise efficient men controlling the educa- 
tional institution, men who have faith in and understanding of neither 
society nor of youth and who have forgotten that democracy trusts the 
human mind and the human heart. 

Can one expect graduates from the institution wherein democracy 
does not operate, wherein individuals are mistrusted and denied oppor- 
tunities of participation in the activities of the educational community 
for which they are eminently capable—I repeat, can one expect graduates 
from such an institution to be imbued with an understanding, a faith, a 
will to work at the job of democracy? Can they be expected to think of 
democracy as a living force which is competent to alleviate the ills of 
human society, or should they be expected to be cynical of democracy? 
Does not such an institution—preaching democracy but practicing au- 
tocracy or dictatorship—add to the confusion of society and contribute to 
the low estate of democracy in the world? 
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The Artist in the Community of 
Scholars 


By WARREN S. SMITH 


The Pennsylvania State University 


It may have been that, for a brief period in the age of Pericles, the 
artist occupied a critical place in his own culture. That is to say, he may 
have been recognized as one not only responsible for reflecting his own 
world but also for helping to create it. At least permit this as the view 
of a good romantic Hellenist. 

Since those happy days that may or may not ever have been, the 
artist has not been—and I hate the word—‘integrated.” There are 
possible exceptions. In the medieval church and in modern Russia he 
was (is) highly valued as a spokesman and imagist for the respective 
orthodoxies. If he happens (let me use a universal present tense), 
simply because he is an artist, to create new interpretations or even whvle 
new orthodoxies, this is not what is intended by the bishops or the com- 
missars. If the artist encourages heresy he either boldly becomes a 
martyr, speedily recants, or couches his revelations in symbols that con- 
fuse the bishop or the commissar. But if he is comfortable within the 
strictures of the orthodoxy, he has, in one sense at least, found a home. 

Even so, for most of history he has been forced to pander to the 
patronage of the nobility, the rich, or the public. He has been in the 
position of having to market his wares. Now I know that he can never 
escape from this role completely ; the arts need viewers, listeners, audi- 
ences. And we must admit that the demands of an audience—often the 
specific demands of a specific audience—have frequently been a salutary 
force, especially when the patronage has been benevolent, liberal, or 
(perhaps best of all) completely self-effacing. But we know also that it 
has all too often been niggardly, suspicious, or vainglorious. Who has 
not squirmed inwardly at Moliere’s apostrophes to the great but petty 
king, knowing that this was the price, paid out of his own honesty and 
self-respect, that enabled him to view the rest of his countrymen with 
such merciless humor? Or indulged Shakespeare’s appeasement of his 
pit’s appetite for bawdry, or Shaw’s compromise with his audience’s 
taste for 19th century melodrama? Playwrights come perhaps most 
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readily to mind because they are faced with the necessity not only of 
finding the patronage of handfuls over the years, but of inducing investors 
to risk the gathering of, say, 1200 persons in one place a certain num- 
ber of times a week for a requisite number of weeks to pay off the invest- 
ment. No doubt the same pressures have been felt in varying degrees 
by the poet, painter, sculptor, and composer. At best, the artist, under 
patronage, must continuously prove his value, usually materialistically, . 
to his patron (who may be simply the public). 

And at worst . . . Well, to me the most degrading patronage is 
that which employs the artist to sell, not merely his own art (we have 
seen he has nearly always had to do that), but goods; any goods: a new 
convertible, a can of beer, a pound of oleomargarine. Such a patron is 
rarely benevolent or liberal, and, by definition, he never effaces himself. 

And so it is of almost revolutionary import that of recent years, 
when this kind of patronage has been increasing, the artist seems to have 
found hope for a new home, once more and at long last, in the American 
university. There is nothing wholly new in the world, and historians 
among you may cite the university influences on the early Elizabethans, 
or, even more aptly, the relationship between the theatre and the uni- 
versity during eighteenth century Germany. But there is no real prece- 
dent to what has been happening in the American universities during the 
past two or three decades. 


II 


For some time now the artist has been not merely a teacher of his 
craft, or even a counsellor for young artists (poets, playwrights), but a 
creative person who is expected and encouraged to continue creating. 
In some cases he has the title of “resident artist” or “resident playwright.” 
Thus is the hope revived that the artist may yet find a world—or a sig- 
nificant corner in it—that he can help to shape; where his chief function 
will be to create, not to market other person’s wares, nor even his own 
beyond his personal obligation to communicate. 

But it is not altogether that simple and wonderful. The Promised 
Land is found to have other inhabitants who are not likely to go away at 
the blowing of the trumpets—no matter how skillfully or soulfully they 
are blown! The artist is in fact invading—infiltrating is perhaps the 
word—the community of scholars, and he has already been asked to 
justify his existence among them. The justification proceeds at different 
levels, most controversially in the graduate schools, and most crucially 
on the subject of theses. A scholar claims to be a searcher after truth, 
and a thesis, conventionally at least, is expected to show evidence of this 
search somehow or other. Now, is a work of art in any way a comparable 
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kind of search? And can it present a comparable kind of evidence? In 
the investigation of these questions—in the attitudes such questions en- 
gender—lies not only the future of the so-called “art thesis” (which is 
relatively unimportant simply because most graduate theses are 
relatively unimportant) but the future as well of the artist within the 
community of the university. And this may well be one of the most 
important aspects of our cultural future—if one can presume a cultural 
future in this age of threatening violence. 

Is not the great unknown, into which both scholar and artist thrust 
and probe, the same entity, the same gestalt, which has so persistently 
eluded the grasp of Man? 

Traditionally, the scholarly thesis probes in this fashion : 

a) It proceeds from the known to the unknown. 

b) It attacks a limited and definable problem. 

c) It devises a methodology to deal with the problem and carefully 
describes it before applying it. 

d) It gives credit scrupulously to prior sources. 

e) It presents a conclusion. 

All this, in theory, is highly objective, 


‘scientific,” carefully isolated 


from human emotions which might introduce elements of error. If it is 
the kind of problem from which human emotions cannot possibly be 


eliminated, then they must be accounted for in some objective fashion— 
“allowed for.” Or the human elements are reduced to statistics, perhaps 
by the use of questionnaires. 

Now, the general conception of the artist is that he delves directly 
into the unknown—mystically, intuitively. The artist, too, would, of 
course, set limits. He needs a form and this implies a methodology and, 
in a sense, “prior sources.” Yet the artist may be only dimly aware of 
his methods or of his debt to others. He is not “scientific.” And his 
effort is not to eliminate his emotions, but rather to control and use and 
express them for his purposes. He may be relatively objective, or rela- 
tively subjective, but even when he is the former his aim is to suppress, 
or compress emotion, not to eliminate it from his work. 


Ill 


Both these pictures | have drawn—that of the scholar and that of 
the artist—are simply popular conceptions, and neither, I believe, will 
bear thorough examination. They are stereotypes, and like most stereo- 
types have some basis in fact; but how many scientific advances would 
not have been made if the scientist had not taken a bold leap across the 
unknown, into the unknown, allowing some graduate assistant to fill in 
the gaps in later vears? How often do scholars and scientists play 
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hunches? Or, more acceptably, how often does a scholar’s unconscious 
solve problems from the materials at hand when his conscious mind 
cannot? How often, in other words, is the researcher in the position 
of Shaw’s St. Joan: “Well, I have to find reasons for you because you 
do not believe in my voices. But the voices come first; and I find the 
reasons after . . .?” And I cannot believe that problem-solving is 
always an emotionless procedure—or that the emotions might not some- 
times prove helpful. 

Also it is difficult to assume (at least for me) that the method is 
always scientifically devised before the investigation proceeds, rather than 
devised, sometimes frantically, as a necessary afterthought. Even in 
the most “pure” of the scientific pursuits, how often was the “conclusion” 
of the thesis the first element that chose to lurk in the mind of the inves- 
tigator? In other words do not scholars sometimes behave like artists ? 

There are no statistics on these matters, and I’m afraid that ques- 
tionnaires on the subject would not prove helpful. 

On the other hand, doesn’t the artist sometimes behave like a 
scholar? Particularly if he is something of a classicist in regard to forms, 
does he not proceed from a known structure to a new result? As for 
method, it may be observed that whereas the scientist may find several 
methods to achieve the same end, and may discard any or all of them 
once the end is reached, the artist’s method is inextricably a part of his 
result. In a sense the method is the art, so that, though it may be 
unconscious or even mysterious, it can never be an afterthought. And 
certainly many artists have a sense of discovery as they work, quite 
comparable to, say, a mathematician’s. And for some works of art this 
may be the chief emotional involvement of the artist. 

My colleague, Kelly Yeaton, has presented me with two images: 
that of the scholar, only slightly immersed in the mysterious sea of intu- 
ition, mostly exposed to the upper air of reason; and that of the artist, 
apparently with a heavier specific gravity, more completely enveloped 
by intuition, but still with his head and shoulders in rational surround- 
ings. These are useful images because they indicate differences in degree 
rather than in kind, and because they imply that “specific gravities” may 
vary in both cases. But furthermore I believe neither of us would be 
too surprised to find that at a distance the figure of Sigmund Freud, or 
perhaps even of Albert Einstein, might appear to be more of an artist 
by this test than the floating images of the playwright Bertholt Brecht 
or the painter Piet Mondrian. Neither knowledge nor art seems to care 
how it is come by or what it is called. They ask only to help us complete 
our limited existence. 

But you are right to remind me here that we are not discussing art 
and knowledge, but graduate theses. And if even in this area we admit 
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the artist into the community of scholars—if we grant that a work of art 
is in any way comparable to a work of scholarship—then how will we 
know its value? Who will judge it? How can we say it is “valid?” 

Let us be forthright enough to say that we cannot surely know these 
things about any new work of art. We can observe that the work of art 
is the result of a discipline that the artist has acquired over a relatively 
long period of time and not a beginner’s experiment. We can vouch 
that the artist has some acquaintance with and varying appreciations for 
the works of other artists past and present. We can give evidence of 
his devotion, his single-mindedness, his need for expression. And hope- 
fully we can give assurance that he has communicated through his work 
with at least some reputable members of his own faculty. That is all. 

But what more can be guaranteed of a scholarly thesis? Would we 
dare to live in a universe governed by the conclusions reached by the 
theses on our library shelves? As an examiner we guarantee the validity 
of the thesis only in so far as it appears to be a reasonable and thorough 
handling of a plausible problem. We do not presume to live by the 
conclusions, or even invest money on the strength of them. 


IV 


This is not to claim superiority in any way of artist over scholar. 
But the picture of the scholarship on the graduate school level as pushing 
frontiers of learning steadfastly forward on all fronts. and recording 
clearly all that happens, while the poor artist (who may quite possibly 
be a genius, you know) struggles inarticulately with mystical and emo- 
tional forces toward some elusive end that no one can evaluate—I say 
that this is a picture that simply will not wash. 

There is, of course, a leve! in both art and scholarship at which no 
man can evaluate another, especially not his contemporary. At this level 
Copernicus and Galileo are one with Bach and Shelley. But we are 
talking about people writing theses in graduate schools, and at this level, 
in both art and scholarship, their industry and discipline, their aptitude 
and skills, are discernible, and their results may in at least a limited way 
be evaluated. 

As in any venture, there are risks involved in this one. But the 
risks also seem to be, on examination, very nearly the same risks that 
face scholars in their relationship to the university. They could be dealt 
with, I am sure, in great detail, but the dangers seem to lie principally 
from two directions: one, that the university will accept “work done” in 
place of artistic achievement—will be, that is to say, impressed by indus- 
try rather than by accomplishment; the other, that the university may 
timidly confine itself to preparing craftsmen to meet the standards set 
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by the current patrons of the arts, rather than boldly accepting the chal- 
lenge to search for truer standards than have so far been found by agen- 
cies with less freedom or less integrity. 

These pressures will, from time to time, take their toll, no doubt. 
The long belabored piece of mediocrity will sometimes be called (for 
degree purposes only) a work of art. And sometimes the unexpected, 
daring thrust through boundaries will be doubted or even rejected be- 
cause it does not sufficiently resemble what it is revolting from. That is i 
to say, the artists in the community of scholars will also make mistakes. 

Provided they remain mistakes and not policy the artist can be a true 
helpmeet of the scholar in the push against men’s mental and spiritual 
frontiers. 

But the scholar, if he accepts the artist in his midst, should expect 
no mere cultural embellishment. Nor should the artist accept anything 
less than the chance for the home he has been looking for these many 
long centuries. 


The Thinker 


A thought 

Too good 

To be thought 

Got, 

I unthinking thought E 

Oh, how I would 

1 thought 

It not! 


Sam Bradley 
Lebanon Valley College 
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Pitfalls of Publication 


By L. CLARK KEATING 


University of Cincinnati 


“The editors of Cryptic Quarterly wish to thank you for submitting 
the enclosed manuscript entitled ‘The Disappearance of Hamlet’s Sleeve 
Garters.’ They regret that they will be unable to publish it, but they beg 
you to realize that there is room in any given year for only a small pro- 
portion of the excellent manuscripts that are submitted to them.” 


The above letter, or variants thereof, some even more bland and 
courteous, others verging on the ill-humored and discourteous, are re- 
ceived each day by all but a handful of the thousands of scholars who 
have submitted to a learned journal the results of from one to five hundred 
hours of painstaking research. Depression, disgust, discouragement, 
self-pity, and self-castigation are, in something like that order, the inevi- 
table reactions of the writer who, after anxiously watching the mails for a 
letter from the editor, sees instead his own handwriting on a manila enve- 
lope and knows that his effort has been returned and rejected. 

Now the rejectee is hereby earnestly admonished not to commit sui- 
cide, not to give up writing, and, most practical of all, not to throw the 
thing in the wastebasket. Do not, in a word, take “no” for an answer. 
It is true that the editor’s rejection letter is frequently the result of sound 
judgment, and that his refusal to publish an ill-conceived and poorly 
written article is a genuine favor to its perpetrator. Almost equally often, 
such is not the case. I shall never forget that my very first article was 
rejected resoundingly and even somewhat sneeringly by an editor who 
questioned my sanity in daring to submit it to him. I passed through all 
the phases mentioned above and then reread the paper. Some sixth sense 
seems to have warned me that the editor’s judgment, and not mine, was 
at fault. This was a smug conclusion, indeed, but the mood that it in- 
duced gave me the temerity (an almost foolish temerity for one still at 
the first-article stage!) to submit the paper to another journal. The arti- 
cle was at once accepted, and the editor, who had already rebuilt my ego 
by his acceptance, added the unnecessary but gratefully-accepted bonus of 
a verbal accolade. Two years later | was offered a job in the university 
where the editor held forth, and as I walked into his office he reached into 


a folder and took out my article, saying, “I’ve been interested in you ever 
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since I published that excellent little article of yours, and when this va- 
cancy occurred, I said to our president: ‘I know just the man for the 
job, if we can get him.’” Heady stuff, of course, and I could not help re- 
flecting that, if I had accepted the first editor’s estimate of my venture, 
I would have done myself irreparable injury. 

From this I conclude that even the young and woefully inexperienced 
scholar cannot afford to take “no” for an answer. A “no” is the opinion 
of one editor, or of one reader, or at most that of one editorial board. 
(And that is all an acceptance, too, is, by the way.) How then can the 
writer of an article be certain that he is right and the editor wrong? Cer- 
tain he never can be, of course, but there are some ways of testing one’s 
thinkpiece. (1) If you possess the sort of friend who would rather lose 
your friendship than flatter you, try it out on him. (2) Reread the arti- 
cle aloud with as critical an ear as you can muster. Usually, as a result 
of this procedure you will want to make a few changes, perhaps recast the 
whole thing, perhaps not. But, at any rate, the process will enable you to 
decide whether or not to submit your article to the tender mercies of a 
second editor. (3) Put the article away long enough for it to gather a 
little dust, then try to reread it as if you were the editor yourself. Time 
sometimes lends a lot of disenchantment, and helps one to achieve objec- 
tivity. 


Il 


Editors and readers are fallible, but so are you, and the fact of 
rejection does not automatically mean that the writer alone has estimated 
his work at its true value. Sometimes the advice of a colleague or a for- 
mer teacher is valuable, sometimes not. I once wrote a paper about which 
I myself had a few doubts, and so I sent it to a forthright and learned pro- 
fessor of my graduate school days. His comment was short and pointed : 
“This is new. It is well written. Publish it.” I tried. I failed, and to 
this day the article has never been published. On another occasion I gave 
a paper at a national meeting and was flattered by having an editor in the 
audience tell me that he wanted it for his journal. Returning happily to 
my university, I announced my good fortune to a senior colleague. He 
asked to read the article and when he had finished, urged upon me major 
revisions, changes, that is, on nearly every page. I performed these 
changes and showed the finished product to my mentor. “Send it now,” 
he said. I did so and was rewarded by a letter from the editor who wrote 
with some irritation. ‘Please send me your original article. It was far 
better than this one.” Was my senior colleague “wrong,” the editor 
“right?” No. Difference in taste, that’s all. One editor likes levity, 
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another despises it. One likes abstract subjects only, another wants prac- 
tical, down-to-earth discussion. 

It should be some consolation to the neophyte—and to him princi- 
pally I address myself—to learn that the way is sometimes as hard for 
those who have published for years as it is for the beginner. The main 
difference is, probably, that the older man is less discouraged by rejection. 
Only a month ago I submitted an article to an editor, only to hear it called 
“unsuitable for publication.” Is he right? I do not know, but I do 
know that the article in question had been tried out before an audience, 
at least three of whom suggested that it was worth publishing. The re- 
jecting editor, therefore, in this case is but the first editor. There will be 
others. A well-known scholar in my own field confessed to me recently 
that an article of his was rejected by thirty-seven journals until it found 
a resting-place in the thirty-eighth and best of them all. 


III 


A word about style. Some editors that I know and in whom I have 
confidence tell me that unreadable prose accounts for a large proportion 
of their rejections. They cannot, and will not, publish badly written ma- 
terial, and, since they receive far more than they can possibly use, fuzzy 
writing makes an excellent excuse for rejection. “If more of the articles 
I received were well written I don’t know what I’d do,” said one editor to 
me. “I can only publish one out of every thirty that I receive, and if it 
weren't for the hopeless English of some of these fellows, I’d be hard put 
to know what to do with their otherwise respectable efforts.” Perhaps 
you wonder why the editor, if he likes what you have to say, will not 
merely correct the style. “What’s ina style?” you ask; “it’s my message 
that counts.” Once ina while, if your message is truly epoch-making, the 
editor may do just that: correct your style. But usually to do so in- 
volves him in arguments that he can’t possibly win. There is no perfect 
style, as that impeccable stylist, Pascal, knew well enough, and rather 
than dispute your commas or your subjunctives with you, the editor takes 
refuge in your inadequacy and simply says, “I’m sorry.” 


IV 


I started out to write of magazine articles, but before concluding I 
am going to say a few words about textbooks. They are, believe me, as 
tricky a commodity to place as a scholarly production. One manuscript 
of mine was turned down with resounding finality by three publishing 
houses, one of which took the trouble to report its editor’s sentiments 
in full. Such sentiments, particularly when they are detailed in their 
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fault-finding, are hard on the ego, but they are generally useful. In this 
case, the editor, a distinguished scholar, not only made detailed criticisms, 
which were invaluable, but gratuitously he summed up his conclusions in 
a somewhat sarcastic tone. The two others who rejected the book 
satisfied themselves with declaring it “unsuitable.” This was easier on 
the ego but it was also far less useful than a bill of particulars. Finally, 
when the manuscript had lain on the shelf for a year or two, a book sales- 
man asked me if | had anything new to show him. I took down and 
dusted off the thrice-rejected work. His company accepted it and pub- 
lished it in attractive format, and to date it has sold more than 17,000 
copies. Commercial publishers are, alas, as hard to outguess as the 
editors of scholarly publications. I gnash my teeth when I think that 
ten years before the language flash-cards known as “Vis-Ed” vocabularies 
appeared and swept the country, to the financial benefit of their maker 
and publisher, I tried unsuccessfully to get seven major publishers inter- 
ested in the idea. 


The moral of my tale is that if you would publish you must have a 
fairly tough hide to withstand the slings and arrows of outrageously 
opinionated editors—as opinionated, that is, as | am, and you are. You 
must be persistent, and, withal, you must remain humble enough to 
know that the editor is sometimes dead right: that article or book had 
better not be published. It is that bad. Personally, being a scrappy 
cuss, I glory in the fact that, with a few exceptions, everything that I 
have ever published has had at least one rejection! 


The Passionate Egghead to a Fragment of His Dinner 


Oft, envious, I upon the carrot gaze: __ 
It does not think; it cannot fear its days. 


Ah, carrot, thou with peace and cold invested: 
Approach. By me thou soon will be ingested. 


Ralph Steinhardt, Jr. 
Hollins College 
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So You Want to Read a Paper! 


By DOUGLAS N. MORGAN 


Northwestern University 


You want pay, promotion, and reputation. So you want to read a 
paper at your professional meetings. Or, instead of retreating once again 
to your hotel room to bleed with your buddies about the poverty-stricken 
program this year, you want to do your responsible share by introducing 
the discussion of someone else’s paper. Here, from one who has read, 
bled, and criticized, are some informal “how’s.” 


II 


You have attended a meeting. You have returned home amazed, 
bored, fatigued, discouraged, and inspired. Perhaps you have also re- 
turned with a noble resolution never to commit the crimes you have 
witnessed. For you have heard some papers which are: 

1. incompetent, when the author is simply stupid or ill-trained or 
both. 

2. underdone, when the author has not taken the trouble to think 
his problem through thoroughly, to organize his material with 
clear care, and to word it accurately. 

3. elementary, when the author insults a professional audience by 
confusing it with an introductory class. 

4. trivial, when the author, however skillful, lacks an intuitive nose 
for theoretical interest and relevance. 

5. dull. 

6. pompous, as when the author seeks to solve all conceivable prob- 
lems in twenty or thirty minutes. 

7. too complex for comprehension on first hearing: many good 
papers should be seen and not heard. 

8. windy, when the author wantonly exceeds his time limit. 

9. badly read, when the author is offensive or monotonous in voice 
or manner. 

You believe—correctly, let us assume—that you can do better. You 
decide to undertake a complex set of responsibilities. Among these are: 

1. to work seriously to the limit of your professional ability . . . 
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: 2. to work on a clearly stated, manageable, and reasonably im- 
A portant problem. . . 
7 : 3. to write with precision and concision to your specific point, with 
4a as much simple grace and modest eloquence as you honestly 


possess. ... 

4. to finish your paper in plenty of time so that your critic or co- 
symposiasts can receive the manuscript several weeks before the 
meeting. . 

5. To present your paper interestingly, and to clam up when your 

time isup. . . 

E 6. honestly to defend your paper, or to qualify or even retract it, 

in friendly open discussion. 

If your own research and the current journals don’t suggest a vital 
topic to you, keep your peace until they do. If your subject is important, 
and you have something interesting to say about it, by all means say it 
bravely. Every program committee of every professional organization 
urgently needs good papers. If you as a graduate student or young fac- 
ulty member feel modestly hesitant, simply remember the abominations 
inflicted on your society at its last meeting, take heart, and try a fall in the 
palaestra. 


III 
: At many meetings, every paper is professionally criticized. Good 
papers are better understood, poor papers are more accurately diagnosed, 
and discussion becomes clearer and healthier, if the appointed critic takes 
his assignment seriously and really fulfills his responsibilities. These re- 
sponsibilities are too rarely understood. The critic’s job is not to pick a 
fight ; scholarship is not a competitive sport, but a cooperative discipline. 
Nor ought the critic only and always to praise. Most especially, he ought 
NEVER to use discussion time to present a parallel paper of his own. 
The programmed paper must be the constant focus of his remarks. If 
that paper is peculiarly abstruse, a restatement of its key points in a sen- 
tence or two is in order. If the critic finds the paper basically good, and 
its conclusions interesting, important, and true, he should say so, endorse 
the position and tacitly agree to join in its defense, then sit down. If the 
paper is downright bad, the critic should take account of its author: a 
uu promising beginner should be gently but unmistakably shown the error of 
i his ways, and encouraged to do better; an established person should be 
f forthrightly blasted off the platform. If the paper is half good and half 
bad, the critic should distinguish the halves, give reasons for his appraisal, 
and sit down. If the critic is allowed ten minutes, he should take not more 
than nine minutes and sixty seconds. The interested audience should then 
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know the central issues, and be ready for enlightening discussion. Au- 
thors courteous enough to supply their critics with papers well in advance 
of the meetings deserve the reciprocal courtesy of being able to see the 
critic’s remarks a week or so before they are presented. 


IV 


In academic life, top rank, pay, and repute are usually earned. You 
who read this have already been called. Whether you will be chosen de- 
pends, in important part, upon whether you think, work, and act as a seri- 
ous, responsible professional person. You owe to your discipline the best 
you have in you. Your research and your analysis do not belong to you, 
but to the world; you owe them to your colleagues. You owe to yourself 
the genuine excitement of scholarship. So go ahead and read a paper! 


The best way for a faculty to show that it is worthy of a greater 
share of responsibility in the government of the university is to exer- 
cise vigorously and in concert the responsibilities and powers that 
it has. We should value our calling highly, and show, by our words 
and deeds, that we are asking for more power in order that we may 
the better discharge our social responsibilities as preeminently the 
class of public servants to which is intrusted the high duty of pre- 
serving for and propagating in, the coming generation an intelligent 
and balanced consciousness of the essential continuity of civilization ; 
and, by our teaching and our productive work, make it clear to all 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear that there is nothing that moves 
in the modern world beyond the blind forces of nature that does not 
owe its origin and its power to the unremitting and persistent exer- 
cise of systematic thinking and investigation, and to that disciplined 
exercise of the creative imagination that comes only through hard 
thinking. 


From “Report of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties 
in University Government and Administration,” Bulletin, 
March, 1920, pp. 22-23. 
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A Fable for the Senior Class 


By HERBERT McARTHUR 


University of Vermont 


A venerable professor once received into his presence a young man 
who expressed a desire to acquire a college education. 

“Very well,” said the professor, “but before I may admit you to this 
privilege, I must determine by examination your need for such an educa- 
tion.” And the young man responded as follows to certain questions pro- 
posed unto him : 

Whatis man? “Man is a magnificent creature, endowed with reason, 
with which he may harness his emotions to the doing of wonderful 
things.” The venerable professor clucked his tongue in pity of such 
innocence. 

What is the earth? “The earth is a beautiful globe, blessed with 
natural resources and lovely landscapes, warmed by the sun and kissed 
by the moon.” The old gentleman shuddered a little at such blatant 
subjectivity. 

Where are we going? ‘On to the stainless steel cities of the future!” 
cried the young man, oblivious to the professor’s expression of horrified 
pity. 

“You poor boy,” exclaimed the professor, “you certainly do need an 
education, and you have come just in time—pray God it is not indeed too 
late !” 

Almost four years had passed before the young man, having been 
processed by lesser officers of the college, again presented himself be- 
fore the venerable professor. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have undergone my education, and I therefore 
petition respectfully that | be awarded my degree.” 

“Very well,” said the professor, “but before I may admit you to this 
privilege, I must determine by examination your readiness for such an 
honor.” And the young man responded as follows to certain questions 
proposed unto him: 

What is man? “Most essentially, he is a bundle of nervous tissue.” 
The venerable professor nodded with pride. 

What is the earth? ‘The earth is a blob of matter hurtling through 
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infinite space.”” The old gentleman was visibly pleased by the con- 
ciseness of the answer. 

Where are we going? “In any of a thousand possible directions.” 
The young man gave his last answer with an intentional shrug; the pro- 
fessor involuntarily shrugged his shoulders likewise, and then fell to 
nodding his head. 

“Very good. Very, very good. You have done well. Here is your 
degree.” Then the venerable professor offered the young man his bless- 
ing: “Now go forth into the world and search forever for your lost 
youth.” 


Rousseau 


Yours was the courage of a mind 
That dared to pry 

Beneath tradition’s honored crust 
Or sacred lie. 

Smiling at those who knew their truth 
Should always stand 

(Yet trembled lest you test it with 
Inquiring hand!) 


Bravely the leaping spirit cast 
Its flame about: 

The torch that seeks for truth is borne 
By hands of doubt. 


Douglas E. Lawson 


Southern Illinois University 
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Reflections On An Ant Heap 


or 


What Happened to the Ph in PhD? 


By BRUCE STEWART 


Michigan State University 


It was just 98 years ago that Yale University conferred the first 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in the history of American education. We 
do not know whether the recipient realized what a unique distinction was 
his, but he would doubtless be amazed at the change in both content and 
function of the degree which has occurred during the last century. We 
do know that he had to undertake two years of study in “philosophy and 
the arts.” Since philosophy, according to one definition, is “the inquiry 
into general causes underlying phenomena, and their inter-relation,” the 
name of his degree would seem to have been quite appropriate. 

The modern Ph.D. never comes into contact with the inter-relating 
of general causes, and his training is, in fact, such as to discourage any 
broad vision and intellectual synthesis. The degree is now granted for 
activities such as: “A Comparative Study of the Abdomen of Two 
Freshwater Copepods,” “Palatalization in Bulgarian,” “The Use of ‘Tw’ 
and ‘Vous’ in Corneille,” and “The Preparation of Hydroxyethylamino- 
desoxybenzoin.” At one time this preoccupation with minutiae was an 
occasion for humor, as when President Little of the University of Michi- 
gan remarked that historians seemed to regard “The Suspenders of Henry 
VIII” as the most important thing in human history. However, super- 
specialization is no longer a joking matter. Or at least any criticism im- 
plied in years of joking has not made the slightest difference. 

I believe it was Francis Bacon who first formally recognized that 
the inquiries of men are of two kinds—intensive and extensive, and that 
these intellectual functions are complementary. In referring to them, he 
said: “The former like ants only heap up and use their store. The latter, 
like spiders spin out their own webs.” The medieval philosophers repre- 
sented the ultimate in web-spinning, whereas the modern researchers 
have been heaping up their store until neither they nor anyone else can 
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see over it. If the Middle Ages was a colony of spiders, then just as 
certainly is the 20th century a colony of academic ants; and, ant-like, 
our specialists dig feverishly into nature and run about with their burdens, 
scarcely knowing what to do with them. 

Specialization, as such, is not to be condemned. That would be a 
futile exercise in any case. It is this extreme monomania which is both 
the identifying mark and the dangerous weakness of each age—the end- 
less, empty arguments and mystical casuistry of the Middle Ages and the 
equally sterile, but far more dangerous, accumulative myopia of today. 
The medieval schoolmen would have none of observation and experiment. 
The research specialist now makes pariahs out of anyone daring to con- 
nect essential knowledge together in a useful and meaningful synthesis. 
The ants have discovered hundreds of machines, bombs, chemicals, and 
lethal processes which they do not know how to handle constructively and 
for the ultimate good of the colony. 

The idea of the Ph.D. degree was that by the time a scholar advanced 
this far in his education, he should have some appreciation of the deeper 
meaning of his subject and its scope in relation to others. Moreover, 
modern technical society is forcing us to understand its bearing upon the 
lives and problems of men. Today, knowledge has piled up to such a 
depth that assimilation of the very minimum amount of information and 
skill has become a formidable enterprise in itself. If the modern Ph.D. 
comes out anything more than a glorified assembly line mechanic, ignorant 
of the world around him, then he must achieve deeper understanding on 
his own and usually against a tide which runs strongly in the opposite 
direction. 


II 


Few studies are more specialized than physics. Therefore, it may 
be enlightening to see what three eminent physicists have to say about 
the problem of increasing specialization. We have been compared, not 
to ants, but to microbes, by Vannevar Bush, who, after surveying the 
current scene, remarked : 


It looks as though we were about to become buried in a mountain of 
printed results with no effective means of penetrating the mass to find the 
streak of ore that may be needed for further progress. In the field of 
physics alone there are thousands of current scientific journals. One of 
these alone, The Physical Review, publishes 5,000 pages a year. No man 
can handle such masses of material by the methods of a generation ago. 
Scientists perforce become limited to the following of highly specialized 
trails only. Papers of genuine value are printed, stored and buried .. . 
But [the problem] must be solved or we shall be in the fix of a colony 
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of bacteria, bogged down, with all progress stopped by the burden of our 
own product.? 

lf a physicist cannot keep up with physics, how can we expect that 
he will keep up with all the related disciplines such as chemistry, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and biology; to say nothing of a working knowledge 
of significant concepts in all the social sciences, thought to be essential 
for a modern interpretation of the relation of scientific research to so- 
ciety and how it may be used in the most realistic and constructive way. 

Albert Einstein decided against mathematics as a subject for study 
because of its great separation into specialties. His reminiscence upon 
these educational experiences is worth reproduction : 


True enough, physics was also divided into separate fields, each of 
which was capable of devouring a short lifetime of work without having 
satisfied the hunger for deeper knowledge. The mass of insufficiently 
connected experimental data was overwhelming here also. In this field, 
however, I soon learned to scent out that which was able to lead to 
fundamentals and to turn aside from everything else, from the multitude 
of things which clutter up the mind and divert it from the essential. The 
hitch in this was, of course, the fact that one had to cram all this stuff 
into one’s mind for the examination, whether one liked it or not. This 
coercion had such a deterring effect that, after I had passed the final 
examination, | found the consideration of any scientific problems distaste- 
ful to me for an entire year.* 


We may be able to improve our olfactory sense so that we can “scent 
out” the essentials for broad concepts in other fields, as Einstein did in 
physics. Not that we should expect every effort at integration to be as 
brilliant and far-reaching as his, but evidently it is not only possible but 
worth while to make such efforts to detect the significant and to connect 
it up in a fruitful way. Certainly, too much of our education merely 
“clutters up the mind” and distracts it from detecting underlying prin- 
ciples by means of which diverse facts may be welded together in a 
meaningful way. 

Finally, another great physicist, Erwin Schrodinger, reflecting on 
this same question, wrote: 


It seems plain and self evident, and yet it needs to be said: the 
isolated knowledge obtained by a group of specialists in a narrow field has 
in itself no value whatsoever, but only in its synthesis with all the rest 
of knowledge and only inasmuch as it really contributes in this synthesis 
something toward answering the question, Who Are We?’ 


*V. Bush, “Today's Research and Tomorrow’s World.” Address to the Board 
of Directors, Stanford Research Institute, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, California, 
January 20, 1954. 

* A. Einstein, in P. A. Schilpp (Ed.), Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist 
Evanston, Ill., Library of Living Philosophers, 1949, p. 17. 

*E. Schrodinger, Science and Humanism, Birmingham, Cambridge University 
Press, 1951, p. 5. 
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Not only “Who are we?,” but “What has been happening to us?,” and 
“Where are we going from here?” If this is true, then who is to do the 
integrating, and why do we not get on with it? Clearly we cannot look 
to the specialist for synthesis. He has his hands full with his own unique 
and necessary activities. This is as it should be, and would present no 
difficulty were it not for the fact that there is contempt and suspicion for 
anyone who dares to venture into any preserve of which he is not a 
licensed master (or rather, doctor). Any synthesis is feared or derided 
because it inevitably involves a dozen specialties whose myopic wardens 
can find a hundred details which are not quite right. 

The school which encourages synthesis is sure to be regarded by 
others with a suspicion that it is lowering its standards or engaging in 
superficial, trifling work. Consequently, the few favorable inclinations 
that exist will often succumb to the fear of losing position in the fight for 
status. It is, accordingly, very typical to hear authorities state that we 
must await more data, more statistics and correlations, greater valida- 
tion of theory before undertaking integration on any scale. However, 
if we waited until “all the data were in,” how many centuries would we 
wait? One authority is a little more hopeful when he estimates that 
we will not be ready for the task for two generations. If Copernicus had 
waited a couple of generations for Newton’s Laws, then the slow process 
of testing and refining a useful body of theory would have been made that 
much slower. 


Ill 


Through preoccupation with specialization, the idea has crystallized 
that any integration is “armchair” work. This derogatory characteriza- 
tion is applied to any inquiry which is not based primarily on one’s own 
data-gathering. As a matter of fact, specialization has compelled every- 
one to be an armchair investigator for all but the most restricted of 
questions. This dependency upon the accurately reported observations 
of others is wholly unavoidable. Any conclusions of magnitude must 
depend on the validity of studies used as foundation, for, in the mass, 
these quickly mount up to lifetimes of work. Such a fact was recognized 
long ago by Tocqueville : 


If man were forced to demonstrate for himself all the truths of which 
he makes daily use, his task would never end. He would exhaust his 
strength in preparatory demonstrations without ever advancing beyond 
them. As, from the shortness of his life, he has not the time, nor, from 
the limits of his intelligence, the capacity, to act in this way, he is reduced 
to take on trust a host of facts and opinions which he has not had either 
the time or the power to verify for himself .. 4 


*A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, New York, Knopi, 1945, p. 8. 
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The disrepute of the philosophers of old was the result of their ignorance 
or indifference not only concerning their own observations, but of their 
gullibility in accepting multi-handed, hearsay evidence which had no 
relationship to systematic observations made by anyone. The modern 
investigator, however, is more apt to be shy on reasoning, synthesis, and 
ability to discriminate the significant than he is to have unreliable data. 

Specialization, by its development of authorities, has led to a new 
kind of medievalism. Breaking the grip of the so-called authorities of 
the Middle Ages was a long and literally painful process. The rebirth 
of human inquiry was established and the frontier opened to anyone who 
had sound evidence and logical presentation, regardless of who he might 
be. On a considerably higher plane, there has grown up a system of 
schools, authorities, degrees, grades, and sundry paraphernalia which 
operate in a more modern fashion to divert those not bearing the official 
stamp. The medieval reappears in the apprenticeship of the aspiring 
graduate to the professor, under whom he must “research” a topic which 
fits into the master plan for the professor’s book. He will then be able 
to trade on the prestige of this authority in obtaining a suitable station. 
Any similarity between the foregoing and free, scientific inquiry is purely 
coincidental. 


IV 


In the process of educational organization, curriculums and courses 
are established, degrees awarded, along with various other standards of 
measuring prestige and fitness. Formalism here, as always, goes syste- 
matically, if unconsciously, about the task of hardening its own arteries. 
There is a reluctance to refer to anyone who is not famous and an eager- 
ness to quote anyone who is—a tendency which the critic may find illus- 
trated in these pages (however, it is hoped, for a totally different pur- 
pose). A man may be a Darwin without a Ph.D., or a Socrates without 
any college degree, but it is too bad. In this culture, he is formally an 
ignoramus. 

It is a lamentable fact that our degrees have been allowed to degen- 
erate into union cards, licenses, meal tickets, as they have been variously 
called ; almost anything but a desire to inquire and investigate, first and 
foremost, for discovery’s sake alone. We see this when we consider how 
few degree studies ever form the bases for important changes in concept 
and procedure. All the degrees—apprentice, journeyman, and master’s— 
have moved toward the status of formalized, stereotyped approval, as 
an aid in getting a job and making more money. Our situation is still 
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much the same as it was when William James described “The Ph.D. 
Octopus.””® 

The pressure to research, however, continues to mount, squeezing out 
of people a lot of activities and manuscripts which they would never exude 
if not compelled by this external and irrelevant pressure. As Einstein 
remarked in one of his embarrassingly candid moments: “If an angel of 
God were to descend and drive from the Temple of Science all those in 
the categories I have mentioned [display and profit] I fear the temple 
would be nearly emptied.”* Such motivation is self-defeating in the end, 
although it might appear to produce some immediate and short range 
results ; yet the prominence of display and profit is far from diminishing, 
and the commodities, men and ideas, continue to be bought and sold in 
the Academic Marketplace. 

Strange as it may seem, few institutions will deny that they en- 
courage synthesis and interdisciplinary investigation. A typical example 
of what they have in mind would be a thesis on “The Effects of the 
Dowry on Morale Among the Balu Islanders.” Here we have the 
economics of the dowry, the psychology and sociology of morale, the 
anthropology of the islanders and the climatology, geology, astronomy, 
et cetera, of the islands. This sort of thing might be called “microscopic 
integration,” for it has all the scope and field of an oil immersion lens, 
along, of course, with the virtue of being largely irrelevant to modern 
society. 

It is this business that moved Lancelot Hogben to warn: “Sociologi- 
cal inquiry must get to grips with live contemporary issues if it ever 
hopes to enjoy the prestige of the natural sciences.”* It is what Carl 
Murchison was despairing about when he wrote: 


The social sciences at the present moment stand naked and feeble in 
the midst of the political uncertainty of the world. The physical sciences 
seem so brilliant, so clothed with power by contrast. Either something 
has gone all wrong in the evolution of the social sciences, or their great 
day in court has not yet arrived. It is with something akin to despair that 
one contemplates the piffling, trivial, superficial, damnably unimportant 
topics that some social scientists investigate with agony and sweat. And 
at the end of all these centuries, no one knows what is wrong with the 
world or what is likely to happen in the world.® 


We will have to give heed to the process of sorting and synthesizing if 
we do not wish to be drowned under the flood of facts accumulating be- 
hind the dam. In order to carry forward a new synthesis of data and 
apply it to the urgencies of our time, we will have to establish, tentatively, 


*W. James, Memories and Studies, New York, Longmans, Green, 1911, p. 239. 

* A. Einstein, in M. Planck, Where Is Science Going?, Norton, 1932, p. 7. 
*L. Hogben, Retreat From Reason, Hampshire Bookshop, 1937, p. 60. 

*C. Murchison, Handbook of Social Psychology, Clark University, 1935, p. ix. 
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some theories to be put into operation. It must be confessed that there 
is much truth in Conant’s complaint that social science is largely lacking 
in effective conceptual schemes, but this deficiency is the result of a 
mental habit which Conant himself has revealed as fallacious.® 

Conant has pointed out that good theories do not spring full-formed 
into existence. They evolve by a painful process of proposing some 
inadequate ones and subjecting them to the rough and tumble of real 
operation, to see how they serve as guides to successful explanation of 
known phenomena and to successful prediction of new events, procedures, 
and relationships. Both the successes and failures furnish clues to the 
constant improvement and/or replacement of existing theory. At the 
present time, raising the subject of social theory is an occasion for hair- 
splitting and windy arguments, whereas operational testing would put 
almost any body of theory on the road toward science. 


The absence of recognized principles, the reluctance to put them into 
operation, the lack of appreciation of their significance, or the specialism 
enforced by the practical world—one or all of these may combine to keep 
us lost among the trees. In history we get lost in the details of rulers and 
government as well as the ubiquitous wars and campaigns. In psy- 
chology we may get lost in the study of individual differences, syndromes, 
reaction times, and all the minutiae of psychical physics. In science, as 
the writer can testify, the instructor sometimes finds himself teaching in- 
formation per se, in which case both he and the students are merely 
counting trees. Differences, however, are not so important as similarities, 
and facts are only temporary means of establishing concepts, which are 
fewer in number and far more significant. Any casual inspection of the 
forgetting curve, which shows that 80 or 90 per cent of the facts are 
going to be forgotten, should chasten us before we turn back to the futile 
but relatively simple task of stuffing the student. 

In Knowledge For What?, Robert Lynd called for the creation of 
some new and “outrageous hypotheses,’’’® but while many applauded, 
nothing happened. It is rather obvious that our old hypotheses (if any ) 
are inadequate. Certainly the accumulation of more specialized informa- 
tion without knowing what to do with it promises only to increase the 
magnitude of our problems. Apparently what we need is a little more 
wisdom, and common sense and courage, as Philip Wylie called for in no 
uncertain terms when he bewailed our obsession with facts and material 
objects : 

*J. Conant, On Understanding Science, Yale University, 1947, pp. 26-27. The 


entire book is an account of the laborious development of conceptual schemes. 
*R. Lynd, Knowledge For What?, Princeton Univ., 1939. 
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The blame for this lies upon the professors. These tousled wearers 
of the flat hat, supererogated by the medieval magic of the cloister, and 
made additionally colossal by a little knowledge of some external or 
measurable facet of the universe have failed wretchedly in their assign- 
ment of educating post school Americans. They have so departmentalized 
knowledge that a quadrennium is not long enough to make a sciolist, and 
they have let the teaching of wisdom disappear altogether from the cur- 
riculum, because doubtless, they no longer have any [wisdom] to teach." 


This description is admittedly oversimplified, for the professors are 
merely following out not only the internal requirements of their subjects 
but the external demands of their culture. Nevertheless, something will 
have to be done rather soon, or one day, while most of us ants are busily 
digging, with our heads in our burrows, some other ant, running madly 


about, is going to push the wrong button, and then it will be a little too 
late. 


“ P. Wylie, A Generation of Vipers, Rinehart, 1955, p. 255. 


At one time or another scholars have been in jeopardy for such 
diverse sins as favoring or opposing the abolition of slavery, favoring 
or opposing segregation, advancing the Darwinian hypothesis, de- 
fending progressive education, making honest report on the nutritive 
values of oleomargarine, wothholding outright condemnation of the 
New Deal, and admitting that San Francisco has been visited by an 
earthquake. Despite the miscellaneous sound, this is not just hit 
or miss. A safe generalization is that no one has jeopardized aca- 
demic freedom by endorsing the status quo or by siding with the 
vested interests. So far as academic freedom is concerned, the safest 
place to march is not quite abreast of current public opinion, but a 
few steps back and to the right. 

From Trustees of Academic Freedom,” by John Walton 
Caughey, Bulletin, Autumn, 1951, p. 431. 
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The Public Orator and Gradum 
Honoris Causa 


By BERNARD N. SCHILLING 


The University of Rochester 


In the year 1618, young George Herbert, destined to become one of 
the great English religious poets of the 17th century, was apparently bent 
on a quite different form of distinction. He was doing his level best to 
secure appointment as public orator in Cambridge University. Writing 
to Sir John Danvers, Herbert states flatly that the position of orator is 
“the finest place in the University, though not the gainfullest.... But the 
commodiousness is beyond the revenue. . . .” The position has great 
responsibilities but these are offset by many advantages or “gaynesses,” 
as Herbert calls them, “which will please a young man well.” The poet 
was finally elected in January, 1619. 

In modern American academic life there is nothing to correspond to 
the office of public orator, so much desired for its dignity and opportunity 
in Herbert’s time. Where the office does exist, its activity is severely 
limited, being in most places actually absorbed in, or performed by, the 
president’s function. Now the orator has little to do beyond presenting 
candidates for honorary degrees, and it is hard for us to realize that in 
England at one time he was considered a high administrative officer ; that 
he wrote Latin letters on behalf of the University to secure the favor of 
influential persons and paid them compliments in Latin when they 
visited the institution; that he wrote letters to obtain privileges for the 
academy or to defend its existing rights; that he praised the royal family 
or other important persons and gave thanks for all benefactions and gifts ; 
that he was the means whereby all jubilation was expressed, or con- 
gratulatory sentiment conveyed to other institutions; and that in general 
he was at the center of every notable public occasion demanding some 
official utterance from the University. No wonder then that Herbert was 
after a post which was so important in its own terms. Better still, it led 
to greater things in the public service. Oxford and Cambridge had long 
been close to the crown; Elizabeth, as the Stuarts would also do, had 
looked to these intellectual centers for the instruments of policy; higher 
offices in church and state might be filled by those who had already dis- 
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tinguished themselves at the Universities. And such an office as public 
orator was clearly desirable, training one in the command of language and 
eloquence, with other accomplishments needed in diplomacy or public 
affairs. 

Much of this ancient dignity and glamor being now far in the past, 
we must look to the vast enterprise of bestowing honorary degrees for 
what remains, at least in this country, of the public orator’s place in the 
university. In the long debate over honorary degrees and the propriety 
of giving them we may then find another place of importance for the 
orator, if not a restoration of his former eminence; at least, we may find 
a means whereby he becomes once more the mouthpiece of the university 
in one of its most important functions, a means whereby the ideals and 
human powers of which the university is at once the custodian and symbol 
obtain a suitable public expression. So may be restored or rather im- 
proved at one level a large part of his original duty so integral to the 
university—the reward and eloquent praise of greatness wherever it 
appears in individual human beings, and not merely in great place or 
position in the world. 

Near the end of his time as public orator in Cambridge University, 
George Herbert sent his successor, Robert Creighton, a letter of advice. 
Herbert urges caution, restraint, self-effacement upon the orator who is a 
means to the University’s high ends, to which he must subordinate himself 
as a person. Herbert is sensible of the University’s dignity and im- 
portance, as standing above the one to be honored at all times. And al- 
though he prescribes simplicity and clearness, brevity and avoidance of 
obvious learning for his successor, his own practice was on the florid 
and allusive side. In a courtly age, given to extravagant flattery and 
panegyric of those in high places, Herbert’s oration on the return of 
Prince Charles from Spain in 1623 is heavily adorned. As befits his own 
position, the event, and the scholarly audience before him, Herbert writes 
in classical learned terms, with allusions to ancient mythology, litera- 
ture, and history. So also he draws upon experience and proverbial 
wisdom, expressed in common maxims and general human truths appli- 
cable to the occasion. The whole is presented ornately in the grand 
manner, ending with disdainful finality on the word “dixi,” I have 
spoken ! 


II 


If we turn from 17th century England to the beginnings of the 
academic tradition in America, we discover a new set of circumstances 
in which a special public orator was not called for. With Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s fine Harvard College in the 17th Century as our authority, 
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we see that the position of orator is not separately listed or described in 
Harvard’s early history. The special needs and conditions at Cam- 
bridge in England which demanded an orator did not exist in America. 
The one high public occasion further, which might have justified a 
separate officer, likewise took a form that made a special university 
speaker unnecessary. So much oratory was offered, and so much of a 
student’s education was designed to train him for public address, declama- 
tion, dispute, and eloquence, to be shown as a main feature of commence- 
ment, that an official orator would have been superfluous. At Harvard in 
1685, besides “disputes” there were four orations: one in Latin, two in 
Greek, and one in Hebrew. In addition, President Mather, after con- 
ferring degrees, made an oration in praise of academical studies and 
degrees. In 1678, President Oakes had opened the exercises with one of 
his witty speeches, and being fond of making himself the main feature of 
the occasion, he introduced the custom of addressing each candidate per- 
sonally. It is hard to see what a separate oratorical officer could have 
added to such a display. 

From the outset, the whole commencement celebration showed how 
well the students themselves had learned to do one of the main things 
expected from higher education: to speak in public. As still obtains 
frequently in high schools, the students took over most of the orating and 
declaiming, and the same was true of colleges and universities until these 
became so large and complex and the commencement exercises were pro- 
jected on so vast a scale that the institutions themselves had to take 
over what was to be said in public; so the ancient orator’s office was 
necessarily broken up into a number of parts. 

But in the 19th century, commencement became the occasion for 
such an outpouring of public discourse that books of commentary and 
guidance were prepared; they offered examples of the many kinds of 
speech that might be called for, to help everyone from the trembling high 
school salutatorian to the pompous recipient of an honorary degree. In 
1898, one Henry C. Davis offered a manual entitled Commencement 
Parts: Valedictories, salutatories, orations, essays, class poems, ivy ora- 
tions, toasts, as well as original speeches and addresses for the national 
holidays and other occasions. The American community, Mr. Davis says, 
“is a speech-making and speech-loving one, and the college alumni and 
friends and the public generally look to this one day in the year when the 
students appear publicly in a literary capacity as affording an opportunity 
to judge of what the college is doing for its students.” So commence- 
ments are to show how good a student’s education has been, judged by 
the quality of his public speaking. 

In 1915, The Commencement Manual, prepared by Edith Painton, 
has the following items in its subtitle: “Salutatories, valedictories, ad- 
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dresses and responses, class poems, songs, histories, baccalaureate ser- 
mons, prophecies, wills, yells, mottoes, flowers, colors, class plays, novel 
programs, etc.” All of this will meet the needs of every sort of institu- 
tion from grammar school through the university, “covering every need 
of the Commencement season,” but nowhere mentioning such an office 
as that of public orator. A formula is given for everything that might 
be needed, but the whole seems mainly directed toward the student. Ex- 
cept for the baccalaureate sermon and the presentation of diplomas, noth- 
ing remains to help the institution’s officers. There is no mention of 
honorary degree formulas, or of an office held by a person designated to 
cite recipients. Mr. Davis’ earlier book contains an “address on Receiv- 
ing the Degree of Doctor of Laws from a University,” but does not say 
who gave the citation, or what the formula, if any, for such a citation 
might be. 

These books suggest that the other side, what might be done by a 
university orator, is not discussable, not something separate that needs 
guidance to perform, since no one will be likely to need help in a position 
which by and large does not exist. Presumably the president became 
what the public orator had once been. The nature of his office in America 
was due partly to new forms of college and university life, so that he 
took over all kinds of official talking. The presidential office is all-em- 
bracing, in marvelous contrast to the former rectorship of the University 
of Paris, as reported in Rashdall’s Medieval Universities. The rector was 
head of the university but, while appearing in state “with his eight bedels,” 
he “rarely spoke in its name—a function usually entrusted to some elo- 
quent ‘orator’ chosen for the occasion from the theological doctors, just 
as a municipal deputation is headed by the mayor, but finds its mouthpiece 
in the more intellectually qualified recorder.” But in America no one 
could be president unless he had the qualities of an orator too. Just as 
being able to speak publicly was a sign of a student’s proper education, so 
was it expected of a suitable president. Thus the presidency, by its own 
nature and requirement, tended to absorb or include within itself the 
ancient public orator’s function, and in the more complex modern era, 
with commencement bound up with the conferring of honorary degrees, 
one of two things obtains. Each candidate may be presented by a separate 
person representing the appropriate school or subject, as formerly at 
Oxford where higher honorary degrees above the M.A. were cited by 
professors or other representatives of the several faculties. Or the presi- 
dent may act as his own public orator, like Mr. Conant, who is reported 
to have absorbed the entire conferring of honorary degrees at the Harvard 
tercentenary in 1936. 

Now the practice of giving numerous honorary degrees has inspired 
severe criticism ever since the late 19th century. This gives us a chance 
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for review of the principles that should govern such awards. We may 
then return to the formal appointment of an orator who is charged with 
the duty of creating and reciting appropriate citations in keeping with the 
dignity and responsibility of universities in modern life. Like the church, 
the university should lead and not merely follow society in pursuit of the 
ideals it is supposed to symbolize and preserve. The annual, at least, 
reaffirmation of these high values is entirely proper when honor is being 
given presumably to those who in some way have merited honor from 
the custodian of ideals. The honorary degree aims to recognize great- 
ness, and the university should take the occasion to assert its own prin- 
ciples and to affirm again the things for which is stands ; otherwise atten- 
tion is called away from what can never be attained but must always be 
striven for, toward the little that is done by even the best individual life. 


Ill 


We may return to England for a glance at the beginning of honorary 
degrees. In the Elizabethan code, the University was authorized to 
“confer degrees upon privy councillors, bishops, peers, and the sons of 


peers,” without requiring them to fulfill any of the conditions of time. 
exercises, or examination it imposed upon other candidates. This same 


privilege was extended “to persons related to the sovereign by con- 
sanguinity or affinity, provided they were such as were commonly styled 
‘honourable personages,’ and to the eldest sons of such persons.” <A 
century later, Charles II enlarged the circle to “such baronets and 
knights, who shall be members of our said University from time to time, 
to take their degree of master of arts in this honorary way without time 


or exercise.” This left the door open for all sorts of abuses and in the 18th 
century “the sons of bishops were not infrequently ranked with the sons 
of noblemen and permitted to proceed to a degree in the same way.” 

In May, 1786, the Heads issued their views, and declared “that 
privy councillors, bishops, noblemen, and their sons, persons related 
to the King’s Majesty by consanguinity or affinity, provided they be also 
honourable, and their eldest sons, were entitled to an honorary degree, 
and that knights and baronets were entitled to an honorary master of arts 
degree, but that the sons of privy councillors and of bishops had no such 
privilege.” It was not till the early 19th century (March, 1825) that 
the abuses arising from such wide honorary powers were curbed and it 
was decreed that honorary degrees be reserved for persons distinguished 
by their services to the state or literature. Abuse had also been made by 
the crown which had issued many mandatory degrees. James I had to 
admit this danger that unlearned persons would receive degrees they did 
not deserve, and so it was decreed that the recipients should pay the 
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customary dues and fees, especially under Charles II. He issued man- 
dates in the first year of his reign for 121 D.D.’s, 12 D.C.L.’s, 12 M.D.’s, 
12 B.D.’S, 2 M.A.’S and one B.C.L.—obviously to pay off some of his 
supporters and, in some cases, to repair injustice to men unable, in the 
civil war, to take degrees. James II tried to impose a mandate degree for 
a Benedictine monk, Alban Francis, and Cambridge successfully resisted 
the mandate, so that the University got control over its own honors. But 
Cambridge’s control over mandate degrees was again disturbed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, who became Chancellor in 1748 and tried to use 
honorary degrees as a means of patronage and reward for political sup- 
porters, thus opening the way to many of the modern abuses of the 
honorary degree. Eventually, the Senate had to approve every mandate 
degree before the Chancellor was asked to act upon it. Nowadays the 
Statutes of the University of Cambridge (1949) simply declare that 
“titles of degrees may be granted honoris causa to members of the Royal 
Family, to British subjects who are of conspicuous merit or have done 
good service to the state or to the University, and to foreigners of dis- 
tinction.” Another classification of “complete” rather than “titular” 
honorary degrees applies to members of Cambridge University and in- 
volves a fee, while the titular degrees are purely honorary. 


IV 


Returning to America, we find, as expected, the growth of our prac- 
tices much more complicated and ambiguous. Morison states that 
Harvard’s first honorary degree in the European sense was given to 
Benjamin Franklin, an M.A. in 1753. He points out that the term 
gradum honoris causa means one granted to persons whom the university 
wishes to honor “or whose incorporation in the University is deemed an 
honor to the institution.” Most of the earty American awards then were 
not really honorary degrees, but were given by special vote to people 
who had followed the equivalent studies elsewhere. Morison also ex- 
cludes “an ad eundem degree, which is simply an inter-university courtesy, 
relic of the ancient ius ubique docendi.” But if we follow Stephen 
Epler’s standard book on the subject and accept the classification of 
“honorary” for degrees not obtained in course, we learn that Harvard 
conferred the first of these in America in 1692. Its own president, 
Increase Mather, was made a Doctor of Sacred Theology in that year. 
In all, three degrees honoris causa were bestowed in 1692, as contrasted 
with the 1347 given all over America in the year 1930. Meanwhile, up 
to 1775, Harvard had given only five honorary doctorates, all of them to 
Harvard graduates, four of whom were ordained ministers. Yale gave its 
first honorary doctorate, an M.D., to Daniel Turner, at his request in 1723. 
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Turner had given Yale a present of books valued at 16 pounds. This 
caused some irreverent persons to observe that his M.D. stood for 
“multum donavit,” a designation that should apply to a good many 
modern awards as well. Witness the comic irony of a recent donor ; 
when informed that the university wished to name a new dormitory after 
him, he was inclined to ask, “What price glory, now?” 

In time, the gift of special degrees became a regular feature of the 
American commencement, raising in the process a number of difficult 
questions. Whether to honor the position, office, or occupation rather 
than the man has never been finally decided and has led to sharp dis- 
agreement. In 1833, for example, John Quincy Adams refused to par- 
ticipate in Harvard's gift of an LL.D. to President Andrew Jackson. 
Adams stated flatly that “as myself an affectionate child of our Alma 
Mater, I would not be present to witness her disgrace in conferring her 
highest literary honors upon a barbarian who could not write a sentence 
of grammar and could hardly spell his own name.” 

As we might expect, the clergy predominated in the early award of 
doctorates in the United States, they being assumed to have learning and 
to live nearer the ideal, to possess more elevated spirits and hence to 
correspond more clearly to what was being honored by the degree. So 
also educators were favored in earlier times, many of these being like- 
wise ‘clergymen. Politicians, presidents of the United States, judges, 
governors, and diplomats came into favor in the 19th century, making 
up one-third of Harvard’s honorary doctorates between 1830 and 1839. 
Until the late 19th century, military and business leaders were rarely 
elevated, but in more modern times the tendency to single out business 
and industrial representatives has been under severe rebuke. 

Several factors tended to lower the standard of recipients and vastly 
to increase their number. For one thing, the mass awarding of degrees 
to celebrate an institution’s certennial, presidential inauguration, or other 
landmark, caused a marked decline of standards. In 1886, when Harvard 
was 250 years old, it gave 42 special degrees. In 1909, when Lowell took 
office as president, it gave 30 doctorates ; and in 1936, at the tercentenary, 
President Conant awarded 86 honorary degrees. In 1901, when Yale was 
200 years old, it gave nearly 60 of these, and it hardly needs to be said 
that other institutions behaved likewise. Clearly it is simpler to find three 
distinguished men than 30, and the larger the number chosen the easier 
it is to slip in names of personal friends, of men who are liked simply be- 
cause they have congenial political or religious views, of others who are 
local favorite sons, and many more whose merit is doubtful or marginal. 
In one prominent category, degrees were often given to conceal the 
absence of virtue, rather than to reward its presence or exercise. I refer 
to the practice of giving honorary degrees to presidents of colleges who 
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themselves had not earned their own doctorates in course. Certainly it 
is clear that far more honorary degrees have been given to presidents 
without their own doctorates than to those who had already earned the 
distinction in course. This suggests that these gifts were arranged for 
to some extent, in order to cover up academic deficiencies ; the recipients 
would then let themselves absurdly be called “doctor,” since this is what 
a president is supposed to be or at least to be called. 

Again, as the modern university grew, as older institutions formerly 
just colleges expanded in size and scope, and as the number of new units 
of higher education, both public and private, greatly increased, the num- 
ber of honorary degrees had a chance to multiply. It is estimated that in 
the United States from 1870 to 1939, some 50,000 individuals received 
nearly 200 varieties of such awards. They came to be thought of by some 
leaders as the American equivalent of titles of nobility. Since we have 
no knighthood or baronetcy, let us offer the honorary doctorate; since 
1900 this has taken, as a rule, the form of a Litt.D., Sc.D., D.D., or LL.D., 
the last finally establishing itself as the highest of all. 

Amid so great a proliferation of honor many institutions have dis- 
cerned the paradox of bestowing in great number what must be by defini- 
tion something reserved for only a handful of exceptional individuals. In 
order to prevent, or at least themselves to have no part of such a ruinous 
cheapening of the most precious thing in their own gift, some universities 
have abolished all degrees save those earned in course. Others have set 
up various plans whereby it becomes extremely difficult for anyone to get, 
or for a faculty to agree upon who should receive, such honors. Some 
have large and complicated committees of selection, some require a gen- 
eral faculty vote for approval, some demand a long period of waiting 
between the recommendation and final approval, others arbitrarily re- 
strict the number to be given in a single year or try to confine the award 
to certain kinds of occupations or positions. One college succeeded so well 
in manufacturing an obstructive parliamentary procedure that it made 
only one gift in ten years, its obvious purpose being to avoid granting 
honorary degrees, if possible, as if in self-protection against its own 
weakness. 

Yet the construction of artificial barriers would hardly be necessary 
if a university could say clearly what its honorary degree means, what it 
really intends to honor, and where the intended recipient stands with 
respect to what is being honored. Similarly, it is not necessary to sing]: 
out particular fields or occupations as being more worthy than other:. 
The university may elevate any activity whose ideal is clear and has bee 
conspicuously served. The search is for anything above the common 
levels of human attainment, and while the university will tend to confine 
its honor to the higher planes of human effort, its first question need not 
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be in what area a given man has made his mark. We should begin with 
the ideal to be served, go next to the man himself, and lastly, if at all, 
to the occupation he happens to have followed in the process of dis- 
tinguishing himself, of showing the qualities for which he is being honored. 


Let us return to the office of public orator. Since so many other 
persons, including the president of a university, are ready and able to do 
what the orator had once been called on to do, and since the main com- 
mencement address itself is usually given by one of the recipients of a 
special degree, there is only one thing left to justify the existence of a 
separate office for the public orator. This is to show in the composing 
of citations that the university is concerned with the reward of greatness, 
of the highest powers of human nature which it is the university's office 
to symbolize and to preserve. The modern American orator then must 
do only this, instead of all the manifold tasks he was called on to per- 
form in the 17th century. But this one thing brings his purpose closer 
to the university’s essence, its reason for existing, than all the rest of 
the ancient duties of his office put together. The orator’s subject is 
always the same, no matter who happens to be the individual before him 
for praise at any moment. His subject is human greatness which the 
university symbolizes at all times. Let him keep in mind three things 
when presenting any individual for an honorary degree and the uni- 
versity need have no fear that it will cheapen its award by offering it to 
numerous examples of the unworthy. Let the orator recall the ideal 
which alone is to be honored, the relationship of the university to human 
greatness, and finally the nearness of the given individual’s approach to 
that which is being honored. 

To be sure, whatever is said in public ought to be governed by the 
three great principles of Martin Luther: “Stehe fest auf; thue den Mund 
auf; hére bald auf... .” Luther‘s use of the peremptory preposition 
here shows the control he would impose on the university’s orator no 
doubt, like any other. Yet the occasion does not allow for a too scientific 
brevity and economy. The praise of greatness cannot be too sharply 
restricted and the orator must have room to choose from our intellectual 
and literary inheritance the materials that will give dignity to the 
occasion and maintain the continuity between what is now being praised 
and the tradition from which the life of the mind derives. On a hot June 
day this may well take something out of him, as witness William Lyon 
Phelps, public orator at Yale over a period of nearly 30 years, who so 
exerted himself at the June, 1923 commencement that he was found to 
have lost four pounds by the end of the ceremony. Yet whatever the cost 
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in words or pounds, what is being honored is placed in association with 
the learning and wisdom of the past, with what is classical and itself 
honored for truth and value. From such a context the citations derive a 
certain elevation and power. When the orator spoke in Latin, the 
language itself carried many of these desirable suggestions. Now they 
must be kept up by quotation and allusion so that they are clearly under- 
stood to be a tribute from the learned world in its own terms. 


VI 


Let there be no question then as to what the university wishes to 
honor in this moment of its unique supremacy. It wishes to honor the 
ideal and to distinguish the various forms of human greatness. The life 
of reason, Santayana tells us, looks to the correspondence between the 
ideal and the real ; it is the life that fulfills human possibilities, that resolves 
and is not content merely to accept the contradictions within which ordi- 
nary human life has to be lived. The life of reason seeks to fuse the ideal 
and the real, to make what is done correspond to what is professed. The 
university is chief custodian of the life of reason, and must at every 
opportunity affirm its role and its purposes. The conferring of honorary 
degrees, by definition, gives an opportunity for such affirmation, an 
opportunity which must be seized vigorously and fearlessly. Whitehead 
has cogently pointed out that any general idea is a danger to the existing 
order, and clearly any praise of the ideal may have the effect of an implied 
criticism against things as they are. Institutions like the church and 
the university must, by their nature, always seem to be finding fault with 
the way things are, reminding the world that it is not what it should be. 
We take this for granted where the church is concerned, and we should 
assume it for the university as well. 

We must see then how important the moment of honor is for the uni- 
versity and all that it stands for. It is unique, for no other institution 
in society has the right to bestow honorary degrees. The life of reason 
has its chance when the university, its chief custodian, must assert the 
supremacy of the ideal order. Between the ideal and the reality, Eliot has 
mourned, falls the shadow, yet here is one moment when the lamenting 
refrain of human thought since Plato may be suspended. The university’s 
choice is absolutely free at last ; it can do what is right and not what is only 
expedient. It must show by its choices what the true meaning of its 
office and function is, knowing that if it does not choose the right or ideal 
thing now, it never will, since at no other time does it choose publicly 
from above. In exercising a function belonging to itself alone, it must 
sustain the ideal order entrusted to its custody; therefore in every cita- 
tion it is not only one but all universities that speak in praise of greatness, 
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in affirmation once more of what they alone symbolize. Thus the uni- 
versity must be careful what or whom it honors, and what it says in so 
doing, in conformity to the life of reason. 

And yet after the most austere reminders of its high calling and 
the eternal values it is called upon to preserve, the university must see 
that it has before its tribunal a particular man to be honored and judged 
at a particular moment. So while it wishes to deal in absolute terms it is 
forced to deal in relative ones, since the virtue or achievement of any one 
person has to be relative only and severely limited in various ways. One 
of the paradoxes of the honorary degree is that you get it for what you 
have done, yet you must not have done anything in particular to get it— 
that is, formally to earn it by going through regular steps as in the case of 
a degree in course. So the standard by which it is awarded is vague and 
difficult to make clear. By and large, to be sure, a man gets a degree by 
being what he is supposed to be, but even so, praise of a given man can 
go only so far without beginning to seem false or excessive. All tributes 
are then in danger of turning into their opposite, so wide is the difference 
between what even the best men are and what they should be. To pro- 
claim a man’s nearness to being what he should be is to invite the audience 
to consider the distance which usually obtains. Praise of an individual is 
a compliment only so far as it is true, so that if a man fails to be all that 


he is being praised for, he is as much condemned as elevated by the 
citation. Thus we arrive at another paradox: that at the moment of 
honor, a man has the least reason to be vain ; his degree is meant to correct 
vanity, not to sustain it. 


vil 


And here an important question emerges as to why, after a certain 
point, the university’s praise like any other cannot be serious, why the 
history of citations as offered by public orators of the longest standing 
invariably shows a comic, ironic element. The great Cambridge orator, 
Sandys, justifies what he calls “certain lighter touches” in his perform- 
ance on the ground that he wished to “avoid the risk of becoming 
dull” .... As befits his calling also, he invokes Cicero’s De Finibus 
Bonorum et Malorum where the immortal Roman admits that he is not 
above condescending to the audience, playing to the gallery, that is, when 
need be. But the comic tone intrudes when we remember again that the 
university must stand above the person who is being honored. The cus- 
todian of an ideal will judge, as well as reward; every citation is then a 
corrective as well as a tribute, since again it shows the distance of all 
men, including the one being honored, from the ideal, as well as the near- 
ness achieved by this particular man. It is here that the comic has its 
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moment, since it derives so much from seeing the difference between pro- 
fession and action ; the disparity between what we are and what we should 
be is more endurable when we see it comically. So even this man being 
singled out for honor must be reminded how little even he has done, 
reminded of his own distance from the summit by some ironic touch or 
other. A citation can include irony without offensive ridicule of the man 
being addressed, and in fact must be careful to use such terms as will keep 
the irony implicit, rather than explicitly detailed. The irony must be 
clear to everyone present, as being inherent in all eloquent praise of any 
particular person; it must invite him and the audience to see how far 
in actual fact any one person must always be from meeting the highest 
aims of the life of reason which are what the university is really honoring ; 
how far in fact even this man is from the heights of human nature at the 
very moment when the university chooses to reward him. 

The ironic mode then is continued in its literary purpose as a correc- 
tive of human vanity, especially if we agree with Bergson that vanity is 
of all human weaknesses the most absurd. An honorary degree should 
not make anyone more vain. On the contrary, ii must suggest absolute 
genuineness of achievement without deception of any kind—another rea- 
son why citations often pursue a comic line, lest the pompous, over- 
solemn facade of the commencement occasion be mistaken for the whole 
truth. The extreme forms of gravity are always in danger of becoming a 
cloak for something ungenuine, lending themselves, as they do so easily, 
to various forms of hypocritical knavery. Literary satire since Lucian is 
inclined to assume that all gravity—all long faces especially if wearing a 
beard—are signs of pretense beneath which some unpleasant truth lies 
hidden. 

So at commencement which likewise, under its pomp, may conceal 
the unlovely triumph of compromise with reality, the ironic mode may 
be invoked. The orator will then be called upon to remind the uni- 
versity, the one being honored, and the audience that all are subservient to 
a value greater than any one of them; that a particular human being is 
being elevated because the ideal can be praised and reaffirmed only in 
terms of single human efforts to approach it, which in turn must always 
be inadequate and must be seen to be so at the very moment of reward. 
Then the three elements that are present in every honorary degree—the 
ideal, the university, and the individual—will be seen in their proper 
order and perspective. The ideal will be clearer and will seem at once 
less and more attainable. The university will emerge with greater 
dignity as the symbol and custodian of the life of reason. The individual 
will be reminded, as he suould be, of the failure of his success, and will 
return to his ordinary life more determined than ever to carry forward our 
human search for the unattainable. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Meeting 


Pittsburgh, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, April 24-25, 1959 


A full account of the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
held on April 24-25, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, and of the accompanying meetings of the Council, will be pub- 
lished in the Autumn Bulletin. What follow here are the program of the 
Annual Meeting, a brief report of the principal actions, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Meeting. 


Program 
Friday, April 24, 1959 
9 :00—-12 :30 p.m.—First SESSION 


Address of Welcome—Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Announcements by the President 

Report of the General Secretary 

Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Robert K. Carr, 
Dartmouth College, Chairman 

Consideration of Committee A Recommendations 


2 :00—5 :00 p.w.—Seconp SEssIONn 


Consideration of Committee A Recommendations (continued) 

Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, Warren Taylor, 
Oberlin College, Chairman 

Consideration of proposed constitutional changes 


8 :00-10 :00 p.m.— MEETINGS ON PROFESSIONAL TOPICs: 


Economic Status of the Profession—Moderator, Francis M. Boddy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Panel members: Albert H. Imlah, Tufts Uni- 
versity; Fritz Machlup, The Johns Hopkins University; Willard L. 
Thorp, Amherst College; William R. Trimble, Loyola University (IIL). 

Recruitment and Training of Faculty—Moderator, Reginald F. Arragon, 
Reed College. Panel members: Frank Abbott, Bucknell University ; 
Harold A. Foecke, University of Notre Dame; John W. Gustad, 
University of Maryland. 

Educational Television—Moderator, Harold B. Dunkel, University of 
Chicago. Panel members: Alan W. Brown, Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association; Hollis Cooley, New York University; John 
A. Rademaker, Willamette University. 
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Meeting of State and Regional Conference Representatives—Temporary 
Chairman, William S. Tacey, University of Pittsburgh. Temporary 
Secretary, George McFadden, Temple University. 


Saturday, April 25, 1959 
9 :00—12 :30 p.m.—T uirp Session 


Address by the Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary cf the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Presentation of second Alexander Meiklejohn Award for Academic Free- 
dom 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Glenn R. Morrow, University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman 

Report of Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, Fritz 


Machlup, The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman 

2:00—5 :00 p.m.—FourtH SESSION 

Consideration of Committee Z Report and Recommendations 

New business 

Report on the annual election 

* * 7 
Presipinc OrFicer, Bentley Glass, The Johns Hopkins University, President of 
the American Association of University Professors 

PARLIAMENTARIAN, Mrs. Richard H. Shryock 
CoMMITTEE ON Reso.utions: Glenn R. Morrow (Chairman), Merle M. Bevington, 


Ferrel Heady, Paul Oberst, Bentley Glass (ex officio), William P. Fidler (ex 
officio). 


Meetings in Conjunction with the Annual Meeting 
Wednesday, April 22 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 9:00 a.m., afternoon, and evening. 


Thursday, April 23 


Executive Committee of the Council, 8:00 a.m. 
Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, 8:00 a.m. 
Council Meeting, 10:00 a.m., afternoon, and evening. 


Sunday, April 26 


Council Meeting, 8 :30 a.m. and afternoon. 


On recommendation of Committee A! and the Council, the Annual 
Meeting voted to remove its censure from the administrations at The 
Ohio State University, the University of Nevada, and the West Chester 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College. Removal of censure of the 

* The report of Committee A for 1958-1959 will be printed in the Autumn issue 


and will include the full text of all the resolutions upon which it based its recom- 
mendations regarding censure or removal of censure. 
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University of Michigan administration was also voted, “despite the 
regrettable failure of the University of Michigan to afford redress to 
Professor Nickerson and Dr. Davis”; the removal of censure is to take 
effect “if and when Committee A determines that the proposed [dismissal 
procedure] regulations have been perfected and adopted.” 

On recommendation of Committee A and the Council, the Annual 
Meeting voted to censure the governing board of Fisk University (inves- 
tigating committee report, AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 1, Spring, 
1959). Censure was also voted on the administration of New York 
University (investigating committee report, AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, 
No. 1, Spring, 1958; and “Report of Committee A, 1957-1958,” AAUP 
Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 3, Autumn, 1958). With respect to Princeton 
Theological Seminary, the administration was deemed censurable, but 
censure was withheld for a year to allow opportunity for adoption of an 
acceptable tenure system, evidence of faculty participation in the formu- 
lation and adoption of such a system, and an offer of reinstatement to 
Professor Theron (investigating committee report, AAUP Bulletin, 
Vol. 45, No. 1, Spring, 1959). 

The Annual Meeting was informed by Committee A that no devel- 
opments had occurred warranting removal of censure from the admin- 
istrations at the following institutions: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Catawba College, Dickinson College, The Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Livingstone College, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Temple University, and Texas Tech- 
nological College. Study of developments at the University of Southern 
California, which Committee A was instructed to review during the past 
year, resulted in a committee recommendation that censure not be im- 
posed ; the Annual Meeting so voted. 

The second Meiklejohn Award was made to Chancellor Ethan A. H. 
Shepley of Washington University, St. Louis. In presenting a plaque, 
Professor Robert K. Carr, Chairman of the Award Committee, said to 
Chancellor Shepley: “By your able and dedicated service to Washington 
University and to the larger academic community, you have given cour- 
age and inspiration to your faculty, and set a model for educational 
leaders everywhere to follow.” (A full report of this award will appear 
in the Autumn issue of the AAUP Bulletin.) 

The report of Committee Z (Professor Fritz Machlup, Chairman) 
on academic salaries, 1958-59 (see, in this issue, pp. 157-194), was ac- 
cepted by the Annual Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting, acting upon recommendations of Committee 
O (Professor Warren Taylor, Chairman), voted those changes necessary 
to amend the Constitution of the Association so that “application” for 
membership will replace the previous system of “nomination.” 
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President Glass announced the results of the mail balloting for 
Council members. The new members, to serve for three-year terms, with 
their districts, subjects, and institutions, are as follows: 


| Samuel J. McLaughlin (Education), University of Utah 

II Ronald V. Sires (History), Whitman College 

Ill John Vernor Finch (Mathematics), Beloit College 

IV Phillip H. DeLacy (Classics), Washington University 

V Harold D. Hantz (Philosophy), University of Arkansas 

VI C. Herman Pritchett (Political Science), University of Chicago 


Vil Richard P. Adams (English), Tulane University 

Vill Wayne A. Bowers (Physics), University of North Carolina 
IX James A. Storing (Political Science), Colgate University 

X Benjamin F. Wissler (Physics), Middlebury College 


In addition, President Glass announced the appointment of Arthur 
W. Heilman (Educational Psychology), University of Oklahoma, to fill 
the unexpired term (through April, 1960) of Walter P. Webb (History), 
University of Texas, as Council member from District V. In resigning 
from the Council, Professor Webb gave as reasons his conflicting com- 
mitments and his approaching retirement. 

It was announced that Professor Peggy Heim would assume her 

. duties at the Washington Office on September 1 as a Staff Associate, 
taking leave from her teaching post as Assistant Professor of Economics 
at San Francisco State College. Further information on this appoint- 
ment will appear in the Autumn issue. 

The membership voted that a committee should study present condi- 
tions and practices in educational television with a view to formulating an 
Association policy statement, the committee to report on progress at the 
next Annual Meeting. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Annual Meeting adopted the following resolutions : 


National Defense Education Act, Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, while grateful for the concern of Congress with 
the welfare of higher education, as expressed in the National Defense 
Education Act, wishes to record its objection to the disclaimer affidavit 
requirement in Section 1001 (f), Title X, of that Act. This Act requires 
that any individual, including students, who benefit under the National 
Defense Education Act, shall not receive payment unless he has “executed 
and filed with the Commissioner [of Education] an affidavit that he does 
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not believe in, and is not a member of and does not support any organiza- 
tion that believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional meth- 
ods.” Like all test oaths this oath is repugnant to the American tradition ; ‘ 
it vaguely and improperly inquires into persons’ beliefs; and it invidi- 
ously singles out for attention the academic community, thus casting 
doubt upon the integrity of an honorable and respected segment of the 
American public. When it considers that truly subversive persons will 
sign such an oath, and that many highly principled persons, whose par- 
ticipation in the National Defense Education Act would benefit the 
nation, may refuse to sign it, this Annual Meeting particularly deplores 
the effort and money required for the administration of a provision which 
cannot be expected to accomplish the purpose for which it was intended, 
and which must help to defeat the purpose of the Act as a whole. 


Travel Restrictions on Visiting Scholars from the U.S.S.R. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors welcomes the efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment to begin an exchange of students, teachers, and research scholars 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. It hopes that there will be 
a greatly expanded program for this exchange under the cultural ex- 
change agreement recently concluded by the State Department with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Meeting regrets, however, the travel restrictions imposed upon 
Soviet visitors in reprisal for similar restrictions imposed upon American 
visitors to the U.S.S.R. It believes that travel restrictions should be 
based solely on the needs of national security, not on reprisal, so that 
Russian visitors may experience the freedom of movement in the United 
States which Americans take for granted. It believes that the under- 
standing and appreciation of the freedom of American life which would 
result from less restricted travel by Soviet scholars is one of the more 
important benefits to be derived from the exchange program. 


Academic Appointments for Dismissed Teachers 


Professors dismissed on grounds found by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors to be inadequate or improper continue to 
encounter handicaps in locating opportunities for appointment as teachers 
or research scholars in academic institutions. Because of a strong con- 
viction that these individuals deserve consideration for appointment 
solely on the basis of professional merit and without discrimination be- 
cause of previous dismissal under these circumstances, the Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Association again recommends that these scholars 
and teachers be given full and fair consideration for appointment to posi- 
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tions for which they are professionally qualified, and urges that members 
of the Association call the attention of appointing officials to the qualifica- 
tions of these colleagues. 


The Cooperation of Chapters in the Salary Grading Programs 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors notes with gratification the widespread coopera- 
tion by local chapters in the salary grading program being carried on by 
Committee Z, and commends the officers of these chapters and the ad- 
ministrative officers in the institutions with which they are connected for 
their generous efforts to supply the data which the Committee requested. 
It urges all chapters of the Association to cooperate in this program, by 
obtaining the information on salary scales which Committee Z requires, 
and by making every effort to persuade their administrations to authorize 
the publication of such data. 


Higher Education and the Segregation of the Races 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors reaffirms the resolutions of the Forty-third and 
Forty-fourth Annual Meetings endorsing the principles set forth by the 
United States Supreme Court in decisions providing for the elimination 
of racial segregation in publicly-supported institutions of higher learning, 
and commending institu.ions, both public and private, which have made 
progress in implementing the principle that educational opportunity 
should be open to every individual, regardless of race. 

The Annual Meeting further reaffirms the principle that every 
teacher has the right, both as teacher and as citizen, to be active in or- 
ganizations which exert their influence toward the provision of educa- 
tional opportunity without racial segregation; and it specifically con- 
demns any legislation or administrative action which would deny to teach- 
ers or students the right to membership in any organization seeking the 
elimination of racial segregation in education. 

In addition, the Annual Meeting deplores the apparent willingness 
of some governmental! bodies and private groups to sacrifice public edu- 
cation in order to maintain racial segregation. 

Finally, this Annual Meeting particularly commends those scholars 
and teachers in sections of the country where public pressures against 
desegregation are heavy, who have courageously resisted those pressures 
and have given their best effort to resolving the problems involved in 
desegregation. 


In Appreciation of the Address by Secretary Flemming 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting expresses its sincere appreciation 
of the appearance on its program of the Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, 
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Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and of 
his eloquent statement of principles and policies supported by the As- 
sociation. 


In Appreciation of Hospitality for the Annual Meeting 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its sincere thanks and appreciation to 
the members of the Hospitality Committee of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Association which has made the local arrangements 
for this 1959 Meeting ; to the management and staff of the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel ; to Chancellor Litchfield for his gracious welcome and his thought- 
ful, inspiring address; to the administration of the University of Pitts- 
burgh which has generously cooperated with the Hospitality Committee ; 
and to the many other persons who have worked hard to provide facilities 
and accommodations to make this Meeting comfortable and efficient. 
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Retired Professors Registry 


The Retired Professors Registry, sponsored jointly by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges, has been in operation for almost a year and a half and is fully 
engaged in its dual purpose—to alleviate the developing shortage of 
college and university teachers, and to find suitable academic positions 
elsewhere for professors and administrative officers retired for age by 
their own institutions. Total registrants number 453, and 2909 referrals 
have been made to 368 institutions for 922 positions. Over 50 per cent 
of the registrants have obtained employment either through their own 
efforts or with the assistance of the Registry. 

This project was approved by the Association’s Council in Novem- 
ber, 1955, and was successfully presented to the Ford Foundation as a 
joint project of this Association and the Association of American Col- 
leges. The Foundation’s grant was reported in the Autumn, 1957, 
Bulletin (pp. 550-51), and the following issue (p. 680) announced that 
the Registry would begin its operations in January, 1958, under the 
direction of Dr. Louis D. Corson, then Dean of Men at the University of 
Alabama. On September 1, 1958, Dr. George Pope Shannon joined 
Dr. Corson as Assistant Director after retiring as Associate Secretary of 
the American Association of University Professors. 

As knowledge of its work becomes more widespread, the Registry is 
increasingly called on by colleges and universities for assistance in meet- 
ing problems of staffing. Some institutions look for replacements for 
faculty members who will be on leave of absence or who will receive 
grants for study and travel. Others have vacancies resulting from emer- 
gency situations or from a sudden rise in enrollments. Most of the 
appointments are for one year, but some are for longer periods. Regis- 
trants, aged fifty to seventy-five, are from almost all academic disciplines, 
and include a number of eminent scholars. 

Career résumés are prepared from information supplied by regis- 
trants and are sent to the institutions seeking assistance. Efforts are made 
to match the training, experience, and expressed preferences of registrants 
with the specified requirements of the vacancies. There are no charges. 

The Registry will appreciate the cooperation of members of the 
Association in bringing its services to the attention of appointing officers 
and of older colleagues. Address: 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Our Most Urgent Professional Task 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


University of Wisconsin 


The March, 1959 issue of the AAUP Bulletin measures the distance 
the academic profession in America has come since “the year of the oath,” 
a decade ago. Robert K. Carr’s masterly review of the legal vindication 
of academic freedom in “Academic Freedom, the American Association of 
University Professors, and the United States Supreme Court” concludes 
with the judgment that the decisions of the court in the last two years 
“constitute one of the most remarkable affirmations of individual freedom 
that has ever been forthcoming from the nation’s Supreme Court in so 
short a period” (p. 23). Professor Carr’s article is followed by a state- 
ment by a distinguished member of the Senate of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy, on the disclaimer oath of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, the tenor of which is well indicated by its title, “The Loyalty 
Oath—An Obstacle to Better Education.” Clearly, the beleaguered aca- 
demic profession of ten years ago does not today lack friends and friendly 
understanding in the highest places of national authority and leadership. 

When it comes to the lower echelons of public opinion—as the ama- 
teur observer becomes aware of them in the newspapers and journals of 
opinion of the day, and in ordinary social intercourse—there is a great 
deal to suggest that the continuing crises of 1959 have rather thrown in 
the shadow the agitations of the thirties, and that there is consequently 
much less interest in scavenging among the kitchen middens of pre-World 
War II Utopianism. The continuing evidences of the actuality of the 
external threat to our national interests give an air of unreality to any 
suggestion that the menace at our gates will dwindle if only we search out 
all doubtful elements in our backyards. Indeed, such portents as the first 
Sputnik and the various explosions of anti-American passion in Latin 
America, to say nothing of the continuing sandstorms in the Middle East, 
have induced in the American public a disposition to self-scrutiny and a 
hospitality to criticism that have brought into the propaganda-heavy at- 
mosphere of the fifties a tang reminiscent of that keen early American air 
in which to be “agin the government” on a variety of issues carried no 
overtones of subversion. 

But there are, also, plenty of signs to suggest that we are in no imme- 
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diate danger of returning to that age of innocence. There is the continual 
sniping at the restraining activity of the courts, particularly the Supreme 
Court, and the more infrequent and perhaps more muted sounding of 
alarms in the night about latent subversives so disciplined as never to 
betray themselves to a by no means unalerted generation. The very na- 
ture of the world in which we find ourselves, a world of endemic and often 
epidemic revolution, is hostile to the easier security of our national youth, 
in which it would never have occurred to us that anybody would want to 
destroy our way of life. There is something profoundly disturbing to na- 
tional self-confidence to achieve a success in the world beyond our wildest 
dreams and find our triumph so uneasy . And the old feeling that we were 
young and innocent in an old and wicked world still haunts us enough to 
make us worry lest our very virtues undo us—a not surprising worry in 
view of the Communist’s readiness to abuse the freedom he claims and 
scorns. Even our very determination to face the challenge exposes us to 
qualms as to whether our faith is suited to survival in such a world as that 
in which we now find ourselves. Not that we would ever admit the doubt 
put so baldly, but not all of us are quite immune to the disturbance of 
confidence implicit in the argument of those who urge that the common 
liberty be denied to him who would end it, if he could. 

Again, our rather belated discovery that our own educational sys- 
tem with its very success in reaching the goals that we had set had not 
been so successful as some other systems in reaching goals that we had 
not hitherto deemed of so much importance, or which we had optimisti- 
cally taken for granted as somehow incidental to those we had put first 
has exposed us to another threat to freedom of a more subtle and 
indirect character. Ever so often, the continuing conversation as to 
ways of raising the standards of higher education or meeting the antic- 
ipated explosion of college population in 1960 turns to the well-worn 
theme of faculty inertia or intransigeance, and then sooner or later 
comes the question, “But what can you do with tenure?” and then the 
challenge, “Do you really believe that the professor who has stood still 
or gone lazy should be kept on?” It is disquieting to see how often one 
question leads to the other, and still more disquieting to reflect that—as 
the present hesitation to take financial measures drastic enough to cope 
with present need, to say nothing of that of the future, is compounded by 
the fear of inflation and the deepening of the crisis in state financial pro- 
visions—faculty intransigeance with regard to the educational implica- 
tions of measures suggested in the name of economy and efficiency, may 
well increase. 

In other words, the undeniable and heartening gains on the aca- 
demic freedom front should not blind us to the possibility of new threats 
in the near future. But even as we prepare to face these dangers, we 
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should take reasonable pains to keep from being disabled by our own anxi- 
eties. And the best way to do that is to take stock of our all too abundant 
experience in the immediate past. Here the book by Robert M. Maclver, 
Academic Freedom in Our Time, will be of very practical help. This 
book is full of the atmosphere of the inquisitions of five years ago. That 
we are aware of a difference in atmosphere now, as we read it, is a meas- 
ure of the progress we have made, and of the change for the better in the 
climate of opinion in the relatively short period since it was written. But 
the over-all account of what happened to academic freedom at that time 
still seems pertinent: it is soberly documented as regards the damage 
done and the obvious lack of anything that could be considered adequate 
compensation for the price paid. 

But still more impressive is the author’s placing of the blame for 
this generally wasteful and debilitating, even where not destructive, 
performance on a factor in the situation not generally appreciated even 
now: the widespread lack of understanding of the function of the uni- 
versity in a democratic society, and the spiritual as well as physical 
requisites for the performance of that function (pp. 10 ff; p. 232). The 
all too common misunderstanding that sees academic freedom as a shield 
for professional irresponsibility, and tenure as a protection for peda- 
gogical incompetence, is the result of a disastrous ignorance as to the 
basic objectives of a university: the advancement of knowledge and the 
training of the leaders of the democratic community of the future. 

One does not have to agree with all Mr. MaclIver’s reservations about 
academic freedom in religious institutions to be grateful for his apprecia- 
tion of what may be generally termed the spiritual element in the life of 
the mind. One of the real distinctions of his treatment of his subject 
is that he sees the confusion between the elaboration of technological 
application and the basic pursuit of knowledge and understanding—a 
confusion that has led to the overemphasis of the utilitarian aspects of 
knowledge to the neglect of the extension of the horizons of man’s under- 
standing and the deepening and enriching of his understanding of his own 
human experience (p. 276 ff). The result is that he does not confine his 
discussion of the advancement of knowledge to science, but includes both 
the recovery of the human achievement of the past and its reinterpreta- 
tion in the context of the present that makes possible its continuing 
accessibility to the unending quest for the meaning of man’s life on this 
earth (p. 261; pp. 277-8). In this eminently humane view of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, the quest for beauty and goodness have their 
place as well as the quest for truth. Essential as freedom is for the rela- 
tion and judgment of facts, it is even more indispensable to the imagina- 
tion upon which all discovery in this larger sense depends (p. 251). 


*New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
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Restriction upon the imagination in an age when new ways and means 
are imperative for the meeting of never-ending emergencies in every field 
would be suicidal for any type of society, but most of all for a democratic 
society (which must compensate for its inherent restrictions upon the use 
of brute force by affording opportunities for the free release of the human 
energies of its members). 

Likewise, the kind of leader which a democracy needs is the basic 
consideration for the demand which our society makes upon the univer- 
sity for the education of its future leaders and experts. The totalitarian 
society can depend on indoctrination for the production of competent and 
docile tools of the state, but indoctrination is not suited to the develop- 
ment and guidance of the free leader of free men, or to the inspiration 
and encouragement of the free investigative and creative imagination. 

These basic principles of American life would seem self-evident to 
anyone who has had any experience of the life of a great university. But 
not all educational institutions participate in the life of the great uni- 
versity (though size is not the determining factor by any means). And 
not all even of those who have attended a great university have managed 
to hold on to its spirit in later life. Indeed, as Mr. Maclver suggests, 
not all of the faculty of a university are permeated enough by its spirit 
to rise above their otherwise admirable preoccupation with their own 
specialty and to take their share in the preservation of that life (p. 278). 
For though the actual realization of the university ideal depends upon 
those who are working within its laboratories and libraries and class- 
rooms, it cannot long withstand the very real dangers suggested above 
without a widespread public understanding of the necessity of freedom 
from external restrictions and pressure for conformity; and this is, in 
the long run, quite as true of the private institution as the public. 

This means that the academic profession has a most urgent task 
of public education, beginning with its own students and extending out 
to what is the ultimate constituency of any educational institution in a 
democracy, the American public (p. 276). That is a very large under- 
taking to contemplate, it may well be granted at once, even for one 
traditionally so optimistic as the American educator. It is an under- 
taking that deserves his best efforts and his highest skills. Above all, 
it demands a very solid foundation of understanding and concern on his 
own part, a foundation not only of rationally conceived value but of 
knowledge of the complex of circumstances under which values in this 
area are arrived at and defined. Here again another book of the awakened 
and concerned year of 1955 will be helpful, The Development of Aca- 
demic Freedom in the United States by Richard Hofstadter and Walter 
P. Metzger, likewise published by the Columbia University Press. 

It is all too easy in our preoccupation with daily routine to assume 
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that the university has always been pretty much what it is now, with due 
allowance, of course, for changes in size and material equipment. It is 
easy in one’s own particular corner of the home campus to live quite 
unaware of the highly diversified character of even the contemporary 
academic scene; as for the unsuspected oddities which from time to time 
obtrude themselves upon an adviser’s or a visitor’s consciousness, it is 
easy to account for them as what might be expected from less fortunate 
or less enlightened institutions than one’s own. It is easy, too, to accept 
with scant reflection the local professorial commonplaces about adminis- 
trative personnel and governing boards and alumni associations, and to be 
quite unaware of the often extended historical development that brought 
them about. Hofstadter and Metzger correct all these easy assumptions 
in a section entitled “The Age of the College.” It is characteristic of the 
scope and range of their entire inquiry that they open the first part of 
that section with a chapter on the European heritage. Since the univer- 
sity is in its origins a medieval institution, this chapter begins with a 
description of the medieval universities in the social context of their time: 


They were autonomous corporations, conceived in the spirit of the 
gilds ; their members elected their own officials and set the rules for the 
teaching craft.... At the time of their greatest independence the uni- 
versities lived in the interstices of medieval society, taking advantage of 
its decentralization and the balance of its conflicting powers to further 


their own corporte interest (pp. 6-7). 


For the history of the American college, the offspring of the seven- 
teenth-century English college, more immediately relevant is what the 
Hofstadter-Metzger book has to say of the Reformation period : 


Traditionally Protestantism is quite rightly credited with having led to 
immense gains in personal freedom by forcing a breach in religious au- 
thority, by creating religious diversity, and by asserting the right of the 
individual conscience. This, however, was no part of the intention of the 
major Protestant reformers; it was an outcome of two centuries of 
laborious historical evolution (p. 62). 


The authors then proceed to illustrate this evolution in some detail 
with the story of the development of Harvard College from “the orthodox 
instrument” of a community “dedicated to the enforcement of religious 
unity” to a university “that for three centuries held the leading position 
for liberality of thought in American higher education” (p. 81). 

The authors point out that even in the early history of Harvard 
are to be seen at work those factors in the American cultural environment 
which were to lead to such distinctive features of the American academic 
scene as denominational sponsorship (p. 114), the position of the presi- 
dent as the public embodiment of the institution (p. 125), the relative 
insignificance of the faculty in college government and policy-making 
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(p. 124), and the control of various types of non-resident, nonprofes- 
sorial governing boards (p. 114). That analysis is extended and re- 
fined in the survey of the history of the colonial colleges and of their 
successors that spread across the land after independence. It is a story 
in which the problem of sectarian religious struggle—often the bitterer 
because it involved rival parties within the same sponsoring denomination 
—was presently reinforced by political factionalism—particularly at the 
time of the Revolution, and also immediately preceding the Civil War—as 
an obstacle to the development of academic freedom. 

The second part of this survey of American higher education, ap- 
propriately denominated, “The Age of the University,” begins with atten- 
tion to two problems which the old-type denominational college of the 
pre-Civil War period had failed to solve, student disorder and financial 
insolvency (p. 278). The first was to be solved by changes in teaching 
methods and conceptions of institutional responsibility for student be- 
havior, to say nothing of the provision of wider outlets for youthful inter- 
est and energy. The second, the financial problem, needless to say, is still 
with us. 

Hofstadter and Metzger emphasize that three factors combined to 
hasten the development of the modern American university with its 
ideals of academic freedom: the attack—not upon religion but upon 
religious control of the colleges that resulted from the prompt acceptance 
of Darwinism by the scientists within the American colleges—and the re- 
sistance of the denominational representatives that controlled their boards 
(p. 344), and later the magnetism of the German universities with their 
emphasis on academic research and their freedom of teaching and study 
(p. 367 ff). 

But in that development, as the authors point out, “The great 
anomaly of American higher education—that laymen dominate the do- 
main of professionals—had become more patent than ever” (p. 416). 
And as the representatives of business, particularly “Big Business,” came 
to replace clerical control of these eminently nonprofessorial boards, it is 
hardly surprising that academic freedom encountered new pressures, par- 
ticularly in the realm of the social studies (p. 413 ff). Nor should the 
pressure for economic conformity from the left, particularly in the period 
of strong “Populist” activity be overlooked (p. 423 ff). Indeed, as Mr. 
Maclver too, had earlier reminded us, the “anti-intellectualist know- 
nothing-and-know-everything tendencies in some areas, often associ- 
ated with a simple kind of evangelism” are an old and by no means ex- 
tinct feature of our cultural landscape (p. 31). 

The cumulative effect of these successive waves of pressure was all 
the more destructive because American professors were so slow in de- 
veloping means of concerted defense of their hard-won freedom. That 
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is why, as Hofstadter and Metzger indicate, the founding of the AAUP 
in 1915 is such a milestone in the history of our profession; for it was 
at once “the culmination of tendencies toward professorial self-conscious- 
ness that had been operating for many decades” and “the beginning of an 
era in which the principles of academic freedom were codified, and in 
which violations of academic freedom were systematically investigated 
and penalized” (p. 468). 

The authors’ survey of the activity of the AAUP over more than 
forty years is substantially the history of the problem of academic freedom 
in our time. This sympathetic but candid assessment of the shortcomings 
and the successes of the AAUP effort is instructive not only for the 
leaders of our association, but for all who are devoted to the purposes for 
which it exists. Like Mr. Maclver’s book, the Hofstadter-Metzger De- 
velopment of Academic Freedom in the United States is of great value 
to any member of the academic profession who wants to understand the 
nature of the institution in which he has chosen to do his life-work, and 
of its function in our society. Such an understanding is an indispensable 
preparation for his undertaking his share of what is the most urgent teach- 
ing task of our profession as a whole today: the convincing and per- 
suasive explanation to the American public of the function of the Ameri- 
can university in our democratic society, and of the requisites for the 
fulfillment of that function, material and spiritual alike. 
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SomE oF My Best Frienps Are Proressors: A CriticAL COMMENTARY ON 
HicHeER Epucation, by George Williams. New York and London: Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1958. 250 pp. $3.95. 


Professor Williams does not think highly of the American university. 
His position is, briefly, that by any standards he can think of, “the colleges 
fail with the majority of their students. But even with their admitted suc- 
cesses, one may question whether they have succeeded in the right ways.” In 
fact, about the best thing he can say for them is that they keep their students, 
for four impressionable years, “cloistered from the more deleterious influences 
within our society.” 

That the universities are failures is demonstrated, says Williams, by such 
facts as that surveys of students show them to be dissatisfied with their col- 
leges and their professors; that 20 per cent to 30 per cent of students enrolled 
in college are dropped for academic reasons or withdraw because they lose 
interest; that college education can be called completely successful only with 
respect to A students—to, say, 10 per cent to 15 per cent of those who start 
out; that such people as Ernest Hemingway never went to college and such 
people as Franklin Roosevelt did badly there; that many college graduates 
become Babbitts, read The Saturday Evening Post, and (if they live in the 
South) support racial segregation. Principally at fault are the professors. 
between 67 per cent and 80 per cent of whom are smug, self-satisfied, and 
uninterested in self-criticism; lazy; timid (here the figure goes up to 90 
per cent) ; and sycophantic. It is hardly surprising that the typical professor 
should be like this, however, when one considers his background. As a 
bookish boy, he was neglected by his peers, and withdrew into a lonely private 
world. When, in college, he found his scholarly attainments appreciated, he 
began to develop the characteristic schizophrenia: a personality “underlain 
with a deep sense of inferiority, fear, and maladjustment, yet overlain by an 
almost frantic sense of superiority . . . further complicated by a latent hos- 
tility to that which is nonbookish and nonintellectual,” so that, all in all, he is 
‘a quite abnormal personality.” 

The system shares in the blame, Williams continues. It persists, in 
Puritan-Victorian fashion, in treating learning as a “rigorous self-discipline” 
rather than a “delight,” and the result is anti-intellectualism and hostility to 
learning. The enthusiasm and idealism are quickly crushed out of the en- 
thusiastic and idealistic freshmen by the rigidity of curricular requirements 
and the emphasis on grades, a combination which rewards conformity and 
stifles independent thinking. But even before they arrive at college, the 
applicants have been subjected to an appalling injustice in being sorted and 
judged by batteries of psychological tests, the results of which have no real 
correlation with success in college or afterward, and which are reliable and 
helpful only in separating from the sheep the “completely hopeless.” 

The universities cannot blame their shortcomings on their students’ lack 
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of ability, for about 85 per cent of high-school graduates are capable of col- 
lege work. They cannot blame the students’ intellectual inertia, for today’s 
undergraduates are peculiarly skeptical of dogma. They cannot even blame 
the high schools, for “if a student has learned to write reasonably ‘correct’ 
English, and to read English with a fair measure of understanding, he needs 
no further preparation for the university.” 

Happily, the situation is not yet quite hopeless. Education may be saved 
if the universities will only keep before them four ideals: the democratic one 
of serving all comers, not merely a supposititious “intellectual elite”; the 
scientific one of subjecting themselves to constant self-criticism; the Chris- 
tian one of valuing the Truth of the Heart above the Truth of the Mind; and 
the quasi-Renaissance one of recognizing the joy that comes from learning. 
“Tf the heart is right, good teaching will follow. Students and parents, tax- 
payers and benefactors, university administrators and the country as a whole, 
should demand professors whose hearts are right.” It is as simple as that. 

The foregoing summary should suggest that Williams says some things 
worth listening to, but that he says them in an unpleasantly shrill, querulous 
voice. Nobody in his right mind would argue that all professors are good 
teachers and wise men; in fact, the longer one’s experience in college teach- 
ing, the more of Williams’ horrible examples he can match or top from 
among his own friends and colleagues, But this is not at all to say that if one 
examines his own friends and colleagues he will find 80 per cent or even 67 
per cent of them to be horrible examples. As far as dispassionate appraisal 
is concerned, Williams is to the college professor about what James Jones is 
to the commissioned officer in the Army. 

Similar disingenuousness taints the entire book: the implication that 
scattered instances are representative; the generalization from 1 per cent or 
2 per cent of the total evidence; the deliberate confusion of terms; the attempt 
to palm off as statistics what is pure guess; or, indeed, the pretense of “prov- 
ing” that the “typical professor” is a “bad teacher.” Williams’ assumption 
that the reader will be taken in by this kind of thing is more offensive than the 
worst insults he can bestow on professors. 

The human tendency to see most clearly what one wants to see shows up 
in other ways. Although he can blast the bad logic of a question on an apti- 
tude test, he can offer a conclusion like this: “if it is true (and it seems bio- 
logically true at any rate) that the most intelligent animals are the longest in 
maturing, it may be possible that the students who are not the brightest at 18 
may be the brightest of all at 25.” He can castigate the universities for 
clinging to the Enlightenment concept of free will in the face of the deter- 
minism of modern sociology, and for preaching the “masochistic” doctrine 
of duty instead of recognizing pleasure as the principle governing modern 
conduct; but then he condemns these moralistic universities because their 
alumni are motivated by financial considerations rather than by a sense of 
moral responsibility to the human race. Again, he comments on the tendency 
of the modern university to insist on hard work in the classroom but other- 
wise to provide tasteful architecture, comfortable dormitories, attractively 
served food. Common sense? No, “typical schizophrenia.” It is really 
pretty hard for the universities to do anything right. 

Finally, one may grant that Williams’ constructive suggestions, could 
they be implemented, would cure everything that is wrong with higher edu- 
cation, and yet perhaps feel that they are a little like proposing to settle our 
international problems by advising us to “keep our hearts right.” 
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Williams’ contention that the American university needs to re-emphasize 
good teaching deserves the italics of the jacket blurb: it is important. His 
observation of individual teachers and of educational types is keen and often, 
as in the chapters “Some University People” and “Schizophrenia among the 
Departments,” amusingly reported. But he has overlooked one familiar 
type. Unfortunately, on almost every college faculty in this country there 
is one man whose ideas are admirable but who invariably manages in pre- 
senting them to antagonize his supporters as well as the opposition. I fear 
we have such a person in Professor Williams. 


R. BowpEen 
Dickinson College 


Tue Acapemic MInp, by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1958. xiii + 460 pp. 
$6.00. 


This book is an analytical and interpretative report of the findings of a 
study made in the spring of 1955 under the auspices of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, and the sponsorship of the Fund for 
the Republic. The immediate purpose of the study was to determine the 
attitudes, feelings, and expectations of an extensive sample of college teachers 
of the social scienecs during the period of McCarthyism. The stated long- 
range goals were to help interpret the academic mind to the larger public, 
to set a benchmark by reference to which later studies might detect trends in 
such attitudes, to gather information that might be useful for remedial social 
action, and to exhibit and study certain techniques of the social survey method. 
It is clear that the authors hope that their findings will condemn McCarthyism 
and stand as a warning against its erosive effects upon higher education in 
America. 

The materials reported in the book were obtained through an adaptation 
of the familiar public opinion survey methods. A questionnaire of about 170 
items was administered by a corps of 212 professional interviewers from 
Elmo Roper Associates and the National Opinion Research Center. The 
interviewers spent an average of over an hour and a half with each re- 
spondent. The 2451 respondents were so chosen from 165 schools as to com- 
prise a representative sample of social science teachers in American colleges. 

A section of the book of especial interest to social science researchers 
is David Riesman’s account of a follow-up study he was employed to make 
after the initial field work had been completed. To check on the effectiveness 
and reliability of the earlier interviews, he and helpers interviewed by mail and 
in person a generous sample of both the original interviewers and their re- 
spondents. Although he thus found certain weaknesses in the methodology 
employed, e.g., inadequacy of certain interviewers in an academic situation, 
he concluded that the results were not seriously impaired by these defects. 

A series of nine appendices, containing, among other things, a list of the 
participating schools and a copy of the questionnaire, completes the book. 

For effective analysis and interpretation of the data the authors found it 
necessary to construct a family of concepts and scales involving qualitative, 
hence controversial, materials. They describe the good school, a permissive 
(i.e., liberal) professor, the productive scholar, the apprehensive academician, 
and so on; and for each of these concepts (plus others) they devised scales by 
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means of which they were able to rank schools and professors. Church-related 
schools and teachers colleges, for example, may resent their positions at the 
derogatory ends of several such quality scales; and the teachers in these same 
schools may complain of similarly low positions assigned them in numbers of 
instances; but the fact remains that a conscientious and courageous job of 
pioneering has been done. At least we now have something to criticize and 
to improve. 

The book is a rich mine of information about the attitudes and outlooks 
of an important segment of the academic mind of the McCarthy period. Only 
a few samples of these data and the authors’ interpretations can be given here. 
The study shows, for instance, that the more productive social science teachers 
are also the more liberal ones, that they tend to be more apprehensive, sensi- 
tive, and courageous with regard to threats to academic freedom, that they 
tend to congregate in the superior colleges and to vote Democratic. The study 
further reveals that during the period of its concern repressive attacks were 
directed more toward the liberal teachers, who were also the more productive, 
and against the superior schools, with the consequence, as the authors con- 
clude, that “what was really under attack was the quality of American college 
education” (p. 166). It is also shown that the factor that intervened to save 
as much of that quality as was saved was the superior administrative function- 
ing of the better schools where administrators tended to stand between the 
attacking wolves and the academic sheep. 

For readers of this journal, the two chapters on “Patterns of Caution” 
will be most interesting as documenting the claims of liberal educators that 
a seriously dangerous consequence of McCarthyism has been an almost im- 
perceptible yet steady growth of anticipatory self-censorship on the part of 
persons teaching in the area of controversial matters. Prodded by questions 
designed to elicit relevant self-analysis, teacher after teacher admitted some 
type or other of precautionary behavior in the face of pressures from outside. 
The atmosphere of fear which induced this caution is clearly revealed in 
descriptions of incidents cited by respondents in justification of these patterns 
of caution. The book then notes the gravest tragedy of all, the effects on the 
student: ignorance or caution with regard to controversial issues, the shun- 
ning of reform movements, and, in general, apathy or conservatism in the 
realm of public affairs. 

Against this background of valuable contributions to the understanding of 
the academic situation any shortcomings of the book should appear as minor 
in importance. One such feature is the title of the book, The Academic Mind, 
an obvious misnomer inasmuch as the study deals only with a small segment 
of the total academic mind. As several respondents are reported to have noted, 
the questionnaire used in gathering the data seems somewhat less than neutral 
in tone; and the same judgment may be rendered on the report that followed. 
Perhaps a more objective study would have been correspondingly more in- 
fluential with the conservative reader. It may be that a book with fewer charts, 
graphs and tables would be more appealing to the general reader. But these 
are not seriously damaging weaknesses. The book stands as one of which 
Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens, and associates, can be justly proud, and 
one which should be read with care by all persons who are concerned with 
the proper functioning of the American college. 


WILLIs Moore 
Southern Illinois University 
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THe AMERICAN CoLLece Presipent, by Harold W. Stoke. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 180 pp. $3.50. 


There are few books on college and university administration. Most of 
those that have been written are anecdotal rather than systematic. The 
American College President by the President of Queens College (New York) 
falls somewhere between a discussion of principles of organization and ad- 
ministration, and a series of concrete experiences and examples of adminis- 
trative activities and relationships. Most writers on college administration, 
however, leave out the episodes that reveal most strikingly the pressures and 
conflicts that surround the president and that often dictate his fate and, to 
a greater or lesser degree, the fate of his institution. The jacket of this small 
volume states that it is a candid book. It is more candid than most, but it, 
too, stops short of reporting some of the most revealing forces from within 
and without that play upon the president and the office. “There is much,” 
admits President Stoke, “that cannot be told.” This is too bad, for the author 
has had wide experience. 

If there is a recurrent theme in this book it is that “the college president 
as the Man of Learning has given way to the Man of Management.” The 
inexorable forces that have turned the college president from educational and 
intellectual leadership of faculty and students to the direction of a complicated 
and expanding bureaucracy are the sheer sizes of the enterprise in enrollment 
and in financial operations, the progressive specialization of knowledge, and 
the proliferation of curricula, with attendant divisions of labor, academic 
and nonacademic. The author concludes—a few cases like Hutchins and 
Conant to the contrary notwithstanding—that the odds against the president's 
direct involvement in the central and basic educational activities of his in- 
stitution are overwhelming. Yet, he argues, “the very specialization of the 
faculty makes the perspective and breadth of presidential leadership in higher 
education more important than ever; but this is leadership as to ends and 
purposes and not as to methods and subject matter. The president is in a 
much better position than the faculty to ask: What kind of educational prod- 
uct are we trying to turn out? How well are we succeeding? Are the courses 
we are teaching the right ones? Are there others which would be better ? 
Is there evidence that we are producing competence? culture? morality? Are 
we trying to do too much? not enough? Are there things we should stop 
doing, and other things we should do?” The faculty will permit the presi- 
dent to ask these questions, perhaps, but it will insist on answering most of 
them. The great task of the president has been defined as unifying the institu- 
tion by clarifying its purpose and translating its aims and values into 
day-by-day operation. But while the faculty may expect the president “to 
state the ends which the college and hence the faculty are trying to serve,” 
it expects to participate fully in the decisions which precede the statement. 

Beyond serving as the spokesman for the college, the president’s major 
tasks are to provide the means that will enable the faculty to do its work well, 
and to maintain academic freedom. The first of these presidential responsi- 
bilities the faculty takes for granted: “Since it is his duty to provide these 
things, he can expect little gratitude or praise for doing his duty, but he can 
be justly blamed if he does not. As President Hutchins bluntly put it, there 
is no way for him to win and many ways to lose.” President Stoke insists 
that “the financial plight of higher education must be cured not only by those 
who support it, but by those who are in it.” Faculties hold down their own 
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salaries by insisting on a low faculty-student ratio, by multiplying courses, and 
by reducing their teaching schedules. More of the income of higher educa- 
tion, the author insists, could be applied to faculty salaries if the colleges— 
faculty and administrators—got themselves “under control.” 

The discussion of academic freedom will not be fully satisfactory to 
many college teachers. Academic freedom is defined “theoretically as the 
right of the teacher to pursue the truth.” But this theoretical concept is im- 
mediately qualified. “Practically,” the author writes, “it is more accurate to 
describe it as the scope the teacher has to study, teach, and say what he 
pleases so long as he remains within the limits allowed by the particular 
institution and the society within which he works.” (Italics are the re- 
viewer's.) The practical definition in effect leaves no freedom at all, since 
a particular institution might hedge the right to seek and speak the truth with 
crippling restrictions. How much more forthright is the definition of aca- 
demic freedom by another university president whose book is in President 
Stoke’s bibliography. The late President Samuel P. Capen, of the University 
of Buffalo, wrote: “The university is and must be an institution without in- 
tellectual boundaries. It is and must be wholly free to prosecute the search 
for truth. Any aspect of nature, any work of man, any accepted idea, any 
respectable prejudice, any institution of society must be open to its inspection, 
must be subject to evaluation by it, must be for it a fair field for new dis- 
covery. There must be no restraints upon the publication of its findings and 
interpretations, whether these happen to be popular or unpopular. Those who 
pursue the truth under the sponsorship of the university cannot walk in 
jeopardy of their careers, should they chance to offend a board, or a board 
member, or an administrative official, or even an important segment of the 
general public. If such a condition is imposed upon them, the institution 
responsible therefor is not yet, or is no longer, a university.””? 

President Stoke probably will also create misgivings by this paragraph: 

“College presidents know as well as faculties do that education is not 
implicitly devoted to the maintenance of the status quo; but they also know 
the consequences to all concerned if the conflict with the status quo is too 
much in evidence. Presidents know that issues of academic freedom once 
joined can often have nothing but unfortunate results.” 

But it should be said that these issues must be joined when they arise 
even if they have been precipitated by injudicious faculty action, for nothing 
suffers from attrition more rapidly or more inexorably than freedom to 
teach and to learn, 

It is true, as the author observes, that faculty members may be defended 
by their presidents without ever knowing they have been attacked. For this 
quiet courage and skill the college president is an unsung hero, more cou- 
rageous than his colleagues ever realize. 

Reticence may be necessary or defensible at times, but communication is 
to President Stoke the key to effective management; “the indispensable instru- 
ment which a college president needs for good administration is information” ; 
and he needs it more than anyone else in the institution. With the voice of 
experience, the author lists impediments to being properly and fully informed, 
such as incomplete disclosure, distortion through self-interest, and sycophancy. 
Feedback is a necessary corrective to behavior, but the president may be the 


*Samuel P. Capen, The Management of Universities, Buffalo, Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Corporation, 1953, p. 10. 
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last to hear the faculty’s reactions to his acts or the consequences of his 
decisions in confidence, distrust, uncertainty, or insecurity. 

But the president should give as well as receive. “Secrecy is the enemy 
of confidence; to report as much as he can, as fully as he can, reduces un- 
easiness and suspicion, enlists interest, and may even generate help.... One 
of the common faults of administrators is their reluctance to discuss even 
general information widely. Apparently they fear that sharing information 
also means sharing power, or that their decisions will be more easily subjected 
to attack. Every administrator should remember that he is not a proprietor 
but a transient trustee; no college, private or public, belongs to those who 
temporarily run it.” 

' Not infrequently faculty committees act on the basis of severely restricted 
knowledge about the broader context of the problems they are considering 
and the larger consequences of their recommendations or decisions. From 
where they sit, faculty members may get a limited view. From where he sits, 
a college president, if he is perceptive, should look through a wide-angle lens. 
This more inclusive view he should share and faculty committees should 
welcome in their deliberations. 

President Stoke observes that it is no longer possible—if, in fact, it ever 
was—neatly to separate the functions of administration and education. If the 
functions cannot be clearly separated, the responsibilities of the parties in- 
volved cannot be sharply divided. But the reason for faculty participation in 
decisions affecting the purposes and operations of the institution is not merely 
that administration cannot be segregated from teaching and learning. The 
basic arguments for a large measure of faculty participation in college affairs 
“are the arguments for democracy itself. The faculty see the college or uni- 
versity not as employer with themselves as employees, but as a community 
of which they are members.” The contrast usually made is between bureau- 
cratic and collegial organization. 

The author makes it clear that faculties should play their part “through 
consultation rather than through the exercise of administrative authority— 
through influence, not power.” He concedes that “these rights should be 
guaranteed to the faculty by processes which administrators must observe, 
but when the processes have been observed the subsequent responsibility for 
decision is the responsibility of the administrator. If then he decides unwisely, 
he does so at his peril.” 

President Stoke makes it very clear that he does not expect the adminis- 
trator to be a figurehead by virtue of faculty participation. He warns the 
president or dean against arbitrary usurpation or exercise of power, but he 
also advises him to avoid so narrow a conception of his position as to “be- 
come virtually a clerical intermediary who accepts any recommendation and 
who receives and transmits any decision—without affecting either.” 

A faculty member in a major university, who himself had filled several 
administrative posts, recently compared administration with janitor work in 
character and in value. This is obviously not President Stoke’s conception of 
the executive. He has little respect for an administrator intellectually in- 
capable of leadership and inept in its exercise. Perhaps he is too much im- 
pressed with the executive’s role when he says that “upon the presidents of 
the country, more than on any other group of persons, falls the responsibility 
for the well-being of higher education.” The presidential office does not 
seem to be conducive to humility, and this pronouncement on the opening page 
of the book may only water the seeds of arrogance. 
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But it should be said in conclusion that presidents are not the only 
functionaries that succumb to arrogance. Faculty members are not immune. 
And they are human in other ways too. “This means,” the author realistically 
observes, that “they have their full quota of passions and preferences, am- 
bitions, rivalries, differences of educational interests, experience, and outlook.” 
The struggle for academic preferment and status is not always a pretty sight. 
And those who object most vociferously to the status quo in the outside world 
may defend it most stubbornly within the university. A professor confessed 
in the Saturday Review recently that “like all priesthoods, that of Academe 
tends to perpetuate itself. Against such institutional conservatism, reform is 
difficult.”* That part of the professoriate which has arrived, and which has 
gathered power into its own hands, may constitute a hard crust which quickly 
blunts the enthusiasm of younger members for change. For the young rebels 
“to go against the status quo is to flirt with dismissal—or at least to get oneself 
into such hot water that he might as well qiut.’”? 

Perhaps under such circumstances some checks and balances of power in 
Academe are salutary. 


T. R. 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Tue CLIMATE OF LEARNING: A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON COMPLACENCY IN 
AMERICAN COoLLeces, by Ordway Tead. New York: MHarper and 
Brothers, 1958. 62 pp. $2.50. 


This volume is an expansion for publication of the First John Dewey 
Society Lecture, originally delivered in February, 1958. Tead seeks to 
improve the climate of learning by offering colleges and universities a series 
of practical suggestions. 

The author cuts a wide swath. The importance of overcoming faculty 
apathy and of gaining support of trustees and alumni for programs of edu- 
cational improvement, the values of work-study programs, the necessity for 
providing adequate places for students to study, all these are only a few 
rather random examples of the entire list. The suggestions are not intended 
to be original. As Tead points out, each of these procedures, devices, or 
achievements is currently a fact in some institutions. 

Since each topic receives, on a rough average, about three paragraph’s worth 
of space (with some of them being polished off in a single paragraph), the 
comments are necessarily not merely brief but also very general. In fact the 
book is essentially an annotated checklist of “Things for Colleges to Do.” 
This nature of the book raises the question of who will find it useful. The 
answer seems clearly to be: administrators (or committees of trustees or 
faculty) who are seeking ways of improving their institutions. 

Since the suggestions offered are already in practice, the more naive and 
uninformed the reader, the more suggestive he will find the book. In view of 
this fact, it seems too bad that this published version of the lecture did not 
take fuller advantage of the opportunity to give such readers more guidance. 
The reader to whom these suggestions are new is not likely to know where 
to get further information, particularly on details of execution. Notes or 


* Richard B. Hovey, “The Inarticulate Professor,” Saturday Review, April 18, 
1959, pp. 16, 17; 58, 59. 
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a classified bibliography, impossible in the original oral lecture, would 
certainly have fitted the printed version better to its apparent audience. 

Not all the suggestions, of course, could have been handled in this 
fashion. Some of them are essentially exhortations to pursue academic virtue 
and shun academic vice. Possibly it is useful to have pronouncements of this 
sort uttered from time to time, couched in statesmanlike prose. But the 
embittered professor is likely to envisage many administrators saying “Amen” 
loudly to Tead’s generalities, while continuing to facilitate, implement, 
finalize (and other verbs dear to the administrative heart) exactly the kind 
of thing that does not improve the climate of learning. 


Harotp B. DUNKEL 
University of Chicago 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK VAN Doren. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. 371 pp. $5.75. 


Not in this volume but in a recent essay, Mark Van Doren has expressed 
a theory about teaching that the more abundant a man’s life is, the better he 
will teach. The story of his own life, written after nearly forty years as a 
teacher at Columbia University, is one that deals everywhere with abundance. 
It is a record of the many-sided life of a distinguished professor and poet. 
More than that, it is the tale of a happy man, one who admits with a modest 
air in the opening pages, “I was a happy child,” and ends his autobiography 
with the words of the final miracle, “By some odd chance and for no good 
reason I am happy. And there I rest—” 

Mark Van Doren began life on his father’s farm, a mile west of the tiny 
village of Hope, Illinois, which unlike its sister towns of Faith and Charity 
still exists on the map. His childhood there at the turn of the century reads 
a little like a Victorian tale, one of innocence and enchantment, yet it is oddly 
real in spite of the fact that he is able to recall no unhappy memories. There 
was a passionately devoted mother and a country doctor father who never 
punished. There were five affectionate sons, Mark the fourth one, reared 
in a world of security and love. In a series of tranquil scenes the story of 
the family unfolds, moving on after the first six years of Mark’s life to 
Urbana, where the boys attended school. At the high school commencement 
his mother gave Frank and Mark gold watches. When they entered the 
University of Illinois in the fall of 1910, Carl, nine years older and the first 
to leave home, was already in New York. “I merely missed him,” writes 
Mark of the bond of love between them, “as a wall would be missed if it fell 
out of a house.” 

At the University, under the spell of Stuart P. Sherman, “the finest 
teacher,” he says, “I was ever to know,” he turned avidly to books and to an 
absorbed study of the teaching process. Here was a professor who thought 
while he talked, whose students were able to see ideas taking shape before 
their eyes. Mark Van Doren liked that kind of teaching. He liked, too, 
the teachings of Thoreau, whom he read for many months and about whom he 
eventually wrote a master’s essay that became his first published book. 
It may well have been Thoreau, in the end, who was his greatest teacher, for 
Mark Van Doren more than most men seems to have understood the wisdom 
of Thoreau’s advice, “Do what you love,” and to have followed it for the rest 
of his life. 
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Yet he had many teachers, and to many he pays tribute. His long sojourn 
at Columbia began with graduate study where Carl was now a young in- 
structor in English, where his professors were such celebrated men as Ashley 
Thorndike, Brander Matthews, and W. P. Trent, and his fellow students and 
closest friends were Emery Neff and Joseph Wood Krutch. After five years 
there—except for nineteen months in army camps in 1917-1918, during which 
Carl wrote him a postcard every day—he faced with some uncertainty the 
question, “Would I teach or would I write? Or both?” The answer without 
doubt was to be “both.” He gladly accepted the offer of an instructorship in 
Columbia College. 

What follows is, like the earlier chapters, a quiet tale of all that Mark Van 
Doren calls “a satisfactory life.” It sounds more than satisfactory, at times 
like a charmed existence in a perfect profession, with a poet’s life besides of 
inner fulfillment and outer success. As teacher he was not afraid of the 
older professors or of the freshmen, either one. His colleagues were, from 
first to last, kind and benevolent, men of good will. It was his feeling, he says, 
that he had good students, even when they were such contrasting young men 
as Thomas Merton and Mortimer Adler and Whittaker Chambers. He writes 
of people with affection and of experiences with the certainty that they were 
worth having ; he includes in these last the variety of courses he invented and 
taught, though there was no subject for him like Shakespeare who “embraces 
the world.” His students listened to him and he to them; he admits that he 
came to believe more and more in teaching that is personal and patient and 
alive. He came to trust in the approach to literature of open enthusiasm and 
delight. The love of great books was truly in him and, as the loyalty of his 
students attests, he evoked that abiding passion in others. 

Most of all, however, from Mark Van Doren’s academic story of the 
poet as teacher and the teacher as poet there seems to emerge, with great 
clarity, the picture of a man. He is, as he confesses, a happy man, a rare 
character to meet in a book these days. One reason for his contentment with 
life, perhaps, is that when faced with a choice of alternatives he has without 
struggle simply chosen both. He is a man of conversation, always ready to 
talk, yet he says, “I can do with long silences.” He is a lover of the country 
and the town, one who lives in both places, with a house on Bleecker Street in 
New York and a farm of 150 acres in Connecticut with its pine and hemlock 
woods, The city remains necessary for him, he keeps city hours, yet the 
country is the enchanted world, “an earthly paradise,” “a little Eden of woods 
and fields.” So it is that the choices all apparently become one choice of an 
abundant life; and this he has gratefully lived, with a wife and two sons, with 
courses to teach and books to write, and with many friends. Strangely enough, 
it sounds like a leisurely and reflective life, though the facts are that he has 
taught uninterruptedly through the years till now when he is about to retire, 
and has written and edited more than forty volumes. Clearly he has worked 
hard and long at poetry, which in the end reveals, as this book too reveals, 
only the harmony in his life and something of the secret of his quiet serenity 
and content. His desire has been to say the best of it, and this he has done. 

Lytton Strachey once observed, “It is almost always disastrous not to be 
a poet.” There, it may be, is the answer to how Mark Van Doren has 
managed to escape disaster. Whatever his occupations and his achievements, 
whatever his honest admission in an unhappy world of the pleasures of time 
past (“It went well, and I would be unfair to fate if I denied it”), he has 
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always looked at life with awareness and love. He has always been a poet. 


Herten BEVINGTON 
Duke University 


Tue AcapemMic Marketpiace, by Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee 
(with a foreword by Jacques Barzun). New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
x + 262 pp. $4.95. 


This book is narrower in professed intent and broader in actual effect 
than its title indicates. As a sociological study, it does not pretend to survey 
the entire “Academic Marketplace,” but scrutinizes the exclusive, clubby ex- 
change maintained by the “Major Universities” (by definition, the mem- 
bers of the Association of American Universities), in so far as their opera- 
tions are exemplified by the behavior of a selected group of ten institutions in 
164 vacancy-and-replacement situations, with specific reference to such matters 
as search for candidates, evaluation of credentials, selection, and appoint- 
ment. Outside the scope of this study are the remaining 102 institutions 
recognized as universities by the U. S. Office of Education, and, of course, 
the 1800 other entities listed by that Office as institutions of higher education. 
The authors recognize that this curb (or flea) market merits study, but their 
present object is to discover how certain major universities employ their own 
and one another’s young Ph.D.’s, interchange professors, and, on rare occa- 
sions, bring up a man with a brilliant publication record, or promise of such, 
from a lesser but respectable institution. This, in short, is a study of the 
Major League (the others are, in the authors’ terminology, the Minor League, 
the Bush League, and Siberia), which a man (repeat man—not woman) 
enters at the age of thirty as an assistant professor (instructors do not exist 
in this world), with his degree and tangible promise as a “productive scholar” ; 
in which he gets status (if ever) by the age of forty; to which he never 
returns if, going out rather than up, he lands in the Bush League or Siberia; 
and to which he may have to cling rather grimly from fifty on, beset by 
administrative slights and the threatening advance of young professors on the 
make. 

The authors are professors of sociology, Professor Caplow at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Professor McGee at the University of Texas. 
Believing that the methods of sociological investigation can be applied to 
higher education, and that there is need for “a body of systematic knowledge 
about the academic labor market,” they used an interview technique concern- 
ing vacancies-and-replacements for a two-year period, questioning the dean 
and an academic “peer” in each case investigated. Most of the resulting 
information, converted into quantitative terms, is given in thirty-two tables. 
Information and expressed opinions are also set forth in 170 verbatim quo- 
tations printed in boldface. Organization is in seven main chapters, preceded 
by two introductory ones and followed by two chapters of summaries and 
recommendations. 

This reviewer, no sociologist, found many of the tables unhelpful, or less 
helpful than the authors’ own statements and comments. As for the boldface 
quotations, some are enlightening or suggestive, while some are dubiously 
apropos, some are confused or confusing, and some reveal more about the 
speaker than about market conditions in Academe. The phrase, “between the 
Dean and I,” in one of them, testifies to the authors’ literal accuracy as re- 
corders. 
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Readers who take the tables and quotations in quick stride, and devote 
their attention to the authors’ own text, will be rewarded with a fullness of 
personal information, a breadth of educational outlook, a shrewdness of ob- 
servation and analysis, that transform a study of academic mobility in a 
restricted group into an instructive and stimulating discussion on higher 
education, and, as a bonus, they will enjoy the authors’ unusual talent for 
pungent phrase and epigram. Even the fact-based reporting conveys signifi- 
cant overtones, for perhaps two reasons: the subject of the study interacts 
with a number of other academic problems, and the authors, intelligent men, 
having “been around” among the universities, have stored in their heads and 
pondered a quantity of information and ideas about the academic world. 

What, then, does one “get out of the book?” First, a good deal of 
specific information about how men move into, out of, and around in the 
Major League. It is well to know, for example, the seven “Neopotistic 
Themes” in the “closed hiring” situation (“He knew the man who left”; “He 
knew someone here’; et cetera). Furthermore, much of this information 
illustrates ideas and principles which can be interpreted, mutatis mutandis, in 
terms of conditions in those lesser places where most readers reside. Those 
features which especially mark the major institutions (e.g., research over 
teaching, disciplinary loyalty over institutional; the importance of the pres- 
tige factor; resentment toward a colleague who goes to another job; diminish- 
ing classroom loads) are of interest to teachers everywhere, for many of 
them took their degrees in the majors, they continue an indirect fellowship 
through their disciplinary orientation, and some of them press as hard as 
they can to make minuscule Harvards and Yales out of their own institutions. 
Finally, there are many facts and ideas instructive and suggestive for every- 
body in the profession; some of these relate to the immediate problem of 
mobility, but some go beyond, to other aspects of the academic experience— 
the “indelible mark” of the graduate school; the crucial importance of the age 
30-40 in a professional career ; the fateful significance of the first professional 
connection ; “information screens” in higher education; stresses in the institu- 
tion, and academic feuds; the influence of departmental budgets; how the 
teacher stringency now developing is likely to affect, respectively, the major 
and the minor institutions. 

The last two chapters of the book are full of challenging suggestions, and 
while few readers are likely to go along with all the “Recommendations,” these 
all deserve discussion, and are discussed most ably. It may be observed here 
that in most matters the position of the authors is reasonably close to the 
position held, officially or by consensus, by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; and where this is not true, the authors’ dissent or modifi- 
cation can profitably be considered. This reviewer would commend, to those 
obsessed with “faculty participation” all-out (the Dreaming Spires of Oxford 
wing), the last two sentences in the book. These concern a recommendation 
that a vacancy be declared only on the basis of demonstrated need, and not 
merely because some one has left: 


As in the previous recommendations, the object of this innovation would be to 
increase the power of the university administrator to shape the long-term destiny of 
the institutions, and to decrease his opportunity for personal rule. We believe, per- 
haps too hopefully, that the recognition of the academic department as the primary 
unit of identification, the recognition of the university administration as responsible 
for controlling the development of competing disciplines within a single framework, 
and the insistence on explicit procedures to hold each participant in academic govern- 
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ment within the sphere of his proper competence will lead to a situation in which 
all academic men can live in greater ease and with more hope of achievement. 

Jacket blurbs and some reviews have played up certain pyrotechnic cre- 
ations of the authors’ wit—the Swivel Effect and the Self-Aggrandizement 
Effect, the Game of Personnel Poker, the Puppet Show, the Ceremonial Bluff, 
the Bogie-Man Replacement, the convention of coyness; various “themes” : 
the Bound to Rise, the El Dorado, the Silver Cord, the open door, the replace- 
able parts ; and a fanciful series of department chairman typology: the Robber 
Baron, the Lord of the Mountain Fief, the Yeoman Farmer, the Gentleman 
Adventurer. De gustibus; but this reviewer is more impressed with such as 
the following, and some longer passages excluded by considerations of space: 

Academic rank is conferred by the university, but disciplinary prestige is 
awarded by outsiders, and its attainment is not subject to the institution’s control. 

The academic labor market is an exchange where universities speculate in 
future prestige values, based on yet undone research. 

Within the university, the problems of communication might well be placed at 
the head of the agenda for institutional reform. 

Quite literally, it is often impossible for a faculty member to discover his rela- 
tive faculty position, the opinion which his superiors have of him, the recommenda- 
tions which have been made concerning his future, or the criteria on which his 
performance is being evaluated. 

Although in most occupations men are judged by how well they perform their 
normal duties, the academic man is judged almost exclusively by his performance 
in a kind of part-time voluntary job which he creates for himself. 

The average salary of an assistant professor is approximately that of a bakery 
truck driver, and his occupancy of a job is likely to be less permanent. Yet it may 
nt a large part of the time of twenty highly-skilled men for a full year to 
rire him. 

Men are hired, to put it baldly, on the basis of how good they will look to 
others. . . . What is important is what others in the discipline think of [a man], 
since that is, in large part, how good he is. 

The ideal academic career is marked by rapid promotion, and as few other 
events as possible. 

Space forbids further quotation; the reader will enjoy checking other pas- 
sages for himself, including some well reasoned and brilliantly written 
longer ones. 

The reader will undoubtedly find some things to which he will take excep- 
tion, some which will contradict his experience outside the Major League, and 
some which appear.to be simply erroneous or even nonsensical. Most will 
regard the proposed ten-year probationary period as too long; apparently the 
authors are prisoners of that mode of thought which associate tenure with 
rank, can think of probation only as a series of fixed-term appointments, and 
regard instructors as complete outsiders. Professors in many lesser institu- 
tions will be surprised to learn that there is a current downward trend in the 
teaching load, and that salary is a minor consideration in a decision to go or 
stay. At least one reader, with decades of Minor League acquaintance, cannot 
remember when student counseling was a “major” part of a professor’s job, 
as the authors declare it was. This same reader finds on page 68 two state- 
ments he cannot reconcile, in or out of context: 

[1] It is apparent that collaboration [in research] is by far the most common 
among associate professors—men on their way up. 


[2] It appears that associate professor tend to avoid collaboration with their 
peers whereas full professors seek it. 


To conclude with minutiae: The word superannuation, as used on page 86, 
can hardly have the usual meaning, retirement; apparently it signifies, for the 
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authors, diminution of energy or output. On page 218, comprised seems to be 
used for made up, composed, constituted. If these are the blemishes they seem 
to be, such are slight and rare. 

The picture which this book presents is rather discouraging, both in some 
of its reported details and in some of the things it connotes about the academic 
condition and—alas!—academic man. The more for this reason should the 
book be read by all who believe that the academic profession can be improved, 
and possibly should be. For those who believe otherwise, there is always 
Tom Brown at Oxford. In particular, the book is commended to Committee T, 
to whose members it should suggest a dozen or more studies that will need to 
be made prior to the formulation of a definitive plan of faculty participation 
in administration. 


Grorce SHANNON 
Retired Professors Registry 


An academic institution is an arena. Into it ride different con- 
testants. They may uphold different causes, some perhaps wholly or 
partially wrong. They may be differently armed. But all must meet 
the test of conflict, of argument, and of performance. We believe that 
in this free and open contest truth will be victorious and error de- 
feated over the long time. Milton stated this faith over three cen- 
turies ago. John Stuart Mill elaborated it for Victorian England. 
As for the United States, in the midst of revolutionary tides as great 
as those of our own day and in a nation unformed, untested, in the 
gristle and not in the bone of manhood, Thomas Jefferson could 
assert in his first inaugural, “If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments to the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated where reason is left to combat it.” Trans- 
lated into the terms of academic practice and administration, the 
emphasis should be upon “where reason is left free to combat it.” 
In brief, we should exclude from the academic arena not only those 
who are incompetent and dishonest but those of such authoritarian 
mind that they do not believe in the practice of free inquiry and who, 
if they were in power, would deny its exercise to others, perhaps on 
the specious justification that error cannot be given the same oppor- 
tunities as truth. 


From “Academic Freedom and the Community,” by Edward C. 
Kirkland, Bulletin, Autumn, 1950, p. 422. 
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Activities of Staff, Officers, and Association Representatives 


On February 27, Mr. Fidler was the guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
sponsored by three Virginia Chapters, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg College, and Sweet Briar College. On March 14, he addressed a 
meeting of the Virginia Conference in Richmond and, on March 21, a meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Division in Harrisburg. He was the speaker at a meet- 
ing of the University of Virginia Chapter in Charlottesville on May 1. 

On April 8, Mr. Davis spoke to members of the Delaware State College 
Chapter and guests from the University of Delaware Chapter. He was guest 
speaker at the Annual Dinner Meeting of the American University Chapter, 
April 18, and during the week of May 4 addressed chapter meetings at the 
University of Tennessee, Vanderbilt University, and the University of Ten- 
nessee, Martin Branch. On April 30 and May 1, Mr. Davis participated in a 
national seminar, in Washington, conducted by the Association for Higher 
Education, on the subject “Conditions of Work for College Faculty and 
Administrators.” 

In February, Mr. Joughin spoke at open chapter meetings in twelve New 
England cities. The dates and host chapters were: February 3, University of 
Vermont; February 4, Williams College; February 5, Amherst College; 
February 6, Clark University; February 6, State Teachers College (Fitch- 
burg); February 9, St. Anselm’s College; February 10, Bowdoin College; 
February 11, University of Maine; February 12, Harvard University (at 
a luncheon meeting in Boston); February 13, Brown University; February 
13, University of Connecticut; February 16, Trinity College. These open 
meetings were attended also by representatives from chapters and faculties at 
the following additional institutions: Bates College, College of the Holy Cross, 
Hillyer College, Middlebury College, Mt. Holyoke College, Norwich Univer- 
sity, State Teachers Colleges at Boston, Bridgewater, Framingham, Lowell, 
Salem, Westfield, Worcester, and the University of Massachusetts. Institu- 
tions represented at the Harvard luncheon meeting were: Boston College, 
Boston University, Lasell Junior College, Lesley College, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Newton College, Northeastern University, Simmons 
College, Tufts University, and Wheelock College. 

In addition, on February 21, Mr. Joughin addressed the afternoon and 
dinner sessions of the South Carolina State Conference meeting at Furman 
University. On January 29, he spoke at a luncheon meeting of the University 
of Pennsylvania Chapter, and on March 12 at a meeting of the Connecticut 
College Chapter. 

All staff members attended the annual meeting of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House, held at the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in Washington, 
April 16-17. 

On April 11, Professor Arthur H. Scouten (University of Pennsylvania), 
a member of Committee E on Establishment and Conduct of Chapters, was 
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guest speaker at a meeting of the New York Conference in Cortland. Professor 
Eric Lawson (Syracuse University), a member of the Council, addressed 
a combined meeting of the Chapters of the Clarkson College of Technology, 
the State University Teachers College (Potsdam), and the St. Lawrence 
University. 

The following members have represented the Association at recent 
presidential inaugurations: Verle S. Lewis (University of Connecticut, Hart- 
ford )at the inauguration of Vincent Brown Coffin as President of the Univer- 
sity of Hartford on April 21; Frank J. Wray (Berea College) at the inau- 
guration of Thomas Arthur Spragens as President of Centre College of 
Kentucky on April 21; Maxine C. Davis (Alabama College) at the inaugura- 
tion of Leslie Stephen Wright as President of Howard College on April 21; 
Dougald Monroe (Queens College, North Carolina) at the inauguration of 
David Grier Martin as President of Davidson College on April 22; Edward 
Collins (Denison University) at the inauguration of Lynn W. Turner as 
President of Otterbein College on April 25; Hollis S. Tildon (Virginia State 
College, Norfolk) at the inauguration of Walter N. Ridley as President of 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College on April 26; Wesley D. Camp (Mon- 
mouth College, New Jersey) at the inauguration of Mason W. Gross as 
President of Rutgers, the State University on May 6; and Burton Henry 
(Los Angeles State College) at the inauguration of Ralph Prater as Presi- 
dent of San Fernando Valley State College on May 7. 

Marvin Powell (Western Reserve University) was the Association’s 
representative at the convention of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, held at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel in Cleveland, March 23-26. 
On February 13 and 14, John A. Rademaker (Willamette University), a 
member of the Council, represented the Association at a conference on the 
education of teachers, sponsored by the Oregon Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 


New Chapters and Conferences 


Since publication of the Spring, 1959 Bulletin, Association Chapters have 
been established at the following institutions: Bay City Junior College: 
Louisiana State University (New Orleans); Morton Junior College; North 
Park College and Theological Seminary; Pensacola Junior College; Rosary 
Hill College; St. Bonaventure University; St. Joseph’s College (Indiana) ; 
Salem College (North Carolina) ; Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) ; 
Southern Illinois University, Alton Residence Center; Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, East St. Louis Residence Center; Southern State Teachers College 
(South Dakota); Wartburg College; Wesleyan College (Georgia). The 
total number of Association chapters is now 583. 

In April, the Missouri Conference of the Association was reactivated. 
Chapters at private colleges in Oregon have organized the Oregon State Coun- 
cil of Private College Chapters. 


New Policy of Admitting Members 


The constitutional amendments approved by the Forty-fifth Annual 
Meeting, April 24-25, eliminated the nomination and election system which 
the Association had followed since its founding. Henceforth, teachers, re- 
search scholars, and graduate students may be admitted to membership as soon 
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as their applications have been checked in accordance with the Association’s 
eligibility requirements. 

As in the past, a person having faculty status at an approved institution 
may be admitted to Active Membership if he does at least half time teaching 
or research. Department chairmen and librarians with faculty status may be 
admitted to Active Membership even if they do no teaching. A person who is 
doing graduate work, or who has done graduate work within the past five 
years, at an approved institution may be admitted to Junior Membership. 


Pennsylvania Division 


The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Division will be held on October 
3, from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. in Room 321, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. The principal topic for discussion will be “The Role of the Faculty in 
Administration.” 


As One Person Sees Us 


The University Daily Kansan for February 20, 1958, included in its 
report of an interview with Governor George Docking the following passage: 
“*The big thing in teaching is tenure,’ Gov. Docking said. He said teachers 
have the strongest union in existence, the American Association of University 
Professors. ‘It is hard to fire a teacher unless he has done something shameful 
in his community,’ he said.” 


The Half of One Per Cent Club 


As this issue goes to press, fifteen Association members have joined the 
Half of One Per Cent Club (Bulletin, Winter, 1958, pp. 713-14.). In joining, 
one member indicated that he was making his contribution to the Association 
even though his sole income was his salary as an assistant professor and his 
wife was expecting their sixth “crumb-crusher” within a few weeks. 


The Bulletin 


The Bulletin Editors hope that its readers will approve the change, be- 
ginning with this issue, to new paper stock. This change, made after careful 
study, will effect a saving in the publication cost of the Bulletin amounting to 
several hundred dollars each issue, without, the Editors believe, any sacrifice in 
clarity of printing and durability of paper. 

Since publication of the Spring, 1959 Bulletin, permissions have been 
granted to reproduce the following Bulletin materials : 

A portion of “Higher Education in the Nations of the World: Numbers 
of Institutions, Faculty, and Students,” by Wood Gray (Winter, 1957), to be 
used in a textbook on economic geography. 

An excerpt from “A Question of Style,” by Robert Gordon (Spring, 
1957), to be used in a textbook on educational administration. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan Baker (Autumn, 
1956), to be reprinted in an anthology of expository and narrative prose for 
freshmen English courses, and in a lithoprinted anthology or readings. 

An excerpt from “Aims of the Public Schools,” by Robert T. Harris 
(Summer, 1953), to be used in an educational research journal. 

Excerpts from “Universities and Political Authority,” by Alan Barth 
(Spring, 1953), to be used in a published study on “Contempt of Congress.” 
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“Rousseau,” by Douglas E. Lawson (this issue), to be published in a 
book of Ukranian translations of American and European poems, 

“The Professor’s Nightmare,” by William W. Watt (Winter, 1949), to 
be used in a published collection of this author’s poems. 

“University Music: Theoretical or Applied?”, by Gordon Epperson 
(Autumn, 1958), to be reprinted in a magazine on stringed instruments. 

“On Sending Freshmen to Describe a Tree,” by Robert Hogan (Winter, 
1957), to be used in the fifth edition of a book on the technique of composition. 

“What a Seminar Is Not,” by Stephen Minot (Winter, 1958), to be 
duplicated for distribution to students in a medical school class. 

An excerpt from “The Dean and the Psychiatrist,” by Everett Hunt 
(Spring, 1953), to be used in a college textbook on the freshmen English 
program. 

“Will the Professors Follow the Doctors?”, by William Randel (Spring, 
1959), to be duplicated for distribution to students in health education. 


If history is read aright, it would seem that the academician 
would do well to reassert the position of detachment ascribed to 
Veblen. For his task requires a complete freedom to range. Con- 
cerned with ideas he must follow wherever they lead. He may leave 
the beaten pathway, wander far afield, and become hopelessly lost 
in the process, or he may move straight ahead in quick, decisive 
marches to the high places where it would be most desirable for the 
masses to be and where they will arrive after a long, slow, toilsome 
journey. If the responsibility for immediate action rests upon him, 
however, he is lost, as his thinking is interfered with, hemmed in, or 
borne down upon by such pressures. While it is contended by some 
that the acceptance of such a role will tend to restrict his oppor- 
tunities to affect action, this does not seem altogether true. In fact, 
it is possible that he will influence action to a much greater extent if 
he succeeds in preserving his freedom to do a good job of thinking. 
“Read the work of the great German jurists,” advises Mr. Justice 
Holmes, “and see how much more the world is governed today by 
Kant than by Napoleon.” If the academician produces ideas of value, 
they will probably be adopted. It is a truism that few man can pro- 
duce ideas but many men can put them into effect. Socrates, it will 
be remembered, looked upon the state as “a great and noble steed, 
who is tardy in his motions owing to his great size” and requires to 
be “stirred to life.” If the academician produces the ideas there will 
be many who will quickly seize upon them and stir the nation to action. 

From “Academic Process in a Changing World,” by F. R. 
Aumann, Bulletin, October, 1939, pp. 427-28. 
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Educational Developments 


A. Economic Status' 


South Dakota State College Chapter Makes Salary Study 


A comprehensive study and report on “Long-Range Salary Trends and 
Requirements” for the faculty of South Dakota State College has been made 
by the local Chapter of the Association (Travis Manning, President, and 
Charles Benrud, Chairman of the Committee on Economic Status). The 
thirty-three-page report includes two appendices, eight tables, and two charts. 
Salary conditions at the College since 1939-40 are studied and requirements 
are projected until 1970. The requirements for the future are based on a 
study of competitive conditions both within the profession and with other pro- 
fessions that require comparable preparation. It is also indicated, with per- 
tinent data, that the profession is not participating in the increasing productiv- 
ity of the country. The Association’s scale of minimum salaries and the 
recommendations of Committee Z are used to very good effect. The study 
makes careful estimates of future enrollments at the College, on which 
estimates of the financial requirements of the College until 1970 are based. 
The financial problems of public education in South Dakota are frankly faced 
and analyzed. The study should be helpful both to the administrators of the 
College and to all public education in the State. 


Haverford College Announces Salary Increases 


On January 26, 1959, Haverford College announced that faculty salary 
schedules will be increased beginning in September, 1959. An across-the- 
board increase of 8 per cent will bring the salaries into the following ranges: 
instructors, $4800-$6000; assistant professors, $6000-$7300; associate pro- 
fessors, $7600-$9400 ; and professors, $9800-$14,000. The College’s program 
of merit increases will continue. It is anticipated that both growing support 
through annual giving by alumni, friends, and corporations, and increase of 
income from endowment will meet most of the additional cost of the salary 
increases. 


Salaries and Economic Welfare in the State Universities of Ohio 


In 1952, the Association’s Chapters of Bowling Green State University, 
Central State College, Kent State University, Miami University, Ohio Univer- 
sity, and The Ohio State University organized the AAUP Council of the State 
Universities of Ohio for discussion of their common problems. The Council 
issued (December, 1958) a printed pamphlet of seventeen pages, including 
three tables and three charts, as the third in a series of salary studies made 
by a committee of the Council. The first table shows that, compared with 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane University), the 
Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin. 
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1939, purchasing power of the average salary in the combined institutions 
successively fell until, in 1950, it was only 82 per cent of 1939. It then started 
to rise, and in 1956 slightly surpassed the purchasing power of 1939. In 
1959, it was 108 per cent of 1939. The report emphasizes that “the faculties of 
Ohio’s six state universities . . . have almost completely failed to share in the 
increased productivity of the State and Nation.” 


Gifts to the University of Denver 


The Boettcher Foundation has granted $1,250,000 to the University of 
Denver for construction of the first units of a science-engineering research cen- 
ter. The initial cost of the center will be between four and five million dollars. 
Chancellor Chester M. Alter, in accepting the gift, expressed confidence that 
other foundations and individuals will provide the remainder of funds neces- 
sary for the completion of the project. It will be named the Boettcher Center 
for Science, Engineering, and Research. The University of Denver is also 
constructing a $1,500,000 Law Center, for which $600,000 has already been 
raised. The goal is set for 1964, the 100th anniversary of the University. 


Ford Foundation Grants 


During the months of February and March, the Ford Foundation an- 
nounced the following grants to institutions of higher education: $9,161,210 
to nine colleges and universities for “a breakthrough in teacher education.” 
The institutions receiving the grants are Barnard College, $70,000; Brown 
University, $1,047,000; University of Chicago, $2,400,000; Claremont Gradu- 
ate School, $425,000; Duke University, $294,210; George Peabody College, 
$600,000; Harvard University, $2,800,000; Stanford University, $900,000; 
University of Wisconsin, $625,000. 

Three new experiments in undergraduate education will be conducted 
with the aid of other Ford Foundation grants totaling $740,800. These grants 
are $230,800 to Austin College; $340,000 to Goddard College; $170,000 to 
Hofstra College. 

The Foundation has also granted $500,000 to support a one-year Insti- 
tute of Basic Mathematics for Application to Business to be held at Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. From this sum, fellowships will 
be paid to forty-one teachers at thirty-two universities. 

An extensive study of the economy of the South will be conducted by 
economists at several Southern universities under a Foundation grant of 
$250,000 made to Duke University. The Foundation announced two addi- 
tional grants of $200,000 each: one to Tulane University to develop a five- 
year curriculum combining business administration and liberal arts, and one 
to Duke University to finance research on the social and economic factors that 
limit employment opportunities for older persons. 

The Foundation also announced many smaller grants to institutions of 
higher education in the United States. Henry T. Heald, President of the 
Foundation, reported that the Foundation had made $77,954,152 in grants in 
the fiscal year that ended on September 30, 1958. 


Large Loan Fund Established at University of Pennsylvania 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Butcher, III have given $500,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania for the establishment of a fund which will enable students 
to borrow from the University up to two-thirds of the cost of their education 
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at low-interest graduated repayment rates. A University committee will re- 
view student applications and determine the recipients. Mr. Butcher was 
graduated from the University in 1923. 

In another announcement, the University of Pennsylvania noted a gift 
from the Campbell Soup Fund of $200,000 to the I. S. Ravdin Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The plans for the $5,730,000 Institute state that 
it will be “a major clinical teaching unit of the University’s School of Med- 
icine. In addition to its advanced surgical and patient care facilities, it will 
include extensive research laboratories.” 


Gifts to Columbia University 


Columbia University has announced that a scholarship which defrayed 
the tuition of the late Henry Krumb when he was a student in the Columbia 
University School of Mines has prompted what may be one of the largest 
single bequests in Columbia’s 205-year history. The immediate portion of 
the bequest is expected to total nearly $6,000,000, and the whole may even- 
tually amount to about $10,000,000. In his will, Mr. Krumb stated: “I would 
not have been a mining engineer if I had not had a scholarship which paid my 
tuition fee.” 

Columbia University has also announced the receipt of a $250,000 gift 
from Mrs. Frederic G. Oppenheimer, to establish a trust fund “for the ad- 
vancement of education in the field of psychiatry.” Dean John G. Palfrey of 
Columbia College has announced that the seventh annual Columbia College 
Fund campaign, which closed December 31, 1958, brought in $362,468. The 
eighth Fund campaign, for 1959, has a goal of $400,000. 


Program for Harvard College Moves Nearer Goal 


During the first two months of 1959, $3,000,000 was added to the gifts 
toward the $82,500,000 goal of the Program for Harvard College. At the end 
of February, President Nathan M. Pusey announced that contributions to the 
fund had reached $58,044,350. No gift of more than $500,000 was made during 
this period, and the gain represented a response from large numbers of Har- 
vard alumni in all parts of the country. Several developments which were 
included in the capital-gifts plan have already been started at Harvard, and 
salaries have been increased in all grades of the faculty. 


Alumni Giving Reaches New High 


Gifts from graduates and former students reported by 478 universities 
and colleges in the United States in 1957-58 totaled $129,442,980. This was 
29 per cent higher than in the previous year, according to the annual survey 
of alumni support made by the American Alumni Council. The average 
gift from 1,211,395 contributors was $32.03. Total gifts of all types from all 
sources, as reported by the 610 institutions participating in the survey, were 
$558,950,943. Foundations were the largest givers in any single category, 
with alumni groups second and religious groups third. Corporate giving has 
more than doubled since 1954-55. 


Tuition Increases 


The following increases in tuition (in addition to those announced in re- 
cent issues of the Bulletin) will take effect in September, 1959: Hobart Col- 
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lege, from $1000 to $1130; Colgate University, from $1100 to $1350; Univer- 
sity of Rochester, from $1000 to $1150; Niagara University, from $600 to 
$700; Alfred University, from $900 to $1000; Yeshiva University, from $700 
to $900; Franklin and Marshall College, from $900 to $975; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, from $960 to $1100; Tulane University, from $750 to $880. The 
amounts stated above are usually for undergraduate tuition. In many of 
the institutions, tuitions in the various graduate divisions differ from the un- 
dergraduate amounts. 


Vassar College Receives Large Bequest for Salaries 


The will of Miss Nina Frances Raynor, class of 1905 at Vassar College, 
left $401,639 to Vassar to establish the Sarah Mills Raynor Fund in memory 
of Miss Raynor’s mother. The income from the fund will be used for faculty 
salaries. The College has also announced a grant of $250,000 from the 
Rubicon Foundation in memory of Mrs. Helen Morris Hadley, a former 
trustee of the College. The income from this grant, too, will be used for 
faculty salaries. 


Gifts to Dartmouth College 


A grant of $500,000 has been made to Dartmouth College by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation to establish the Albert Bradley Center for Mathematics 
and Mathematical Research. The grant was made in honor of Mr. Bradley, 
a graduate of Dartmouth in 1915, who was the successor of Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. as chairman of the board of the General Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Bradley also made a substantial gift toward the Center, the amount of which 
was not disclosed. 

Dartmouth has also received a scholarship fund of $50,000 from Richard 
M. Haskell, given in honor of Colonel Frank Aretas Haskell, a graduate of 
Dartmouth in 1854. The College has reported that pledges and gifts totaling 
$12,001,610 have been received toward the capital gifts campaign. The 
campaign’s goal of $17,000,000 is sought for increasing faculty salaries and 
for new and improved facilities. 


Gifts and Bequests to the University of Pennsylvania 


Gifts and bequests to the University of Pennsylvania reached an all-time 
record of $11,623,355 in the fiscal year 1957-58, according to an announcement 
by President Gaylord P. Harnwell. Alumni and friends of the University 
contributed 57 per cent of the total; 29 per cent came from foundations and 14 
per cent from corporation. The total included a bequest of over $3,000,000 
from the late Gustave C. Kuemmerle, an alumnus of the University. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Receives Gift for Geophysics 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil H. Green, of Dallas, Texas, have given $2,527,500 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for studies in geophysics. Mr. 
Green was graduated from M.I.T. in 1923. In announcing the gift, President 
Julius A. Stratton stated that “the money will be used to create a Center for 
Earth Sciences, housing laboratories for work in geophysics, meteorology 
oceanography and related fields.” 
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Potpourri 


Washington University has received a $250,000 gift from Mrs. Clifford 
W. Gaylord for construction of a music library . . . . Wagner College has 
announced a grant of $100,000 from the Charles Hayden Foundation for its 
proposed new library . . . . Colby College now pays tuition for children of 
its faculty at colleges of their choice up to $950, Colby’s own tuition . . . . Le- 
high University and Tulane University will, in the future, pay the whole cost 
of TIAA contracts for their faculties . . . . Three-fourths of the estate of the 
late Dr. Joseph L. Burthe has been left to Tulane University. The estate is 
expected to exceed $1,000,000 . . Brown University will receive $1,000,000 
from the estate of the late John Laporte Given, Jr... . . / A gift of $250,000 to 
Brandeis University has been made by Mr. and Mrs. Jack I. Poses for 
the purpose of bringing painters and sculptors to the campus as artists-in- 
residence . . . . Smith College has announced a gift of $500,000 from two 
anonymous alumnae, to be applied to a new academic building . . . . Hobart 
College has received a gift of $250,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Byron Miller, Jr. 
. R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, a printing concern, has given 
the University of Chicago the building in Springfield, Ohio, that formerly 
housed the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. Trade sources put the 
value of the gift at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 . . . . Union College 
(New York) reports that its 1958 alumni fund drive reached a record total of 
$218,777, which was nearly $69,000 over the goal . . A new research 
foundation to aid graduate students and faculty has been established at the 
Newark College of Engineering by a gift of $300,000 from Thomas M. Cole, 
President of the Federal Pacific Electric Company . . . . Charles Fraiman, 
who died February 10, has willed his $250,000 estate to Yeshiva University 
. B. F. Goodrich Company’s aid-to-higher-education program gave 
$121,000 to colleges and universities last year . . . . A gift of $100,000 has 
been made to Bucknell University by A. Guy Freas . . Some 17,280 
acres of West Texas farmland, valued at more than $2,000,000, has been 
donated to Wayland College by S. F. Flores and his wife . . . . The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame has reported receipt of $3,020,052 in gifts and grants 
during 1958 .... The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has recently announced that 
its grants-in-aid of basic research in the physical sciences would total 
$1,000,000 this year . . . . Colby College received $1,012,520 in gifts and be- 
quests in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1958 . . . . Sweet Briar College 
has announced four anonymous gifts totaling $103,000 toward building an 
Auditorium- Fine Arts Center ; $791,800 had been previously given or pledged 
. The Rockefeller Foundation made grants totaling $8,850,327 during 
the fourth quarter of 1958; the largest sum in any one category was $2,555,760 
in the field of biological and medical research . A bequest to Radcliffe 
College of $657,133 from the estate of Mrs. Georgine Holmes Thomas has 
brought the Radcliffe College Development Fund up to $4,804,000; the goal is 
$10,000,000 in ten years . . . . Amherst College has reported that members of 
science departments have received $144,027 in research grants and contracts 
during the past eight months . . . . Hartwick College has received a be- 
quest valued at $1,700,000 from the estate of Miss Marion Yager : 
Princeton University has opened a three-year campaign to raise $53,000,000 
in capital ,funds . . Lafayette College has received gifts of almost 
$6,000,000 ‘from the Marquis Foundation during the first semester of the 
present academic year . . . . Colgate University received $3,962,477 from a 
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four-year development campaign that ended December 31, 1958. During the 
same period, an additional $2,197,787 was received by the University for 
other purposes, making a total of $6,160,264 in new gifts . . . . Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College has announced $185,057 in gifts from July 1 to 
December 31, 1958. 


B. Other Developments 
New Publication on Accreditation in Higher Education 


Accreditation in Higher Education, organized and edited by Lloyd E. 
Blauch, Assistant Commissioner of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
was recently released by the Government Printing Office. The new volume 
is the first comprehensive treatment to be published on accreditation in higher 
education, and should be invaluable to those who are seeking authoritative 
information on the accrediting practices of states, of regional accrediting 
associations, or of accrediting agencies for professional education. The 
volume consists of thirty-nine chapters, and there are appendices that list 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations, accrediting asso- 
cjations recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting, accreditation 
by regional associations, and accreditation by professional agencies and 
associations. 

Copies of Accreditation in Higher Education may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at $2.50 (cloth) ; $1.50 (paper). 


Advertising Campaign for Higher Education to be Continued 


The Public Policy Committee of the Advertising Council has voted a 
three-year extension of the nationwide public service advertising campaign in 
the interest of higher education. The first two years of the campaign, which 
was sponsored by the Council for Financial Aid to Education, ended in 
February. The Council has announced that the total value of advertising 
donated by the mass media (newspapers, magazines, radio, television, etc.) 
and of public service announcements of advertisers, was more than $8,250,000 
during the two years. This figure would probably be increased by another 
50 per cent if the donations of advertising space and time of noncommercial 
media were included; such as radio stations’ sustaining time, alumni maga- 
zines, and employee and stockholder publications. The campaign is generally 
credited as being one of the helpful factors in increasing citizen and corporate 
support to institutions of higher education. 


New Orientation Program for Cultural Exchange Project Inaugurated 


A new program for orientation of American grantees proceeding to 
Latin American republics under the Department of State’s cultural exchange 
program has been inaugurated by the Washington International Center; the 
orientation program will be directed by Roy Tasco Davis, formerly Ambas- 
sador to Haiti and Costa Rica. The Washington International Center is a 
project of the American Council on Education, operated under contract with 
the Department of State, and has, for the past eight years, been providing 
orientation on life in the United States to international visitors coming here 
on exchange programs of the International Educational Exchange Service 
and the International Cooperation Administration. 
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Some 300 teachers, graduate students, and undergraduates will participate 
in the pragram this year. Officials of the State Department, the U. S. In- 
formation Agency, and the International Cooperation Administration will 
brief them, in Washington, on the political, economic, cultural, and educa- 
tional climates of the different Latin American countries. The program will 
also include seminars on American history and culture, economics, and race 
relations and minority groups in the United States. 


Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 


The Ford Foundation, with a five-year grant of $4,500,000, has estab- 
lished Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., an independent, nonprofit 
organization concerned with research leading to improvements in school and 
college buildings and facilities. A large portion of the money will be for 
experimentation in school and college construction and equipment through 
grants to educational institutions and associations. The new agency will sup- 
port several cooperating experimental centers. In order to be useful in the 
training of teachers and administrators in the efficient construction and 
furnishing of educational facilities, these centers will be related in most cases 
to universities or other types of teacher-training institutions. Headquarters 
of Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., are 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


Handbook on International Study 


The 1958 edition of the Handbook on International Study, published by 
the Institute of International Education, lists more than 25,000 scholarships 
for students from the United States who wish to study abroad and for foreign 
students who wish to study in this country. The 450-page Handbook, now 
in its second edition, includes a comprehensive listing of colleges and univer- 
sities in seventy-four countries around the world and in the United States. 
Also included are the names of organizations willing to help the visiting 
student find living quarters or meet new people in the community where he 
is studying. There are helpful suggestions on selecting a school in another 
country, an explanation of degree and credit requirements of both United 
States and foreign educational systems, foreign currency exchange rates, and 
an extensive bibliography in the field of international education. Copies of 
the Handbook may be obtained from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York, at $3.00. 


Cooperative Research Program 


The Office of Education has published a report on seventy-eight projects 
started during the first year of the Cooperative Research Program, inaugu- 
rated in July, 1956, under a congressional appropriation of $1,020,190. Sev- 
enty-two of these educational research projects were undertaken by thirty 
colleges and universities, and the other six by state departments of education. 
Most of the projects were for research on the education of the mentally re- 
tarded; the remaining ones were concerned with identifying and developing 
unusual talent, educational aspects of juvenile delinquency, staffing schools and 
colleges, and other educational problems. Research proposals submitted by 
colleges, universities, and state departments of education are reviewed by the 
Office of Education Research Advisory Committee. Copies of the report may 
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be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellows Chosen 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has named 1200 
superior American and Canadian students as Fellows. Its fellowship pro- 
gram, financed by a $25,000,000 grant from the Ford Foundation, recruits and 
supports promising scholars for their first year of graduate study. This year’s 
Fellows were chosen from 7000 candidates from over 700 undergraduate col- 
leges, and were nominated and screened by committees of faculty members ; 
they will begin graduate work next fall at eighty different institutions. Each 
Fellow receives a living allowance of $1500, plus the full cost of tuition and 
fees; married students receive additional stipends. In this year’s group of 
winners, there are 875 men and 325 women. Of these, 38 per cent are plan- 
ning to take courses in the humanities; 34 per cent, in the social sciences; 
and 28 per cent, in the natural sciences and mathematics. 

According to Hans Rosenhaupt, the program’s national director, the 
need for college teachers in the next ten years can be met only if, for every 
single Woodrow Wilson Fellow, thirty other members of the Class of 1959 
begin to prepare themselves for teaching careers. 


Alumni Magazines Carry Supplement on College Teacher 


A special supplement, entitled “The College Teacher, 1959,” prepared 
by nineteen editors, has been inserted in recent issues of the alumni magazines 
of 249 colleges, universities, and independent secondary schools. The supple- 
ment, with a total circulation of 2,160,000 copies, has reached more college- 
trained people than any previous periodical in the history of American pub- 
lishing. In a similar undertaking last year, a group of these editors prepared 
the report, “American Higher Education, 1958,” which appeared in 154 
alumni magazines with a total circulation of 1,350,000 copies. 

“The College Teacher, 1959” indicates the problems and rewards of those 
who teach in higher education. Among other things, the report demonstrates 
that it is actually the college teacher himself who underwrites the cost of 
higher education through a low income far out of proportion to current living 
costs. At the same time, through the eyes of a typical professor, it shows why 
so many people choose the profession. 

Costs of producing the supplement were borne by 249 participating in- 
stitutions. Editorial expenses were met, in part, by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 


Information About Ph.D. Programs 


The American Council on Education has published Major Fields for 
Graduate Study Leading to the Ph.D. Degree as a supplement to A Guide to 
Graduate Study, which the Council is distributing for the Association of 
American Colleges. This supplement, a twelve-page pamphlet, is a tabular 
index which groups more than 610 Ph.D. programs in sixty-eight areas. The 
information is presented in four tables: humanities, biological sciences, phys- 
ical sciences, and social sciences. It is hoped that this briefer listing will en- 
able department heads and others concerned with graduate instruction to make 
ready reference to the institutional offerings described in the Guide. The 
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pamphlet is available from the Publications Division of the American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at 
25 cents a copy, with discounts on quantity. The Guide itself is sold by the 
Council at $5.00. 


Use of Part-Time Teachers in Higher Education 


According to the findings of a one-year experimental study of part-time 
faculty—a study conducted by the University of Bridgeport and financed by 
a $19,000 grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation—more extensive and more effective use of part-time teachers is 
one solution to the impending crucial shortage of qualified college faculty 
members. 

For the resourceful college interested in securing qualified part-time teach- 
ing personnel, findings indicate that a large pool of interested and available 
talent awaits in the community. A pre-service training program designed to 
provide part-time teachers with a theoretical background for teaching was 
found to be an important inducement in recruiting new faculty members and 
preparing them for their classroom assignments, 

The most fruitful sources of potential part-time teachers were found to 
be: (1) local business and industry; (2) the professional colleagues of the 
full-time faculty; and (3) graduate students. Other sources included: un- 
solicited applications, friends of part-time faculty, local schools, professional 
meetings, professional organizations, alumni, and community organizations. 
News stories and advertisements prompted other applications. 


Army ROTC Flight Program Expanded 


The Department of Defense has announced the extension of the Army’s 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Flight Training Program to seventy colleges 
and universities, with a total enrollment of 625 senior cadets during the current 
school year. The training is conducted at civilian aviation schools approved 
by school officials and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The program, 
which began with the 1956-57 school year at twenty-five institutions, has 
already graduated a total of 656 Army ROTC cadets. Successful completion 
of the course, amounting to seventy hours of training (half of it ground train- 
ing, half of it actual flight training) prepares a student for a private pilot’s 
license. Upon commissioning in the United States Army Reserve or the 
Regular Army, the flight training graduate may apply for Army aviation 
training and assignment. The ROTC flight training program was authorized 
by law in 1956 to motivate college students to seek a career in Army aviation, 
screen applicants for Army aviation training, act as a career incentive in the 
Regular Army, and to create a reserve pool of qualified aviators who may be 
utilized in the event of national emergency. 


Film on Modern Design 


Interested college and university groups may obtain from the Jam Handy 
Organization a color film depicting trends in the design of such things as 
household utensils, furniture, machinery, automobiles, and buildings. The 
film, which was sponsored by Chevrolet, is available for use with both the 
16-mm. standard screen camera and the 35-mm. cinemascope. Its running 
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time is 28 minutes. The address of the Jam Handy Organization is 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, and the only charge is for return shipping. 


A Plea for Unity in Higher Education 


The American Council on Education’s Problems and Policies Committee, 
of which Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President of Harvard University, is chair- 
man, has made a strong appeal for unity among the nation’s colleges and 
universities. The statement, entitled “The Need to Close Ranks in Higher 
Education,” cites as a divisive influence in higher education the charges that 
proponents of public and private education frequently make against each 
other. 

The following selected paragraphs are quoted from the Committee’s 
statement: 


A great and unique strength of American higher education stems from 
the historic coexistence of strong private institutions and strong public in- 
stitutions. American society benefits from the maintenance of both types, each 
at its best. Rivalry among institutions, and between groups of institutions, 
is healthy when conducted in an atmosphere of mutual respect. But generali- 
zations which attribute qualitative characteristics to institutions simply be- 
cause they are public or private go beyond the facts. There are strong institu- 
tions and weak ones in both groups. Differences among the members within 
a group are much greater than are differences between the two categories. 
The strength and value of a college flow from what it ts, not from the category 
to which it belongs. It is as shortsighted as it is false to promote one segment 
of higher education at the expense of another. 


Private institutions no less than public institutions are by their charters 
dedicated to the public service. Private institutions receive direct or indirect 
benefits from tax-supported programs of student aid; many receive state and 
federal grants for research and other purposes. Most public institutions have 
income from student fees and individual donations; many receive substantial 
contributions from industry and philanthropic foundations. Institutions of 
both types enjoy tax-exemption because of their public purpose. Hence, in 
terms of financial support, no institution is strictly private or strictly public. 

The times call for a greater investment in higher education as a whole. 
The crucial issue is not how many dollars come from private sources and how 
many from public sources but whether or not the total of these dollars will 
be sufficient to meet the challenges colleges and universities face. The basic 
choice for the people of our country is between expenditures for higher educa- 
tion and expenditures for other things. Financial support from all available 
sources must be greatly increased. This objective can be achieved only 
through vigorous, sustained, and united effort, based upon a deeper general 
understanding of the purposes and aspirations of American higher education. 


Copies of the Committee’s statement are available, without charge, from 
the Publications Division, American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations for 
librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and 
the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have been 
found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from this 
censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, are listed below. Reports 
were published as indicated by the parenthesized Bulletin citations. 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) April, 1956 


North Dakota Agricultural College (Spring, 1956, pp. 130:160) April, 1956 
Temple University (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) April, 1956 
Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) April, 1957 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) April, 1958 
Dickinson College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 137-150) April, 1958 
Livingstone College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 188-191) April, 1958 
The University of Michigan’ (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 53-101) April, 1958 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Winter, 1956, pp. 718-733) April, 1958 
Texas Technological College* (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) April, 1958 
Fisk University* (Spring, 1959, pp. 27-46) April, 1959 
New York University (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 22-52) April, 1959 


* By action of the Annual Meeting, April, 1959, the removal of censure is to 
take effect “if and when Committee A determines that the proposed [dismissal 
procedure] regulations have been perfected and adopted.” 

* Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the 
institution’s administrative officers. 

*Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the 
institution’s administrative officers. 
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M embership 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors is 
open to teachers and research workers on the faculties of approved colleges 
and universities (those on the lists of the established regional or professional 
accrediting agencies, subject to modification by action of the Association), 
and to present or recent graduate students of those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate application blank, 
and send it to the Washington Office for the checking of eligibility. Lists of 
new members are sent to chapter and conference officers four times each year. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year (January 1 
through December 31). The membership of applicants whose names are com- 
municated to chapter officers on or before June 30 becomes effective as of Jan- 
uary 1 of the current year. The membership of applicants whose names are 
communicated to chapter officers after June 30 becomes effective as of July 1 
of the current year unless the applicant requests that his membership be made 
retroactive to January 1. 


Membership by Application and Admission 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least a one- 
year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching and/or research, 
with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable 
evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution (one on the lists of the 
established regional or professional accrediting associations, subject to modifi- 
cation by action of the Association). Annual dues are $8.00. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within the past 
five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved institution. Annual 
dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member if he is also eligible 
for Active membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 


Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work becomes 
primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate membership, a rela- 
tively inactive status. Annual dues are $4.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a positicn of teaching or 
research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his cligi- 
bility for continuance of membership. 
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Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended or 
permanently terminated may do so by sending written notice of his wish to the 
Washington Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the mem- 
bership files for one calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues. Members who have not paid the current year’s dues cease to receive 
the Bulletin after the Spring issue. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should not 
go through the processes of application and admission again, but should write 
to the Washington Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association 
policy concerning reinstatement, see Bulletin, Spring 1A, 1958, p. 309. 


New Members 


From March 2, 1959, through May 29, 1959, 995 persons were admitted 
to Active membership and 41 to Junior membership. 
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MEMBERSHIP RECORD (Active)' 


| 3 Change, Change, Change, Insti- Chap- 
As State 1956 1957 % 1958 % 1959 % tutions? ters* 


District I 
Arizona 311 2 _ 


6.8 319 +10 384 + 20 
California 2,024 2,008 —09 2,140 +6.7 2,50 +17 141 38 
Utah 2 


Totals 


District II 


Alaska 32 36 +12.5 31 —13.9 34+ 9.7 

Alberta 2 2 1 2 +100 

; British Columbia 23 24 + 4.3 22 — 8.3 21 - 4.5 1 — 

ql Idaho 210 197 — 6.2 206 + 4.6 241 +17 7 5 

Montana 129 18 -—6.5 124 + 5.1 = 

Oregon 700 654 652 78 +14.7 
Washington 3.5 + 


Totals 


Disrricr III 


lowa 838 762 -—9 735 — 3.7 797 + 8.4 34 14 

Manitoba 15 8 —46.7 6 —25 6 _ 1 _ 

Minnesota 829 7ll —14.2 762 + 7.2 842 + 10.5 32 10 

North Dakota 303 236 —22.1 211 —10.6 212 _ 8 3 

South Dakota 182 176 — 3.3 167 — 5§.1 188 + 12.5 12 7 
Wisconsin 9 + 3. 


Totals 


+ 


Colorado 


3; + 
Kansas 62 575 — 7.9 558 —3 529 — 5.2 2 7 
Missouri 725 703 — 3 711. + 1.1 791 + 11.3 49 12 
: Nebraska 332 304 + 8.4 325 + 6.9 375 + 15.4 17 5 
Wyoming 49 48 —2 50 + 4.2 55 + 10 1 1 


Totals 


+ 


Arkansas 2.5 +15.3 + 
New Mexico 265 251 — 5.3 260 + 3.6 253 — 
Oklahoma 330 315 — 4.5 305 — 3.2 319 + 
Texas + 9.4 
Totals 


Illinois 


+34 7 + 12.2 
Indiana 1,235 1,194 — 3.3 1,225 +2.6 1,381 + 12.7 28 15 
Kentucky 398 377 — 5.3 437 +15.9 514 + 17.6 34 10 
Michigan 1,170 1,194 + 2.1 1,310 + 9.1 1,483 + 13.2 38 16 
Ohio —- 5.1 + 9.6 
Totals 


i 
2,746 2,687 — 2.1 2,872 3,293 + 15 157 46 
; | 1,768 1,636 — 7.4 1,620 —1 1,857 + 14 65 29 
2,815 2,516 —10.6 2,577 + 2.4 2,767 7.4 114 48 
District IV 
2,085 1,935 — 7.2 1,937 + 0.1 2,087 7.7 107 34 
Distretet V 
22 
2 
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Change, Change, Change, Insti- Chap- 
State % 1958 1959 %  tutions® ters 


Disraict VII 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Totals 


368 24 


20 


1+++ | 
nr 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Totals 


New Jersey 
New York 
Ontario 
Pennsylvania 


Totals 6,742 


+ 


Disrricr X 
Connecticut 5 — 0.9 $71 
Maine — 9.7 191 
Massachusetts 22 — 6.9 1,122 
New Brunswick 1 
New Hampshire 
Nova Scotia 
Quebec 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Totals 
Grand Totals 33,219 31,868 


oo 


wn 


+++ + 


t feed 


50 
584 


++ 


1 As of January 1, 1959. Figures do not include Active members without institutional affiliation. 
? As of May 1, 1959. 


J 
3,032 2,823 —6.9 2,776 
Disraicr VIII 
89 72 —19.1 88 +22.2 
M3 365 + 6.4 8609387 +6 512 18 6 
575. $72 — 0.5 585 608 + 4 s 9 
708 — 8S 667 +29 792 +18.7 52. 15 
636 «586 —7.9 618 +55 642+ 4 16 
2630-24 14.8 22s — 25 +18 15 9 
— 2,614 2,467 —5.6 2,56 +4 2,864 +11.6 151 57 a 
District 1X 
580 595 +2.6 680 +14.3 97 +33.4 15 
3,800 3,776 —0.7 3,914 +3.7 4,439 +13.4 124 57 —o 
28 22 —21.4 16 —27.3 1-312 6 — 
2,174 2,122 —2.4 2,132 —0.5 2,20 + 7 107 44 es 
— 
+ 3.5 7,637 M133 266 116 
+48 63 
+20.1 206 
— 1.6 1,195 
279 $163 8 
3 
+ 9.3 174 5.5 
- 3.1 138 .2 
-—5.9 2,418 +2.7 2,631 | 8.8 128 
— 4.7 32,689 + 2.6 36,540 11.8 1,554 aay 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line, sub- 
sequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line. Non- 
members may also insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For 
announcements indicating competence in more than one field, there is 
a charge of $1.00 for each cross-reference. There is no charge to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the announcement of academic vacancies. 
Copy should be received seven weeks before publication date. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Washington Office for forwarding to 
the persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Anthropology: Small New England liberal arts college desires Ph.D. with some 
experience teaching in first-class institution. Man or woman acceptable. 
Appointee will offer all upper-class anthropology and share in Introduction to 
Sociology. Rank and salary open, depending on experience. V 1457 

Art: Two positions, beginning September, 1959 in large midwestern university. 
(1) Art historian—Ph.D. (or near completion) ; man preferred. Good teaching 
and research record. Salary: $7500 or more, depending upon qualifications. 
Summers extra pay. (2) Art Gallery Director (plus one history course per term). 
Experienced: gallery installations, public relations, with real aptitude in this 
area. Contemporary outlook essential. Salary depending upon qualifications. 
New modern art building; excellent facilities. Good retirement and social 
security benefits; sabbatical leaves with pay; research aid; new rental housing 
units on campus (near state capitol). V 1458 

Biology: Two positions available September, 1959 in small liberal arts college in 
Ohio with high academic standards. One—for physiologist-embryologist; other 
for bacteriologist—parasitologist. Rank and salary open for both. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred. V 1459 

Business Administration: Ph.D., for 1959-60, Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. 
(Box 260, Baghdad, Iraq.) Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. 


Business Law and Accounting: School of Business Administration in Washington, 
D. C. has opening for instructor or assistant professor; LL.B. and accounting 
B.S. required minimum. For 1959-60 academic year. V 1460 

Business Research: Associate Director, Bureau of Business Research. Man, 
should have at least a Master’s degree in business or economics and some experi- 
ence in business research. Salary will depend on experience and educational 
background. -Should be available by September 1, 1959. Send full particulars 
with photo to: John P. Gill, Director, Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


Economics and Business Administration: A Christian liberal arts college will have 
a vacancy September, 1959 for someone to handle courses in economics, business 
organization and finances, salesmanship, to be followed second semester by 
economics, marketing, and business management. Desire Ph.D., but Master’s 
degree with teaching experience will be considered. Salary and rank are open, 
depending upon training and experience. Write Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Engineering: Ph.D., for 1959-60, Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. (Box 260, 
Baghdad, Iraq.) "Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. Subjects: engineering 
mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat transfer, metallurgy. 

English: Small New England liberal arts college desires two instructors, or one 
instructor and one assistant professor, in English. Desire people trained in 
graduate faculties English departments. Ph.D. required for assistant professor- 
ship. Candidates should be primarily trained and interested in the periods of 
English literature before 1830. V 1461 

English: English department of small, church-related college has opening for 
instructor or assistant professor with a minimum of a Master’s degree in 
English for academic year beginning September, 1959. Very high standards 
and fully accredited. V 1462 

French and Spanish: Language department of small, church-related college has 
opening for instructor or assistant professor with a minimum of a Master's 
degree for the academic year beginning September, 1959. Very high standards 
and fully accredited. V 1463 

Industrial Engineering: Department chairmanship in a local university. This 
department is newly established and it is desired to locate a qualified and accept- 
able person to complete the organization and to operate same. M.Sc. minimum 
is desired, along with at least ten years’ experience, some of which should have 
been in industry. This is an opportunity for the proper man to build something 
new and far-reaching. Compensation and related terms will be discussed with 
interested applicants. Address: Jack Amman, Engineers, Inc., 931 Broadway, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Mathematics: Mathematics department of small, church-related college has open- 
ing for instructor or assistant professor with a minimum of a Master’s degree in 
mathematics for the academic year beginning September, 1959. Very high 
standards and fully accredited. V 1464 


Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics: Opening in small, church-related college 
for instructor or assistant professor with a minimum of a Master’s degree for 
the academic year beginning September, 1959. Very high standards and fully 
accredited. V 1465 


Physics: Fully accredited engineering college with enrollment of 1500 has faculty 
openings in physics for September, 1959. Offers strong undergraduate and 
M.S. programs in physics, opportunity for research, lively departmental faculty 
of ten, proximity to St. Lawrence River and Adirondack recreational areas. 
Ph.D. desirable, M.S. essential. Write T. S. Renzema, Chairman, Department 
of Physics, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York. 

Physics: Ph.D., for 1959-60, Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. (Box 260, 
Baghdad, Iraq.) Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. Subjects: electricity, elec- 
tronics, atomic and solid state physics. 

Physics: Assistant professorship (salary $6500-$8300; $200 yearly increments) 
or associate professorship (salary $7500-$9500; $200 yearly increments) depend- 
ing on experience. Ph.D. degree. Salary $200 lower in each rank for candidate 
with M.A. degree and some work on doctorate. Some time available for —— 


Teachers Available 


Accounting, Business Administration: Economics, or Administration: South and 
Southwest only. Phone, wire or write Jeff Swinebroad, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Administration (Senior Administrator): Ph.D., government and political science. 
Major responsibility for the development and administration of small four-year 
liberal arts and science college. Fully versed in problems of finance, curriculum, 
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and public relations. Certificate in East Central Europe and Russian language. 

Enjoy teaching. Seek position as dean or chairman or director of specialized 

programs for September, 1959. A 7245 
Administration: See English, Key No. A 7267. 


Administration: University professor of long experience as department chairman 
desires greater opportunity as university or college president or academic ~. 

Administration: See Education, Key No. A 7262. 

Architecture: Experienced architectural—interior design professor; desire position 
in major field. 25 years’ teaching experience, 15 at college level. Considerable 
professional designing and drafting. A 7248 

Art: Man, 52, Roman born and educated, American citizen. Specialist in sculp- 
ture and architectural decoration, but work in most media. Student at Academy 
of Fine Arts, Bologna, and under famous masters. Teacher, notable Italian 
schools ; winner of several competitions; participant in many exhibits; represented 
in public and private collections ; appointee to public posts of honor and responsi- 
bility. Member, International Artistic Association and De Young Museum. 
Available fall, 1959; prefer the West Coast. A 7249 

Art: Man, in thirties, family. B.F.A., plus additional graduate study in art. 
M.A., Ph.D., literature. 10 years’ university teaching. Wide range of subject 
matter in art history, literature, creative writing, freshman composition, technical 
writing, and other courses. Desire position compatible with my training and 
experience in art and with my interest in the creative process. Experienced in 
many art media. Exhibited. Capable of handling a variety of art subjects, but 
particularly interested in beginning and figure drawing; media and techniques ; 
oil, casein, and encaustic painting; basic design; beginning sculpture; graphic 
arts; experimentation in all media. Available autumn, 1959. A 7250 

Biologist: Man, 30, family. M.S. in marine invertebrates, physiology. 4 years’ 
junior college teaching experience in general biology and zoology. Desire West 
Coast position permitting research toward a Ph.D. in ecology. A 7251 


Biologist, Zoologist: Man, 61. Ph.D., Cornell. Specialty in parasitology. Broad 
teaching experience in college and university in general zoology. Some publica- 
tions. A 7252 

Business Administration and Economics: Man, 43, married, no children. A.B., 
Harvard; M.B.A., New York; Ph.D. expected this year. 8 years in banking, 
retailing, governmental research, and trade—-magazine editorial work, followed by 
13 years in college and university teaching of various aspects of economics and 
business administration, including some administrative experience. Now associate 
professor. Review contributed in 1958 and book published in 1957; two books 
in preparation. Seeking specialization in finance or chairmanship of department 
of either business administration, or economics and business ee a 

Business Law, Insurance, Economics: Man, 38, married; no children. M.A., Uni- 
versity of Texas; LL.B., Columbia University. 12 years of combined law prac- 
tice and teaching of business administration, law, and economics. Seek university 
that is financially stable, with strong faculty, high professional and scholastic 
standards, and where hard work, self-reliance, and individual freedom of teaching 
philosophies prevail. No group courses desired. Minimum rank and salary: 
$8000 per 9 months, associate professor, and tenure, based on prior record. 
Available June or September, 1959, or 1960. Only letters stating complete 
details as to these matters, including proposed course of instruction, can be 
acknowledged. A 7254 

Chemistry: Man, Ph.D. 10 years’ industrial, 5 years’ academic experience. 
Desire undergraduate teaching position. Available September. A 7255 

Chemistry: Man, 58, married, 2 sons. B.S., Haverford; Ph.D., U. of P. 21 years 
in present position; desire to change to a small liberal arts college. Middle 
Atlantic States preferred. A 7256 

Chinese Classical Language, History, and Literature: Man, 38, married. B.A. 
English literature, Yale; M.A., Ph.D., Oriental languages, U. of Calif., Berkeley. 
Former Army Language Officer in Japanese. Monograph (U. of Calif. Press), 
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articles and reviews in leading journals. Teaching experience. Numerous 
appearances before academic meetings. References from leading scholars. Teach 
literature in original or translation, Classical Chinese at elementary or ad- 
vanced level, elementary Japanese, Chinese and Far Eastern history and nig 
tion. 57 


Counselor Trainer: See Education, Key No. A 7262. 
Drama: See English, Key No. A 7269. 


Dramatic Arts, Television, Speech: Man, 34, married. Ph.D., Columbia. Now 
assistant professor. 10 years’ college teaching. Professional and teaching ex- 
perience in television, radio, theatre, journalism. Active national professional 
associations; admunistrative positions. Publications include one book (another 
due soon), and a number of articles in professional journals. Desire position 
in which following competencies can be utilized to best advantage : teach-adminis- 
ter educational television, radio; direct dramatics; teach theatre, dramatic litera- 
ture, playwriting, speech. Curriculum planning experience; would consider 
chairmanship of small college department, which would permit part-time teach- 
ing. Available fall, 1959. A 7258 


Economics: Man, 41, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Columbia. International trade, 
Soviet economics, comparative economic systems, theory, principles. 7 years’ 
government, business, and private research. 3 years’ university teaching. 
Prepared to assume administrative responsibilities. Available now. A 7259 


Economics: See Business Administration and Economics, Key No. A 7253. 


Economics and Business Law: Man, 32, married. B.S., B.A., major: economics; 
M.A. major: economics; LL.B.; additional graduate work in economics and 
government. 6 years’ college teaching; also business and economic research 
experience. Have taught 7 different economics courses, including comparative 
economic systems, business cycles, government and business, consumer economics. 
Several publications. Available July or September, 1959. A 7260 


Education: Man, 49, married. Ph.D., Chicago. Major field: education (adminis- 
tration and supervision). Experience in public school teaching and administra- 
tion, university teaching and research, and community adult education. Major 
interest: university research, teaching, and writing. A 7261 


Education: Counseling and educational psychologist. B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. 
Experience as a counselor trainer, state supervisor, student activities, veterans 
counseling, and director of counseling and testing. Academic rank of assistant 
professor on tenure. Instructor in general, educational, and applied psychology ; 
applied mental hygiene; and in principles and practices of guidance, counseling 
techniques, occupational information, and counseling and testing workshops. 
Member A.P.A., N.V.G.A., N.A.G.S.C.T., A.P.G.A., and A.A.U.P. Married, 
3 children in college; age 50, excellent health. Experience in elementary, second- 
ary, junior college, college, and graduate school levels. Experience: college com- 
mittees, public speaking, writing and editing, civic organizations, consultant on 
school problems, and school administration, including budgeting and — eo 

£202 


Education and Psychology: Man, 33, married. A.B. in psychology; M.A. in 
education, with specialty in secondary teaching. 6 years’ successful teaching ex- 
perience in large metropolitan school system in both elementary and secondary 
levels; tenure. N.E.A. Life Member. Seek position as teacher of education or 
psychology, with state university or state college system. Plan to work for a 
doctorate in psychology. Widely traveled in North America. Good position now, 
but wish additional challenge. Available, 1960. A 7263 


Electrical Engineering: Man, 48, married, 4 children, Lutheran. B.Sc., 1933; 
M.Sc., 1934; A.E., 1939; Ph.D. candidate, Iowa State University, 1946, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, 1952. Licensed to practice professional engineering 
through examinations (Washington, E.E., 1946 and Oregon, A.E., 1939). About 
3 years of administration and management; 14 years of design, of research; 8 
years’ university teaching; totalling 25 years since M.Sc. degree. GS-12, E.E. 
U.S. Civil Service rating. Curriculum vitae available. Many publications; good 
to excellent recommendations. Who Knows—And What, U.S.A., 1954: Who's 

Who in the West, 1956 and 1958; Who’s Who, Pacific Coast, 1949; Tau Beta Pi, 
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A.K.L., W.S.P.E., A.S.E.E., A.LE.E., etc. Desire position as supervisory 
electrical engineer and/or professor. A 7264 
Engineering: Professor, Doctor’s degree, married, graduate and undergraduate 
teaching experience. Invite correspondence re. chairmanship of Civil Engineering 
Department, or Director of Engineering Research. Publications. 5 


English: Man, 32, married. Ph.D., Illinois. Phi Beta Kappa. Fulbright. 6 years’ 
— teaching experience. 2 books. Specialities: Novel, 18th century, —_ 
iterature, 


English: Man, 39, single. A.B. (1941), M.A. (1947), Ph.D. (1948) Princeton 
University. 4 years as naval staff officer (1942-46) ; administrative and account- 
ing duties and top level teaching in officer training program at Harvard School 
of Business Administration (1945-46). 8 years’ full time teaching at Princeton 
University in most periods of English literature, mainly at sophomore and upper- 
class levels. Some American literature and work in public speaking and writing. 
Sound background in history, philosophy, and French literature. General area 
of concentration in English: 19th century; specialty: Romantic period. Ex- 
tensive, successful, formal lecturing to large groups of students. Wide experience 
in course administration and student placement, and in supervision of inter- 
departmental honors programs and English departmental majors. 5 years’ 
extensive, official student counseling freshman through senior years. Admin- 
istrative supervision of special projects, including reports on trends in present 
day liberal education. Some publication of literary criticism and editorial work. 
Desire teaching position, or administrative post in any area of college activity, 
or combination of two. Men’s university or college in East or Middle West 
preferred, not in large city. Associate or assistant professar or administrative 
equivalent. Available September, 1959 or earlier. A 7267 


English: Man, 50, married. A.B., Harvard; M.A., Iowa. 6 years’ teaching 
experience has clarified ways of encouraging student initiative, getting honest 
student work. 3 articles in new departmental journal. Studying Biblical 
Hebrew by correspondence. Have also taught beginning Latin. Available 
September, 1959. A 7268 


English: Man, in mid-thirties; small family. M.A. and Ph.D. in drama and 
American literature. 10 years’ teaching in state universities. Wide range of 
experience in writing, literature, and general humanities courses. Seek position 
offering good possibilities for advancement in salary and rank and for greater 
opportunities in areas of interest. Specialities: dramatic literature (full range— 
Greek to modern) ; American literature (especially ante bellum); literary and 
dramatic criticism; the short story as a literary type; creative writing (short 
story and play, radio, and TV script) ; art history. Can ’also handle some Spanish 
if desired. Available autumn, 1959. A 7269 

English: Man, 44, married, 4 children. A.B., English; M.A., theater; Ph.D., 
American literature. At present: Fulbright Lecturer in English as a Second 
Language, Ecuador. 18 years’ college teaching experience, 4 of them in Greece 
and Ecuador. Have been Director of Writing Improvement Service and English 
as a Foreign Language, and served 2 years on Board of Examiners. Have 
permanent tenure but would like a new opportunity in English composition, 
American literature, English as a foreign language, communication skills, board 
of examiners, or as foreign student adviser. A 7270 

English: Woman, 23, single. 40 hours graduate English, including M.A. Ex- 
perience: graduate assistant, instructor (1 year). Prefer Eastern liberal arts 
college. Available September, 1959 following summer abroad. A 7271 

English: Man, 30, famil A.B., M.A. 1 year experience as graduate assistant. 
1 year as instructor, Marshall College (W.Va.) Highest recommendations. 
Available June, 1959. Arthur J. Mangus, Jr., 6133 Pea Ridge Road, Huntington, 
W.Va. 

English and/or English Education (English methods at the secondary level) : 
Man, married. B.A., Philos. and Psych.; M.A., English; Ph.D. in English 
education complete except for dissertation in progress. 9 years’ preparatory 
school, university, and college teaching. Special interest in composition, Ameri- 
can literature, 19th and 20th century novel, methods and materials. Member 
A.A.U.P., M.L.A., N.C.T.E., C.C.C.C. Extensive foreign travel includes teach- 
ing abroad. Available September, 1959. A 7272 
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English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Literary Criticism: Retired, 70. Author 
of a dozen volumes ; books now in process of publication. Many articles. Long 
experience in directing graduates. Allan H. Gilbert, 503 Compton Place, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

French: Man, 55, married. Graduate work in adv. lang. courses and/or stylistics ; 
17th and/or 18th cent. literat. Extensive travel. Several publicat., book. No 


temporary position; no chairmanship. Preferences: East or West Coasts. 
Available June, 1960. A 7273 


French: Ph.D., French and comp. lit., Columbia Univ. At present professor of 
French in large university; desire position in institution with good grad. school. 
Complete mastery of French, German, Italian. Numerous articles and books. 
Excellent references. U.S.A. citizen. A 7274 

French, Elementary German and Spanish: Woman, 24, single. Stanford, Sorbonne. 
M.A. in French literature. 1 year teaching experience. Prefer to teach literature. 
Recommendations. Available summer and fall, 1959. A 7275 


French and German: Woman, single; overseas qualifications with a major in 
English. 20 years’ experience teaching; secondary, college and university stu- 
dents, also private—overseas and U. S.; excellent references; extensive foreign 
travel, residence; strong background, geography. Desire position in Southwest, 
South, Deep Southeast, or Florida. Available September, 1959. A -7276 

French and Spanish: Man, 52, married. American citizen. European education, 
Ph.D., Harvard. 21 years’ teaching experience at all levels of undergraduate 
and graduate French courses, and elementary and intermediate Spanish. Co- 
author of French conversation text. Special fields: French 18th century litera- 
ture and 20th century French novel. Administrative experience as chairman 
large language department (35 members), and as director of Summer school 
(8 years) in Central America. Present rank professor. Desire position at 
strong liberal arts college or university with reasonable salary and research 
facilities. Not necessarily at full professorial rank. Available fall, 1960. A 7277 

Geology: Egyptian, 28, married. Ph.D. Petrologist, structural geologist, in- 
terested in academic post. 2 years’ teaching experience, as well as good fa- 
miliarity with the Middle East geology. A 7278 

Geology: Man. Ph.D., Princeton. Broad international experience in economic 
geology and related fields; publications, Sigma Xi, etc. Interested in faculty 
position teaching and/or research. Currently hold geological position managerial 
level in private industry; previous university teaching experience. Position, 
salary, availability open; salary secondary to opportunities for research, creative 
teaching. A 7279 

Geology (Marine), Geophysics, Oceanography: Man, internationally established 
research geophysicist and consulting geologist; desire association with research 
organization or university active in oceanography, marine geology, geophysics. 
Patents and publications in these fields. 12 years’ experience teaching and in- 
dustry. A 7280 

German on all levels, French and Latin: Woman, mature, European background. 
Dr. Jur., Heidelberg University. 6 years in France. Special interest and pub- 
lication in ethnology; teaching experience; desire college teaching position. 
Prefer West, consider other. Available on short notice. A 7281 

Guidance: See Education, Key No. A 7262. 


History: Man, 45, married. Graduate 2 European Univ. A.B., A.M., S.T.L. 
Some work done on doctorate. History major: minors; French, German, the- 
ology, speech. Specialty: Renaissance and Reformation, French Revolution. 

European traveled. 10 years’ experience N. Y. S. reform schools; 7 years’ pre- 
paratory schools, N. J., 4 years’ Univ. experience Int. guidance, Dean of Men, dra- 
matic work. Location no problem. Available September, 1959. A 7282 

History: Woman, 38. Ph.D. from leading university. Specialty: European, 
Russian, and Far Eastern history, Far Eastern international relations, Asian 
civilization, and Chinese language and literature. Publications. 6 years’ 
teaching experience. Available summer or fall, 1959. A 7283 

History (American): Trained at Oxford (Rhodes Scholar) and the University of 
Chicago Graduate School. Taught at Harvard and the General Theological 

Seminary, New York. Out of teaching for some time. Teaching American 
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history at Roosevelt University, summer, 1959. Haven P. Perkins, 1423 East 
60 St., Chicago 37. 
Humanities: See Art, Key No. A 7250. 


Humanities, French, Spanish: Man, 32. Ph.D., comparative literature (June, 
1959). 6 years’ university experience. Special interests: Medieval and 
Renaissance literature; undergraduate humanities, general literature, Great 
3ooks. Some training in descriptive linguistics. Desiderata: Language in- 
struction no more than half teaching load; large city or large institution, or 
both. Available September, 1959. A 7284 


International Politics: Man, 29, married, 2 children. M.A., Chicago; M.S., 
Columbia; submitting Ph.D., international relations, London School of Eco- 
nomics. Former Reuters editor, London office. Seek first teaching position, 
fall, 1959. Recommendations available. A 7285 


Italian Renaissance Literature: See English or Italian Renaissance Literature, 
Literary Criticism, Allan H. Gilbert, 503 Compton Place, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


Librarian: Man, 40, married. Master of Library Science. 2 years’ experience, col- 
lege library. Want position in or near New York City. Available July. A 7286 


Librarianship: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Experienced in all phases of university 
library work; successful administrative and teaching experience; familiar with 
languages; foreign and domestic book trade; have initiative and tact, seek re- 
sponsible position. Presently in a top administrative and specialist position. 

A 


7287 


Library Science: Man, family; doctorate in library science. Desire challenging 
position in college or university library, or teaching library science. Available 
fall, 1959. A 7288 


Linguistics (Romance, Germanic, Slavic), Language Methodology, FLES, Audio- 
Visuals (French, German, Russian, Spanish) and Comparative Literature: 
Man, A.M., Chicago; Ph.D., Paris. Wide publications, rich cultural background 
and valuable research experience. Now professor at a Southern university. Seek 
same rank and better salary with institution interested in supporting its faculty’s 
scholarly and professional growth. Listed in Directory of American Scholars and 


Who’s Who in American Education. A 7289 
Mathematics: Man, 48. M.A. GS-11 rating. Desire college teaching position. 
Experienced all levels. A 7290 
Mathematics: Man, 38. M.S. 9 years’ college teaching experience. Prefer Mid- 
west location. Available September, 1959. A 7292 


Mathematics, English | Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
England. 22 years’ successful + a“ in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in "England and in U. S. A. Desire appointments for summer, 1959, and 


for academic year 1959-60. A 7293 
Mathematics : Man, European background, U. S. oon, — in mathematics 
and political science, University of Bonn, Germany. 4 years’ university and 


junior college teaching experience in Europe and 7 m4 teaching experience 
at accredited colleges in U. S. Excellent language background (German, 
Russian, etc.). Desire teaching and/or chairmanship at undergraduate or 
junior college. Write to P.O. Box 905, Portland 7, Oregon. 


Music: Man, 44. Ph.D., Eastman School of Music. Study at Westminister Choir 
College. Choral conductor and teacher of theory and composition. 13 years’ 
experience. Have also organized and conducted symphony orchestra. Com- 
positions played by important college and professional orchestras. Have 
published articles on singing. Specialize in oratorio, madrigals, and all forms 
of ensemble singing. Have sung in operas and conducted musical comedies. 
Composer at MacDowell Colony. Strong interest in scholarly subjects outside 
own field. Prefer college or university position in superior cultural milieu. A 7294 

Music: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Juilliard, Columbia. 

Composer, conductor, pianist. 2 years’ public school teaching and supervision ; 

3 years’ graduate and undergraduate college teaching. Theory, composition, 

chorus, orchestra, piano, music education, history and sociology of music. Tapes 
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and programs available. Publications: compositions. Available fall, 1959 full- 
or part-time in Greater New York or vicinity. A 7295 
Music: Woman, 48, married. Ph.D., musicology. At present serving as Music 
Librarian in major university ; wish to return to full-time teaching upon husband’s 
retirement. Fields: voice, vocal literature, singing diction, history and literature 
of music, piano; French, Italian. Publications. 25 years’ experience teaching 
college level, concert and recital. A.M.S., Int. Mus. Soc., Coll. Mus. Soc., Pi 
Kappa Lambda, A.A.U.W. Available September, 1959. A 7296 


Philosophy: Man, 24. A.B.; M.A. to be received in May, 1959. Primarily in- 
terested in philosophy of science, contemporary political philosophy, ethics, history 
of philosophy, and history of psychology, but also qualified in general biology, 
general chemistry, and general science. Can serve as counselor to freshmen or 
as dormitory resident. Available September, 1959. A 7297 

Political Science: Man, 27, married, 2 children. B.A., Wesleyan University 
(Conn.); M.A., University of Michigan. Ph.D. in process; all requirements 
completed except thesis; expected completion August, 1959. Fields: political be- 
havior, political theory, political sociology, public administration, government 
and politics of Northern Asia. Permanent resident U.S.A., Ceylon national. 
Teaching experience: Teaching fellow, international politics and introduction 
to American foreign policy. Available September, 1959. A 7299 


Political Science: Man, 28, married, 1 child. B.A., M.A., Dipléme és-sciences 
Soc., Pol. Paris, The Hague, and Columbia University. International relations, 
organization, and law, American and comparative government. Specialist, Middle 
East and problems of East-West tensions. Arabic. Middle East and European 
history and economy. Traveled over 4 continents. Available summer and Sep- 
tember, 1959. A 7301 


Political Science: Man, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations. 7 years’ teaching experience, plus business and legal. Fields: 
international politics, international organization, international law, American and 
comparative government, civil liberties. Veteran. Widely traveled. Available 
September, 1959. A 7302 


Russian and German: Man, 40. Ph.D., with initiative, experience in teaching and 
research; specialist in European, particularly in East European and Russian, 
history. Well acquainted with bibliographical and research methods. Partici- 
pant in radio programs. Interested in scholarly work. Available soon. A 7303 


Sociology: Man, 48, married. A.B., M.A., A.M., Ph.D. (Highest Honors), many 
articles. Traveled in many countries. Much empirical sociological experience; 16 
years’ teaching; 3 years’ social work. Graduate training in history. Presently 
Chr. two-man Soc. Dept., liberal arts college in South. Desire change to North- 
east or West. A 7304 


Sociology: Man, 46, family. Ph.D.; M.A. (Univ. of Chicago Social Science 
divisional). 10 years of experience teaching college courses in social science 
survey, general sociology, social problems, social theory, criminology, and some 
anthropology and geography. Desire permanent ranking teaching position in 
Southwest institution. A 7305 


Sociology: 'Woman, Ph.D. in sociology and social psychology. Experienced pro- 
fessor. Much practical work as consultant in youth and family relations prob- 
lems under State Board of Education sponsorship; taught courses for teachers; 
dean of women. A 7306 


Sociology, Secial Psychology, Criminology, Social Work: Man, 33, married, 2 
children. Ph.D. expected June, 1959. Interested in teaching, supervision of 
community projects, counseling. 5% years’ teaching (including field work, super- 
vision and institution staff training), 7 summers’ correctional and institutional 
work. Desire summer or regular position in California or New York. Available 
June, 1959. A 7307 

Spanish: See English, Key No. A 7269. 


Spanish, French, History: Woman, 34, single. Ph.D., Madrid and Ph.D. (his- 
tory), United States. 11 years’ teaching experience. 2 books published, 60 
articles in field. 2 books ready for publication. Listed in Who’s Who of American 
Women; Directory American Scholars. Available September, 1959. A 7308 
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Speech, Public Address: Man, 40's, married. Jr. college or college. B.S. in Ed. 
and speech (60 Hrs. Ed., 24 speech) ; M.A., speech; Ph.D., general speech, public 
address, psychology of communication. Highly experienced, trained in general 
speech, forensics, debate. Experienced both high school, college. Presently Prof. 
of speech—position 7 years. Need of clement climate for family health, govern- 
ing motive for change. Prefer South, Southeast, West—consider other. Graduate 
3 leading universities. Confidential credentials sent if requested of me. A 7309 

Television: See Dramatic Arts, Television, Speech, Key No. A 7258. 

Zoology, Entomology: Man, 48, family. Ph.D. 25 years’ university, medical, and 
graduate school teaching and research experience. Associate professor. Seek 
relocation, preferably a university or research institution in North Central, or 


Western area. Broad biological interests; special fields: entomology, parasitol- 
ogy. A 7310 
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About College Textbooks 


student will make no better educational investment than a thorough 

and continuing study of his textbooks. Dollar for dollar he will buy 

nothing during his college career which compares in value with the 
textbook. “American textbooks are,” in the words of a UNESCO official, 
“the envy of the world.” 

A college has, it has been observed, at least three chief functions: (1) to 
pass along to the student organized information about his cultural heritage; 
(2) to excite him to bring into play to the fullest his own powers of initiative, 
imagination and critical judgment; (3) to show him how the frontiers of 
knowledge are advanced by research and scholarship. 

How is he to share in these exciting college experiences? Dedicated teach- 
ers are undeniably central in helping him, yet they are the first to stress that 
education (as opposed to training) is primarily an active, personal process. 
It is really up to the student. Learning for him, too, must be made something 
more inspired and meaningful than the seemingly endless accumulation of 
routine facts. 

This is where a good textbook plays its vital role. Indispensable as is the 
teacher, there is still no substitute for the student alone with his book. As 
Carlyle put it: ‘‘After all manner of professors have done their best for us, 
the place we are to get knowledge is in books.” 

A certain distinguished educator asked himself recently: “If one could 
put his name as author on any book written in this century, what would it 
be?” His conclusion: “A textbook that has influenced generations of college 
students and helped to shape an inspiring course for thousands of college 
teachers.” 

Dodd, Mead and Company, established in 1839, has recently announced a 
broad new college textbook program. Dodd, Mead is not interested in mass 
printing of big lists of textbooks each season or in competing with itself on 
textbooks of its own, produced in the same or an earlier season. Rather, it 
will undertake to publish a select list of distinguished textbooks in various 
fields of learning. 

Dodd, Mead’s academic advisory editors include the following professors: 
Robert Bierstedt, Sociology and Anthropology; John Tyler Bonner, Biology; 
David Fellman, Political Science; Alan Holske, German; Merrill Jensen, 
American History; Albert R. Kitzhaber, Freshman and Sophomore English; 
John Kenneth Leslie, French and Spanish; Walter J. Moore, Chemistry; 
Richard A. Musgrave, Economics; M. Brewster Smith, Psychology; Lindley 
J. Stiles, Education; Karl Wallace, Speech and Communication Skills; Jack 
M. Watson, Music; Gordon Wright, European History. 

Correspondence with the publishers is invited. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Red Badge $3,000 Prize Competition 


College and university professors, lecturers, and faculty members generally in Amer 

ican and Canadian institutions (including their immediate families as co-perpetrators) 

. @ are invited to submit their manuscripts to a prize competition for the best mystery- 

ae a cupense novel. Contest closes December 1, 1959. Write to Dodd, Mead for 
etails 
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BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
e 


Member National Association 
Teachers Agencies 
e 


Faculty Placement Service 
for 
Colleges—Universities 
and 
Secondary—Elementary 


THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


77th year 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Phone MAdison 4-1403 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


THROUGH OUR SERVICE — Administrators 
increase their chances of finding the best 
persons available; Teachers broaden their 
chances for increased salaries and profes- 
sional advancement. 


Member—National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. 


Over 50 years of specialized placement in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country 


COLLEGE AND 
SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Edward M. Carter, Manager 


504 Goodwyn Institute Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Telephone Jackson 5-3080 


INDEXING 


subject matter, authors and 
titles 


technical and non-technical 
® arts and sciences 


medicine, engineering or any 
other classification 


Your own system prepared by 
specialists. 


Write for information 
& Srdening Co 


Middlebury, Connecticut 


PERIODICALS 
WANTED 


Educotional—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 
High prices paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals — SETS — RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promotly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th St., Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889°"’ 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1959 
Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 
as Secondary and Elementary 
TEACHERS. 


Write: 
THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Established in 1925) 

We offer a reliable, nation-wide 
school and college placement serv- 
ice under the direction of a staff 
of experienced school and college 
teachers. you are a teacher 
seeking a position, or an executive 


seeking a teacher, write, or tele- 
phone MUlberry 5-6850. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administra- 
tors in schools and colleges, in all 
subject fields. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y¥. 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


INVESTMENTS 


New York Professor of Finance 
with considerable Wall Street ex- 
perience offers his investment 
counseling services to a limited 
number of colleges and/or faculty 
with portfolio management prob- 
lems. 


Box 12, American Association of 
University Professors, 1785 Mass- 
achusetts Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


mmm ficient, reliable 
ALBERT and personalized 
‘TEACHERS service for teachers 
A and schools. Under 


direct Albert man- 


agement for three 
generations. 
Original Albert 


Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
& 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


. professional guidance 


selective placement . . . 


30 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Gabriel James, Dir. N.A.T.A. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
(Established 1924) 

Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for public and private 


schools, colleges and universities, for any 
branch of instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 
Director 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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For information about higher education 


WORLD-WIDE 
International Handbook of Universities ; 
First edition. 500 universities in 70 countries a 
$6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1959 
36th edition, $13.00 


UNITED STATES 


American Universities and Colleges 
7th edition, 1956, $12.00 


American Junior Colleges 
4th edition, 1956, $8.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 


Programs Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 
Ist edition, 1957, $5.00 


The Educational Record 


A quarterly journal discussing administrative and curricular 
problems. $3.00 a year 


Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year. 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 
Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOK 
PUBLICATION 


The American Press invites your otten- 
tion to our select list of scholarly and 
serious non-fiction. We specialize in 
the publication of text and reference 
books, regional studies, and speciclized 
dissertations that require careful and in- 
telligent promotion programs. All as- 
pects of book publication are handled by 
men of sales vision and keen editorial 
insight, discretion, taste, and respect for 
learning to warrant the trust that you 
must inevitably place in a publisher. 


We invite you to submit your manuscript 
for editorial consideration. You will be 
subjected to no high pressure scles de- 
vices. If we can include your work in 
our list, a cooperative contract will be 
made available for your study. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


(ATTEN: MR. ORLEANS) 
489 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


To the AUTHOR 
in Search of 
a PUBLISHER 


If you have a book-length manvu- 
script ready for publication, you 
will be interested in our free illus- 
trated brochure titled: To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. It tells 
how you can have your work pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed 
on a dignified, professional basis. 
We are open to all types of work: 
biography, history, fiction, poetry, 
etc. Learn more about our interest- 
ing program by writing today for 
free Booklet B9. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


120 West 31 St. New York 1,N.Y. 


In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
In Calif.: 6853 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28. 


Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal Education issued 


four times a year 


$4.00 


The Pursuit of Excellence—Proceedings of the 45th Annual 
Meeting—Annual reports, minutes, membership, constitu- 
tion—March 1959 Liberal Education $1.50 


A Guide to Graduate Study, Frederic W. Ness, cloth $5.00 
The Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teachers, 


Frederic W. Ness 


$ .50 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1959-60, Virginia Bosch 


Potter 


$3.75 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges and 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, Edward 


Safford Jones 


each $ .50 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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You mean | can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assistant Professor from Purdue 
asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low life insurance 
costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $132.20 and the first- 
year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual payment of 
$82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or 
full-time. To get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 

730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the cost of 10-Year 
Term insurance at my age (issued up to age 55). 
Name Date of Birth 
Address _ = 
Ages of Dependents_ 
Employing Institution 
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Announcements and 


Remind 
eminders 
Annual Meeting 
The Association's Forty-sixth Annual Meeting will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, April 8-9, 1960. 
Carnegie Grant for Association’s History 
The Association has received a grant of $37,500 from the Carnegie 
Z i Corporation of New York to finance the writing of the Association's 


history. Professor Walter P. Metzger of Columbia University has 
been selected by Committee H to write the history. Professor Metzger 
will begin his research in the Washington Office in July, 1959, and 
he hopes to complete the history in 1962 or 1963. 


Change in Constitution 


Members and chapters are reminded of the constitutional amendments 


adopted by the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. In the past, eligible 


persons have attained membership in the Association by a system of 


nomination and election. As a result of the recent amendments, they 


may now become members merely by submitting their applications. 
Application blanks may be obtained from the Washington Office. 
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from information machines: freedom for creativity Where once each ad- 
vance in man's acquisition of scientific understanding was preceded by laborious trial 
and error...today, new machines that process data and produce information at fantastic 
speeds are narrowing the critical gap between problem and solution. « From engineering 
calculations in the laboratory to the handling of mountains of business data, these infor- 
mation machines materially speed up the progress of new achievements. Performing 
man’s tedious and often unsatisfying computing and record-keeping routines, they leave 
him free for the creative work only he can render. « Indeed the real product of the com- 


puters and data processors of our age is precious Time... to explore new unknowns, 


and unlock the still waiting secrets of the universe. sae 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


MODERN MAN: WIRE SCULPTURE BY HARRY BERTOIA 
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